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The Carnegie Endowment for International Peace was established in 
1910 to seek practical paths to peace. Income from the original 
endowment has been devoted to research and education in this field, 
including an active program of publications. In this connection, the 
Endowment assumes full responsibility for its decision to publish or 
sponsor the publication of works that appear with its imprint. How- 
ever, the decision to publish a work does not necessarily imply 
endorsement of statements of fact or opinion that appear in it- 
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The purpose of INTERNATIONAL CONCILIATION is to present 
to its readers factual statements and analyses of problems in the 
field of international organization. Each issue is devoted to a single 
topic, and is written by a specialist in that field. Material in this publi- 
cation may be freely quoted or reprinted provided appropriate 
acknowledgement is given to INTERNATIONAL CONCILIATION. 
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Issues Before the’ 
Sixteenth General Assembly 


The Assembly’s agenda this year reads like a catalogue of the 
world’s ills. The sombre threat of nuclear war on the earth, and 
above it, echoes through such topics as disarmament, outer 
space, atomic radiation, and Berlin. The East-West battle for 
the minds of men rages round questions of Chinese representa- 
tion and Castro’s revolutionary government. In an atmosphere 
poisoned by fear of neo-colonialism, Africa struggles to find its 
independent road into the future. Algeria, Angola, Bizerte, 
Congo, Ruanda-Urundi, and South West Africa are way-stations. 


The United Nations, itself riven by the centrifugal forces of 
dissension, gropes for cohesion. The Secretariat, symbol of the 
community of nations, has become a battleground. Those who 
“walk backwards into the future” would fragment it into com- 
peting groups and ideologies. Those who believe in joint and 
collective action would forge out of it a “dynamic instrument.” 
There is no point of equilibrium. The nations must go forward 
together to eradicate famine, disease, and poverty, must “unite 
[their] strength to maintain international peace and security” 
or slide back into the anarchy of the past. As the Secretary-Gen- 
eral recently pointed out in the Introduction to his Annual 
Report, recession means returning to “a state of affairs which 
Governments had already found too dangerous after the first 
world war.” 


“Issues Before the Sixteenth General Assembly” was prepared 
by members of the staff of the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, assisted by Urban G. Whitaker, Jr., Associate 
Professor of International Relations, San Francisco State Col- 
lege; Bilsel Alisbah, Herbert O. Peet Fellow, Princeton Univer- 
sity; Everett Newton Kelsey, School of International Affairs 
Fellow, Columbia University; and Carol Herzman, of Wellesley 
College. 

ANNE WINSLOW 


September 1961 Editor-in-Chief 
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POLITICAL QUESTIONS* 


In 1960 the Assembly’s pendulum hovered over Africa. 
This autumn, it spans the globe. The Americas—North and 
South—-Asia, Europe, and the Middle East, as well as Africa, 
are bidding for the Assembly’s attention. One question that 
knows no geographic frontiers looms ever larger. When Ma- 
jor Yuri Gagarin orbited the earth, mankind turned over a 
new page in its history—a harbinger alike of hope and fear. 

While the Assembly wrestles with this spectrum the tide 
of independence flows on. Three new states (Kuwait, Mauri- 
tania, and Sierra Leone) and two older ones (the Mongolian 
People’s Republic and the Republic of [South] Korea) ap- 
plied for admission last August; one more—Tanganyika—is 
scheduled to become independent during the sixteenth ses- 
sion. 

Korea is applying for the fifth time and Outer Mongolia 
for the fourteenth. The former has been opposed by the 
Soviet Union and the latter by the Republic of (Nationalist) 
China and the Western powers. Mauritania made its initial 
application last year but was vetoed by the USSR when sup- 
port in the Security Council for Outer Mongolia was not 
forthcoming. At its last session the Assembly asked the 
Council to reconsider and take affirmative action on both 
these states. 

For the first time since 1946, the Assembly adjourned 
without adopting a resolution on the Korean question. In the 
waning days of the fifteenth session the Assembly, despairing 
of a break in the log-jam of unfinished agenda items, recom- 
mended deferment of the debate to the sixteenth session." 


*Editor’s Note: The present issue of International Conciliation is unusu- 
ally long, but in this most critical year for the future of the Organization 
the Fagg are too many and —— to be treated in briefer compass. 

1For the report of the United Nations Commission for the Unifcation 
and Rehabilitation of Korea, see General Assembly, Official Records (GAOR): 
16th Sess., 1961, Suppl. No. 13. 





Two other items from the last session are the question 
of Tibet,? submitted by the Federation of Malaya and Thai- 
land, and the five-year-old problem of Hungary. In regard 
to Tibet, a draft resolution, which was never discussed, called 
for the cessation of practices depriving the Tibetan people 
of their fundamental human rights and freedoms, and ap- 
pealed to member states to use their good offices to correct 
the situation.* 

The report of Sir Leslie Munro, the United Nations Spe- 
cial Representative on Hungary, on events since the suppres- 
sion of the 1956 uprising, is likely to be on the Assembly’s 
agenda again. Last year Sir Leslie reported that while there 
had been some relaxation of repressive measures, amnesties 
issued by the Hungarian government were very limited in 
scope and its people were still dominated by an alien power 
and denied the right of freely choosing their own govern- 
ment.* 

If the Franco-Tunisian dispute over continuing French 
occupation of the Bizerte naval base is not on its way to 
resolution by autumn, it, too, may find its way onto the 
sixteenth Assembly’s agenda. This dispute, actually of long 
standing, became acute in mid-July when President Bour- 
guiba, receiving no response to his urging that France evacu- 
ate, blockaded the base. Between 19 and 22 July, fighting 
raged in and around the city, coming to a halt after the 
hastily convened Security Council issued an interim call for 
a cease-fire’ and after French troops had overrun part of the 
city itself. When it later proved impossible to find a majority 
for further action by the Council, the African and Asian 
states called a special session of the General Assembly to 
consider how to obtain French compliance with the second 
part of the Security Council’s recommendations—withdrawal 
of troops to their pre-fighting positions. 

2 United Nations Doc. A/4444, 19 Aug. 1960. 

3 United Nations Doc. A/L.344, 10 Apr. 1961. 

4For Sir Leslie’s 1960 report, see United Nations Doc. A/4606, 1 Dec. 


1960. Another report is being submitted this year. 
5 United Nations Doc. $/4882, 22 July 1961. 





The French and Tunisian governments agreed as long ago 
as 17 June 1958 to initiate “within four months negotiations 
to define a provisional regime for . . . Bizerta.’”* But Presi- 
dent de Gaulle now says that, though willing to negotiate, he 
will not do so under duress. He has refused to countenance 
United Nations interest in the matter. As this is being writ- 
ten, it is too early to tell whether Tunisia will seek further 
—and stronger—Assembly backing beyond the relatively 
mild resolution passed by the special session, which urged 
France to “implement fully” the return of its troops to their 
earlier positions and called for bilateral negotiations for “the 
withdrawal of all French armed forces from Tunisian ter- 


ritory.””7 


DISARMAMENT AND ARMS CONTROL 


On the last day of the fifteenth session, the General As- 
sembly unanimously adopted a resolution proposed jointly 
by the United States and the Soviet Union “to take up for 


consideration the problem of disarmament and all pending 
proposals relating to it” at its sixteenth session.* The decision 
followed a virtual hiatus (except for the nuclear test-ban 
discussions) of almost nine months, beginning 27 June 1960 
when the East European group departed from Geneva, there- 
by terminating the disarmament discussions of the Ten- 
Nation Committee.® 

As of mid-August 1961 there have been no meetings of 
either the Ten-Nation Committee or the Disarmament Com- 
mission for a full year. The Conference on the Discontinu- 
ance of Nuclear Weapon Tests continues in Geneva, but 


6 Delegate of France, in Security Council, Official Records (SCOR): 826th 
Mtg., 18 June 1958, para. 4. 

7 General Assembly Res. 1621 (S-III), 25 Aug. 1961, adopted by 66 votes to 
none, with 33 abstentions. 

8 General Assembly Res. 1617 (XV), 21 Apr. 1961. 

9 Created in Sept. 1959 and composed of five Warsaw Pact states: Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Romania, and the Soviet Union; and five members 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization: Canada, France, Italy, United 


Kingdom, and United States. 





effective negotiation appears to have been brought “to an 
end.”° Representatives of the Soviet Union and the United 
States began meeting on 19 June to arrange for a resump- 
tion of disarmament talks but were unable to make prog- 
ress." 

This continuing impasse and the Assembly’s concern lest 
negotiations be abandoned may conceivably lead the six- 
teenth Assembly to make an increased effort to isolate certain 
geographic areas from the arms race. Attention may also be 
given to measures that might be taken to develop the legal 
and political institutions necessary to an effective world com- 
munity. This kind of approach might bring about a consid- 
eration of ways in which the nations, united, can stimulate 
the co-development of disarmament and world law, perhaps 
through regional disarmament-legal projects. In addition, 
the Assembly will undoubtedly exert as much pressure as it 
can on the major powers in connection with the hardy 
perennials—‘“‘general and complete disarmament” (which will 
automatically be on the agenda, irrespective of any specific 
proposals by the major powers) , “suspension of nuclear and 
thermo-nuclear tests,” and the “prevention of the wider dis- 
semination of nuclear weapons.’’” 


General and Complete Disarmament 


In recent years four different forums for the discussion 
of comprehensive disarmament have been utilized. Within 
the United Nations, the General Assembly itself and the 
Disarmament Commission (with its Sub-Committee) have 
been the major organs for debate on the question. Outside 
the formal structure of the United Nations, discussions have 
taken place in the Ten-Nation Committee and in ad hoc 
“summit” meetings among the nuclear powers. There have 


10 The conclusion of the British representative, David Ormsby-Gore, as 
quoted in The New York Times, 17 June 1961. 

11 On 13 August the United States announced that it would present a “com- 

rehensive” and “far-reaching” new plan to the Assembly this fall. See The 

ew York Times, 14 Aug. 1961. 

12 See, respectively, General Assembly Res. 1378 (XIV), 20 Nov. 1959, and 
1577, 1578, and 1576 (XV), 20 Dec. 1960. 
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also been unilateral pronouncements and actions by the 
powers. 

After a brief meeting in August 1960, the Disarmament 
Commission recommended to the fifteenth Assembly that it 
urge “the earliest possible continuation of international 
negotiations.’’* Reflecting a tacit agreement that only the 
major powers can negotiate meaningfully, much of the de- 
bate that followed in the First Committee was on the pro- 
cedural problem of deciding where the question should be 
discussed rather than on the substantive problem of disarma- 
ment itself. Several ideas were suggested, of which three were 
formally proposed: (1) the Soviet Union wanted to expand 
the Ten-Nation Committee to include five neutrals (Ghana, 
India, Indonesia, Mexico, United Arab Republic); (2) the 
United Kingdom suggested appointment of a committee of 
experts to “report to the United Nations Disarmament Com- 
mission within six months on the systems of inspection and 
control—their capabilities and limitations—which would be 
effective and fair to all concerned” in relation to a specified 
list of disarmament measures; and (3) Canada, Norway, and 
Sweden, later joined by sixteen others, proposed, inter alia, 
that the Disarmament Commission meet more frequently, 
appoint ad hoc sub-committees as appropriate, and make 
recommendations."* 

None of these suggestions commended itself to all the 
nuclear powers, and it was the opinion of the large majority 
of the Assembly that “no useful purpose would be served by 
calling upon the First Committee to accept one side’s pro- 
posal and reject the other’s.’’* Informally, there was general 
praise for the suggestion that a neutral person (the Chair- 
man of the Disarmament Commission, Luis Padilla Nervo 
of Mexico, was mentioned) be appointed Chairman of the 
Ten-Nation Committee. However, like the other proposals, 
this did not come to a vote. 


13 GAOR: 15th Sess., Annexes, Agenda items 67, 86, 69, and 73 (combined 
annex), p. 9. 

14 jbid., pp. 17, 19, 21, respectively. 

15GAOR: 15th Sess., Ist Cmtte., 1110th Mtg., 2 Nov. 1960, para. 21. 





On the substantive question, the arguments that have tra- 
ditionally divided the Soviet Union and the Western allies 
continued to prevent agreement. The basic Soviet plan was 
presented as a draft resolution on 13 October, and the basic 
Western plan on 14 October by Italy, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States.’ 

The Soviet plan called for the Assembly to recommend 
the negotiation of a single treaty providing for: the disband- 
ing of all forces, destruction of all armaments, liquidation 
of all foreign bases, prohibition of all nuclear weapons, cessa- 
tion of weapons manufacture, and abolition of all military- 
affairs institutions and of military budgets and training. 

The Western plan asked the Assembly to specify as dis- 
armament goals: reduction of arms to levels required for 
internal security, elimination of delivery systems, elimination 
of weapons of mass destruction, peaceful uses of outer space, 
and achievement of a “free and open world” to reduce the 
dangers of surprise attack. 

There were several areas of apparent agreement on the 
general principles under which these plans were to be carried 
out. Each plan was to be implemented in stages, “balanced” 
so that no one state or group of states could obtain a military 
advantage at any point. Each provided that disarmament 
should proceed at every stage under an international control 
system. 

While these general areas of agreement may represent 
some significant advances accumulated during fifteen years 
of negotiations, the serious disagreements proved sufficient 
to prevent a committee vote on any of the proposals. The 
Soviet Union continued to insist on a single, comprehensive 
treaty specifying in advance the time limits for each stage 
of disarmament. This the Western powers rejected as an 
unrealistic “propaganda slogan and an obstacle to real prog- 
ress in disarmament.”*” Instead they continued to advocate 


16 Agenda items 67 . . ., op. cit. (A/C.1/L.249 and L.250 respectively), pp. 


17-18. 
17 U.S. delegate, in GAOR: 15th Sess., Ist Cmtte., 1086th Mtg., 19 Oct. 1960, 


para. 11. 
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a step-by-step program starting with “those measures which 
are capable of early implementation and effective interna- 
tional control,” and not moving from one stage to another 
until “the measures in the preceding stages have been satis- 
factorily implemented.”"* 

Even the agreement on “balanced” disarmament seemed 
to dissolve when details were discussed. The USSR com- 
plained that while the Western powers were ready to insti- 
tute international controls over the launching of rockets, 
which could result in an advantage to the United States, they 
failed to mention the elimination of bases on foreign soil 
“just as if that question did not exist.’’® The Italian delegate 
replied that Soviet insistence on the elimination of military 
bases on foreign soil at the “initial stage” would mean that 
the West would “relinquish all means of defence from the 
outset, while the Soviet Union would maintain—even after 
the proposed reduction—a powerful reserve of conventional 
forces.” 

A new controversy was added to the discussion of disarm- 
ament at the last session of the Assembly. For several years 
the USSR has been pressing with growing insistence for 
parity of East and West, and more recently for an East-West- 
neutrals formula. In its draft resolution of 13 October the 
Soviet Union urged that this tripartite formula be adopted 
across the board. It asked the Assembly to recognize “that 
it is necessary to change the structure of the United Nations 
Secretariat and of the Security Council” on the “basis of 
equality” for the socialist, Western, and neutralist countries 
—the so-called “‘troika” principle. While the Western powers 
have conceded the principle of parity for the two sides in 
the Ten-Nation Committee, which is outside the United 
Nations, they are resolutely opposed to application of a rep- 
resentational formula along the lines now advocated by the 
Soviet Union. In their view, this would fatally encumber the 
inspection system and seriously inhibit any future disarma- 


18 Agenda items 67 . . ., op. cit. (A./C.1/L.250). 
19GAOR: 15th Sess., Ist Cmtte., 1085th Mtg., 19 Oct. 1960, para. 16. 


20 Ibid., 1088th Mtg., 21 Oct. 1960, para. 6. 





ment body from taking prompt, decisive enforcement meas- 
ures in the event of violations of an agreement. Moreover, 
the concept of an objective international civil service which 
can be relied upon to carry out established policy faithfully 
is to them the core of international organization. The Soviet 
Union, on the other hand, has repeatedly rejected this posi- 
tion, arguing that “while there are neutral countries, there 
are no neutral men.’ The future of disarmament negotia- 
tions and, indeed, the future of the United Nations itself 
may depend upon a resolution of these differences.” 


Against the background of this new complication, the fif- 
teenth Assembly continued to wrestle with the long-standing 
disagreement over an international control system. To the 
West, the purpose of control is to ascertain not merely that 
agreed reductions have taken place but also that “retained 
armed forces and armaments do not exceed agreed levels at 
any stage.”” In this view, control over armament is essential 
to effective control of disarmament. To the Soviet Union, 
which has expressed agreement to ‘‘disarmament under con- 
trols” but has rejected “mere control over armaments,” this 
suggests that the Western powers are ‘“‘concerned not with 
the effectiveness of control but with the opportunity of en- 
gaging in intelligence activities.” 

In this tug-of-war the Soviet Union, despite its single- 
treaty concept, indicated willingness to proceed with certain 
initial measures: a treaty on the cessation of nuclear testing 
(this position was later modified); agreement not to be the 
first to use nuclear weapons; establishment of denuclearized 
and missile-free zones; and prevention of further dissemina- 
tion of nuclear weapons. Each of these was the subject of a 
draft resolution before the First Committee last year. Two 
resolutions on nuclear testing and one on the dissemination 
of nuclear weapons were finally adopted. A five-power Af- 


21 Premier Khrushchev in an interview with Walter Lippmann, in the New 
York Herald Tribune, 17 Apr. 1961. 

22 For discussion of proposals for reorganizing the Secretariat, see pp. 205 ff. 

23 See GAOR: 15th Sess., Ist Cmtte., 1086th Mtg., 19 Oct. 1960, para. 35. 
and 1119th Mtg., 29 Nov. 1960, para. 33. 
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rican draft resolution that would have invited all states to 
“regard and respect the African continent as a nuclear-free 
zone” (presumably inspired by the French tests in the Sa- 
hara), and a ten-power (largely African) resolution declaring 
that any state using nuclear weapons would be considered 
guilty of violating the Charter of the United Nations, were 
also introduced,™ but the Committee decided that basic lack 
of agreement among the major powers precluded a meaning- 
ful vote. 

Although unwilling to reduce the pressure on the major 
powers to negotiate, most members clearly believed that the 
possibilities for Assembly action were limited. The delegate 
of Iraq, for example, pointed out “that the fate of mankind 
lay mainly in the hands of the two great Powers.”* Although 
the Canadian representative proposed that the Assembly 
establish a “non-technical advisory committee” (commonly 
referred to as the “watchdog”) to allow the non-nuclear 
powers to contribute to the progress of general and complete 
disarmament,” he failed to gain any significant support; the 
proposal was not even brought to a vote. 

By April it was clear that the discussion had traveled the 
full circle of futility. Facing the fact that negotiations outside 
the United Nations had broken down and determining that 
negotiations inside the United Nations were apt to be fruit- 
less in the absence of agreement among the nuclear powers, 
the Assembly registered its failure to resolve the problem 
by accepting the last-minute United States-Soviet proposal 
that the item be referred to the sixteenth Assembly.”’ It was 
understood that meanwhile there would be bilateral talks to 
see if agreement could be reached on the composition of an 
international forum for disarmament discussions. 


24 See Agenda item 67 .. ., op. cit. (A/4680, para. 17, and A/C.1/L.254 
and Add. 1-3). 

25 GAOR: 15th Sess., Ist Cmtte., 1104th Mtg., 4 Nov. 1960, para. 2. 

26 Ibid., 1086th Mtg., 19 Oct. 1960, paras. 25-26. 

27 General Assembly Res. 1617 (XV), 21 Apr. 1961. In proposing this resolu- 
tion the two powers noted that they would meet together during June and 
July 1961 on the subject of disarmament. A five-power proposal to this effect 
had been withdrawn during the general debate in October after it had been 
watered down by amendments. 
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While the dominant theme of Assembly debate continued 
to be one of frustration tempered by hope, there was also a 
strong indication that many delegations did not expect gen- 
eral and complete disarmament, and that they doubted. it 
would get to the real root of the world’s security problems 
even if it were accomplished. The Indian delegate, for ex- 
ample, while continuing to express the hope that an under- 
standing of the dire consequences of the arms race would 
produce an agreement, pointed out that 
even if the world arms level were to be reduced to, say, the 1870 
level, the major Powers would within a very short time again be 
in possession of all modern weapons, since the necessary experts 
and material resources would still be available, and fear and sus- 
picion would not have disappeared.* 


One result of this trend in the 1960 debate was the rela- 
tive prominence given to controlling “the incidence of flash 
points” and to the “rule of law” as the only realistic solutions 
to the armaments problem.*”® In the course of the debate, 
Frank Aiken of Ireland, arguing that “the present generation 
would have to learn to live with the bomb and gradually 
build up the rule of law, without being duped by slogans 
which concealed the difficulties,” proposed the creation of 
four ‘‘disarmed areas of law” (Central Europe, Central West 
Africa, Middle East, and Southeast Asia).*° This idea is based 
on the assumption that the rule of law must develop coin- 
cidentally with progress toward disarmament; it also reflects 
the belief that the state of preparedness for these twin devel- 
opments is different in different geographic areas. The Irish 
proposal seeks gradually to “strengthen the influence of the 


28 GAOR: 15th Sess., Ist Cmtte., 1110th Mtg., 17 Nov. 1960, para. 8. 

29 These are the first and third steps in the Aiken plan. The second is to 
stop the spread of nuclear weapons. For an interesting related thesis, see Inis 
L. Claude, Jr., “The Management of Power in the Changing United Nations,” 
International Organization, Vol. XV, No. 2 (Spring 1961). 

30 GAOR: 15th Sess., Ist Cmtte., 1096th Mtg., 28 Oct. 1960, paras. 16-17. An 
area of law is defined as “a specific region or zone in which the neighbouring 
States would agree to limit their arms below ‘blitzkrieg’ level, to exclude for- 
eign troops from their territories and to accept supervision by the United 
Nations of the fulfilment of these conditions.” Jbid., 890th Plenary Mtg., 6 


Oct. 1960, para. 73. 
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United Nations and extend it geographically until finally 
all nations, great and small, [are] brought under the rule of 
law.””8! 

This emphasis on the necessity for the co-development of 
world law and disarmament was a persistent undertone in 
the 1960 debates in the First and Sixth Committees. The 
trend may develop further this year and be reflected not only 
in the consideration of disarmament proposals but in the 
scheduled discussion of the future codification and progres- 
sive development of international law.” 


It is possible that one or both of the major nuclear powers 
may submit a comprehensive disarmament plan to the As- 
sembly. In the United States, the new Administration under- 
took a major review of the problem last spring: there are 
indications (but no details at the time of writing) that a new 
plan may be introduced covering not only the varying stages 
of disarmament, the nature of the control organ and its 
relation to the United Nations, but also the question of an 
international security force and the political, legal, and or- 
ganizatienal conditions that are requisite in a disarmed world 
if nations are to “live together in peace with one another as 


good neighbors.” 


Dissemination of Nuclear Weapons 


A growing sense of urgency about the nth-nation problem 
has been evident for several years in the United Nations. 
Three areas have been of particular concern: China, France, 
and NATO. During the past year France completed its 


31 GAOR: 15th Sess., 1st Cmtte., 1096th Mtg., 28 Oct. 1960, para. 19. Some- 
what similar proposals emphasizing disarmament by regions (for example, the 
Rapacki Plan of 1957 for a denuclearized zone in Central Europe) and stress- 
ing the need for the co-development of law and disarmament have been 
advanced in other quarters. See, for instance, the unofficial plan prepared by 
Louis B. Sohn of the United States, printed in War/Peace Report, Vol. 1, No. 
3 (June 1961); and a description of plans by Professor Sohn, Academician 
Alexandrov of the USSR, and Melvin Mooney of the United States, in David 
R. Inglis, “Region-by-Region Disarmament,” The New Republic, 26 June 
1961, p. 19. 

$2 See pp. 190 ff. 
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fourth—and, according to official French pronouncements, 
last—above-ground test in the Sahara and must now be con- 
sidered the fourth nuclear power.* 

The development of nuclear capacity by the People’s Re- 
public of China now appears imminent. Most observers have 
estimated that China’s first test explosion will occur in 1962 
or 1963; and one authority has predicted that China will 
become a nuclear power before the end of this year.* 


Fears about dissemination of nuclear weapons among the 
NATO countries may have lessened somewhat in view of the 
apparent decision of the United States to retain control over 
nuclear equipment assigned to the treaty organization. Never- 
theless, the United States has pledged five Polaris submarines 
to NATO, and many governments are concerned that this 
will set off a new and inevitably more dangerous phase of the 
nuclear arms race. 

In 1958, on the initiative of Ireland, the Assembly first 
considered specific measures for preventing the further dis- 
semination of nuclear weapons. No resolution was adopted. 
At its fourteenth session the Assembly approved, 68 to none, 
with 12 abstentions, a request that the Ten-Nation Commit- 
tee study the nth-nation problem.® A year later, “noting 
with regret” that the Committee “did not find it possible to 
consider this problem,” the fifteenth Assembly passed a 
stronger resolution, again proposed by Ireland. This time 
the Assembly noted that pending an international agreement 
it was “desirable that temporary and voluntary measures” 
be taken; hence it called upon producers and potential pos- 
sessors of nuclear weapons to refrain from exchanges of in- 


33 At his press conference on 11 Apr. 1961, President de Gaulle defended 
the French nuclear tests, saying that France will “observe the strictest pru- 
dence in the tests which she still has to conduct” but that “as long as others 
have the means to destroy her, it [is] necessary for her to have the means to 
defend herself.” Speeches and Press Conferences, No. 162 (New York, Ambas- 
sade de France, Service de Presse et d’Information, 11 Apr. 1961), p. 10. 

84 Richard Hughes in the London Sunday Times, 20 Nov. 1960. See also 
The New York Times, 20 Nov. 1960. 

$5 For a discussion of the Assembly's consideration of the problem in 1958 
and 1959, see “Issues Before the 15th General Assembly,” International Con- 
ciliation, No. 529 (Sept. 1960), pp. 30-32. 
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formation and materials that might facilitate the dissemina- 
tion of nuclear weapons. 

This resolution was eventually adopted in the plenary by 
68-0-26. Among those abstaining were eleven NATO mem- 
bers, including three of the four nuclear powers. In explain- 
ing his government’s abstention, the United States delegate 
argued that “the best protection against nuclear war [is] an 
adequate defence system,” and that the further dissemination 
of atomic weapons might be required but the ability to man- 
ufacture them would not necessarily be expanded. He also 
noted that the resolution called for “unverified commitments 
of indefinite duration,” which would not be consistent with 
the United States insistence on ‘‘control arrangements” for 
all disarmament agreements.*” 


Cessation of Nuclear Testing 


The only other resolutions relating to disarmament passed 
last year were two concerned with nuclear testing. They 


differed from each other in only one important respect. 
While each urged ‘‘the states concerned” in the Geneva test- 
ban negotiations to “continue their present voluntary sus- 
pension”’ of tests, the second went further, requesting ‘“‘other 
states to refrain from undertaking such tests.’’** Both resolu- 
tions, which also urged the parties to continue negotiating 
and to report results to the Assembly, passed without dissent- 
ing votes, 88-0-5 and 83-0-11. Abstaining on both resolutions, 
the United States again explained its vote in terms of its 
strong feeling that control is “an indispensable prerequisite 
for the permanent cessation of tests.’ 


36 General Assembly Res. 1576 (XV), 20 Dec. 1960. 

37 GAOR: 15th Sess., Ist Cmtte., 1135th Mtg., 19 Dec. 1960, paras. 31-32. 

38 See General Assembly Res. 1577 and 1578(XV), 20 Dec. 1960. France, 
which abstained on both resolutions, was not active in the debate because it 
“found the general trend of the debate unsatisfactory.” GAOR: 15th Sess., 
Ist Cmtte., 1094th Mtg., 27 Oct. 1960, para. 28. 

39 Jbid., 1135th Mtg., 19 Dec. 1960, para. 27. Also abstaining on the second 
resolution were six other NATO members and China, Israel, Spain, and South 


Africa. 
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The course of the Geneva discussions has confirmed. the 
fears of those who were most pessimistic about the prospects 
for a test-ban treaty. The fall session of the three-nation 
conference opened on 27 September 1960 in a mildly opti- 
mistic atmosphere. The United States and the United King- 
dom made new proposals on three of the problems at issue. 
The first was a concession on the length of the moratorium 
on underground testing, which the West had hoped to keep 
at one year but was now willing to extend to twenty-seven 
months. The second was to set the number of control posts 
located on Soviet soil at 21, in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the 1958 Geneva Conference of Experts. (This 
was later reduced to 19; the Soviet proposal was 15.) The 
third was a proposal by the United Kingdom to allow two 
years, after the treaty went into effect, for installation of the 
control and inspection system. (The West had previously 
proposed three years, based on older estimates of the instal- 
lation time required; the USSR has favored four.) 

While the Soviet Union rejected each of these proposals, 
it made none of its own. The major disagreements continued 
to be over control and inspection.** The USSR insisted on 
a 3-3-1 formula (three Western, three East European, and 
one neutral) in the proposed seven-member Control Com- 
mission. It also sought a political determination of the num- 
ber of inspections (which it wished to limit to three annually 
(in the Soviet Union). The West now proposed a 3-2-2 form- 
ula. And it, in turn, insisted that the number of inspections 
be determined not arbitrarily but on the basis of “‘scientific 
facts and detection capabilities.” (Initially, estimates were 
that, with a threshold of 4.75 seismic magnitude, 20 inspec- 
tions a year would be necessary in the Soviet Union; this 
was modified last May to provide for a minimum of 12 
inspections and a maximum of 20 depending on the amount 


40 The two sides also remained at odds on the staffing of control posts, im- 
provement of the control system through seismic research programs, and the 
conduct of on-site inspections. See Guide to the Geneva Conference on the 
Discontinuance of Nuclear Weapon Tests (Washington, Office of Public Af- 
fairs, U. S. Dept. of State, 1961). 
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of seismic activity recorded during the first year.) The meet- 
ings were recessed by mutual agreement on 5 December to 
give the new United States Administration time to consider 
its position. 

The Conference reconvened on 21 March amid mounting 
speculation about lack of mutual confidence and its meaning 
for the future of the talks. On the first day, the Western 
powers offered four new concessions: to include outer space 
in any test-ban agreement; to extend the moratorium on 
underground testing to three years; to accept the principle 
of East-West parity in the composition of an expanded 
eleven-member Control Commission; and to permit Soviet 
examination of obsolete nuclear devices to be used by the 
United States for seismic detection research.** This fourth 
concession was an effort to meet Soviet criticism of the United 
States plan for continuing the detonation of nuclear devices 
for peaceful purposes. The USSR had accepted the idea in 
principle but demanded the right to inspect the internal and 
external construction of the devices prior to their use. 


The Soviet Union also made a new proposal for substitu- 
ting a tripartite Administrative Council for the single Ad- 
ministrator who, by previous agreement, would have been 
chief executive officer of the Control Organization.® 

Except for minor revisions in the Soviet positions on the 
Control Commission and on testing for peaceful purposes, 
neither side reacted favorably to the other’s proposals and 
negotiations deteriorated rapidly to the point of near col- 
lapse. The Soviet Union, noting that nuclear weapons tests 
were being carried out by France even as the United States 
and the United Kingdom were negotiating, expressed mis- 

41 For a report of the 274th meeting of the conference, at which the con- 
cessions were made, see The New York Times, 22 Mar. 1961. The United 


States had previously offered to pool obsolete weapons with the USSR, each 
side being allowed to withdraw weapons for testing purposes, The plan was 
rejected by the Soviet Union. See “Issues Before the 15th General Assembly,” 
op. cit., p. 29, and US. Dept, of State Bulletin, Vol. 43, No. 1109 (26 Sept. 
1 , p. 488. 

42 Reported in The New York Times, 22 Mar. 1961. 
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givings about the sincerity of the Western position. “This 
looks to us like an artificial division of labor,” remarked the 
Soviet representative. France’s fourth test explosion, subse- 
quently conducted on 25 April, passed without comment in 
‘ Geneva, however. 

The Western powers, emphasizing the vital importance 
of having “a single, competent, impartial and objective ad- 
ministrator” for the Control Organization, firmly rejected 
the Soviet proposal for a tripartite administration. The 
United Kingdom representative called it a “self-cancelling 
triumvirate.” 

On 18 April the two Western powers presented a complete 
draft treaty incorporating the sixteen articles that had pre- 
viously been agreed on by all three powers, and adding eight 
others reflecting the Western position on questions still at 
issue. The draft provides for the prohibition of all “nuclear 
weapon test explosions anywhere” except those “under- 
ground explosions which are recorded as seismic events of 
less than magnitude 4.75” (a provision previously agreed to 
without this last qualifying phrase). On tests falling within 
the excepted category there would be a moratorium of three 
years while detection research continued to push the magni- 
tude level down. In addition to reaffirming support for a 
Control Organization with a single Administrator, it raises 
the membership of the Control Commission to eleven mem- 
bers—four from the West, four from Eastern Europe, and 
three “not associated with any of the original parties.” 


43 Ibid. 

44 Ibid. However, the Soviet proposal would not necessarily mean that the 
veto would apply to all inspections. In its memorandum to the U.S. govern- 
ment on 4 June 1961, for example, the Soviet Union concluded that in re- 
lation to the test ban the dispatch of inspection teams would be automatic 
in response to the readings of control post instruments and that “no obstacles 
to inspection . . . can be created by the administrative council.” United Na- 
tions Doc. A/4778, 16 June 1961, p. 5. 

45 The draft treaty is reproduced in US. Dept. of State Bulletin, Vol. 44, 
No. 1145 (5 June 1961), p. 870, and United Nations Doc. A/4772, 3 June 1961. 
The problem, which could be a critical one, of defining the term “associated” 
is anticipated but not resolved in Article 5 of the draft treaty, which merely 
says that the determination of associated status “shall be made by the Prepar- 
atory Commission or by the Commission.” 
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After studying the draft for nearly two months, the Soviet 
Union concluded that it was a “handicap to progress.’”“* The 
United States responded by making the text of the draft 
public on 3 June 1961 and asking the USSR to do likewise 
so that Soviet citizens could see the draft’s “complete fair- 
ness.’’#7 

The final deadlock apparently came on 4 June at the 
Vienna meeting between Premier Khrushchev and President 
Kennedy. The Premier told the President that unless the 
West accepted the “‘troika” principle for administering a test 
ban, the Soviet Union would deem it necessary to merge the 
question of a test ban with the larger question of general 
and complete disarmament. When the Soviet negotiator, 
Semyon Tsarapkin, read the Khrushchev memorandum on 
the subject into the record of the 317th meeting at Geneva a 
week later, Arthur H. Dean of the United States said that 
apparently the Soviet representative came “not to negotiate 
but to dictate.” 

Although this exchange of views seemed to end the useful- 
ness of the Geneva meetings—which had by then lasted for 
two and a half years—neither side showed any inclination 
to terminate the discussions. The Soviet representative said 
his government would be “more flexible” on the question 
of controls when the subject was discussed in the context 
of general and complete disarmament.® President Kennedy, 
commenting that Western hopes had indeed been “struck 
a serious blow,” felt that “nevertheless, the stakes are too 
important for us to abandon the draft treaty we have offered 
at Geneva.’ On 15 July the United Kingdom and the Unit- 
ed States requested that an item on “the urgent need for 
a treaty to ban nuclear weapons tests under effective interna- 


46 Statement at the 315th meeting, quoted in The New York Times, 8 June 
1961. . 

47 The New York Times, 8 June 1961. 

48 Jbid., 13 June 1961. 


49 Ibid. 
50 President Kennedy in his Report to the Nation. US. Dept. of State Bul- 


letin, Vol. 44, No. 1148 (26 June 1961), p. 993. 
‘ 








tional control” be placed on the sixteenth Assembly’s agenda. 
A similar request was made by India on 19 July. 

There is every indication that the Assembly will make a 
strong effort to revitalize the test-ban negotiations and will 
undoubtedly bring the pressure of world opinion to bear on 
continuation of the voluntary moratorium. This question 
will take on special urgency this year, partly because of the 
nth-nation problem, partly because there is growing pressure 
in the United States for that government to end the volun- 
tary moratorium. And the Soviet Union has announced its 
intention to resume nuclear weapons testing if the United 


States does. 


PEACEFUL USES OF OUTER SPACE 


While the past year has seen major advances in space by 
individual states, there has been no significant progress to- 
ward international agreement on the peaceful uses of outer 
space. Disagreement between the Soviet Union and the 
United States concerning the composition of a special ar- 
rangements sub-committee has prevented organization of 
the werld scientific conference that the fourteenth Assembly 
asked the Committee on the Peaceful Uses of Outer Space 
to plan for 1960 or 1961. Both powers have insisted that 
resolution of this problem precede any meeting of the twen- 
ty-four-member Committee, which was created by the four- 
teenth Assembly and has not yet met. 

The fifteenth Assembly adopted without debate a report 
of its First Committee recommending adjournment of the 
discussion of outer space to the sixteenth session. Although 
the Committee did not go into the substance of the matter, 


51See U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, Major Activities in the Atomic 
Energy Programs, Jan.-Dec. 1960 (Washington, G.P.O., Jan. 1961). In the fore- 
word to the report, the Commission asserted that an “unpoliced moratorium” 
is “‘a threat to the free world.” On 13 June 1961 The New York Times carried 
reports of pressures from Congress and quoted former President Eisenhower 
as favoring a “new policy.” 

52 For a discussion of the issues dividing the two powers see “Issues Before 
the 15th General Assembly,” op. cit., pp. 35-37. 
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both the United States and the Soviet Union stated their 
opposition to the orbiting or stationing in outer space of 
“weapons of mass destruction.” At the Geneva talks on the 
Discontinuance of Nuclear Weapon Tests there was also 
unanimity that the testing of weapons in outer space should 
be prohibited.* On neither issue, however, has any formal 
agreement been reached. 

The most significant and dramatic developments in space 
exploration were reported by the USSR on 12 April when 
Major Yuri Gagarin orbited the earth at speeds in excess 
of 17,000 miles per hour in a 10,414-pound space capsule 
and returned safely after a 108-minute flight; and again on 
6-7 August when Major Gherman Titov traveled more than 
400,000 miles during seventeen circumorbital passages in a 
twenty-five hour trip. The Soviet Union reported that Major 
Titov’s flight, part of which he controlled from the capsule, 
marked a significant advance in studies of “the effects on the 
human body of prolonged orbital flights” and the “work 
capacity during sustained weightlessness.” On 5 May the 
United States reported a more modest manned space flight 
when Navy Commander Alan Shepard made a fifteen-minute 
suborbital exploration in a 2,000-pound capsule and re- 
turned safely. Both Commander Shepard and the second 
United States astronaut, Captain Virgil I. Grissom (subor- 
bital flight of 21 July) also controlled portions of their trips 
from inside their capsules. 

As the day approaches when manned space stations will 
become a permanent feature of the earth’s spatial environ- 
ment, there is widespread speculation about the positive 
advantages that international cooperation might bring to 
mankind. In his address to the Assembly on 22 September 
1960, President Eisenhower mentioned better weather fore- 
casting and improved world-wide communications as two 
important peaceful uses of outer space. A few months later 
the United States announced it would orbit a three-man 
~"33GAOR: 15th Sess., Ist Cmtte., 1085th Mtg. 19 Oct. 1960, para. 8, and 


1086th Mtg., 19 Oct. 1960, para. 15. 
54 See pp. 18-21. 
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space laboratory by 1965, and in July 1961 it launched a 
“hurricane hunter” weather satellite, Tiros III, and a rocket- 
detection satellite, Midas III. 

The Soviet Union is planning “‘extra-terrestrial scientific 
observatories and manned space flights to the Moon, to Mars, 
Venus and the other planets of the solar system.’ In con- 
nection with this program a Soviet space vehicle launched 
in February 1961 passed within 60,000 miles of Venus on 19 
May after a flight of more than 50,000,000 miles. Both the 
United States and the USSR are also working on communi- 
cations satellites to facilitate radio, television, and telephone 
operations on earth. 

Since the launching of the Soviet sputnik in 1957, the two 
space powers have put a total of nearly sixty objects into 
orbit around the earth or the sun. Nearly half of these con- 
tinue to travel in space and many of them are transmitting 
vital scientific findings back to earth. In view of these devel- 
opments, which make the success of the Outer Space Com- 
mittee “more necessary than ever,’ it is improbable that 
the General Assembly will allow the status quo to go unchal- 
lenged. That the problem is growing even more critical is 
evident from the recent complaint of the Soviet Union that 
the United States launchings of the Tiros and Midas satel- 
lites constituted “acts of espionage and aggression.’’*” Only 
by finding some means of breaking the deadlock that has 
prevented the Outer Space Committee from meeting can 
the world community assert its vital interest in the peaceful 
uses of outer space. 


ATOMIC RADIATION 


The United Nations Scientific Committee on the Effects 
of Atomic Radiation will present a progress report to the 


55 Soviet Man in Space, Booklet No. 78 (London, Soviet Booklets, May 
1961), p. 72. 

56 Ambassador Stevenson as quoted in The New York Times, 13 Apr. 1961. 

57 The New York Times, 23 July 1961. 
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sixteenth General Assembly covering its ninth session, which 
met in Geneva 13-24 March 1961, and its tenth session, 
which convened in New York on 28 August 1961. The Com- 
mittee’s second comprehensive report will be presented in 
1962.58 


During the past year the Committee has placed strong 
emphasis on finding ways to improve cooperation among 
nations in the collection and dissemination of radiation data. 
This major interest of the Committee was reflected in two 
of its activities: its eighth session in September 1960 which 
discussed the “flow of information” problem; and the joint 
United Nations-World Health Organization seminar which 
met in Geneva 5-9 September 1960 to study the use of vital 
and health statistics. 

The 1961 progress report can be expected to reflect the 
strong feelings expressed at both these meetings that the time 
has arrived when statistical work relevant to radiation studies 
could “profitably be the subject of regional co-operation and 
standardization.’*® Some progress in this regard has been re- 
ported during the past two years as seventeen states (the 
two most recent being Australia and India) , responding to a 
resolution of the fourteenth Assembly, have offered to ana- 
lyze fallout samples for neighboring countries. The major 
purpose of these analyses is to measure the strontium-90 and 
caesium-137 levels in diet and food chain. 

In its progress report to last year’s Assembly, the Com- 
mittee noted that the flow of information on radiation data 
has varied widely in type and in geographical origin. Thus 
while the Committee expressed particular regret at “the 
scantiness of data from several large and heavily populated 
areas,’® it also requested and was granted additional staff 


58 The Committee is composed of Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Brazil, 
Canada, Czechoslovakia, France, India, Japan, Mexico, Sweden, USSR, UAR, 
United Kingdom, and United States. Its first comprehensive report was sub- 
mitted in 1958, almost three years after the General Assembly created it (in 
Dec. 1955). For a summary of this report, see “Issues Before the 13th General 
Assembly,” International Conciliation, No. 519 (Sept. 1958), pp. 27-32. 

59 United Nations Doc. A/4528, 4 Oct. 1960, Annex I, para. 13. 

60 Jbid., para. 7. 
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to handle the greatly increased flow of information coming 
in for the 1962 comprehensive report. 

The relative emphasis to be placed on artificial as opposed 
to natural sources of radiation was a source of some contro- 
versy during Assembly discussions at the fifteenth session. 
For example, the USSR, although voting for the Committee’s 
1960 progress report, complained about duplication with the 
work of other bodies such as the International Atomic Ener- 
gy Agency and expressed the hope that the 1962 comprehen- 
sive report would place heavier emphasis on environmental 
contamination from nuclear fallout. The Committee at its 
eighth meeting noted that the study of “natural activity” 
is of “particular importance” because it continues to be “the 
major radiation source to which the world population is 
exposed,” and provides a “valuable basis with which the 
magnitude of artificial radiation sources can be compared.’’®! 

The Committee feels that substantial progress has been 
made in understanding the significance of fallout as a source 
of environmental contamination. However, although gross 
effects resulting from high doses of radiation are fairly well 
known, knowledge on the effects of lower doses and dose 
rates and especially of their delayed manifestations is much 
scantier. Since the exposure to low doses does not arise from 
fallout only, the Committee emphasizes that other sources of 
radiation should also be investigated. 

The second major aspect of the Committee’s work in 1960 
was its participation in the joint seminar to study the use 
of vital and health statistics. The experts attending the meet- 
ing reached agreement on methods by which states might 
cooperate more effectively in the use of such statistics. In their 
report they suggested a list of statistical practices that could 
be adopted by states without major difficulty and with favor- 
able results for genetic and radiation studies. 

At its ninth session in Geneva, the Committee considered 
the first drafts of various annexes prepared for its compre- 


61 [bid., para. 6. 
62 Jbid., Annex II. 
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hensive report in 1962. Meetings were devoted to the prob- 
lems of somatic and genetic effects of radiation; natural, 
medical, and other exposures; and radioactive waste disposal. 
Because the comprehensive report will not be submitted 
until the seventeenth session, it is likely that this year’s 
Assembly will merely again take note of the Committee’s 


progress. 


PEACEFUL USES OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


In his 1960 speech to the General Assembly, Director- 
General Sterling Cole stated that the International Atomic 
Energy Agency had completed its “first fully operational 
year” and had begun to see the “‘first fruits of its own work.”® 
This year has been described as one of “consolidation’™ 
rather than expansion, primarily because of financial diffi- 
culties. 

Nevertheless, the Agency has continued its work as a 
clearing house for scientific information and has moved into 
the fields of international safety legislation and support for 
medical research with radioisotopes. In the legislative field, 
for example, a draft code on basic safety standards, a draft 
convention on the liabilities of nuclear-ship operators, and 
recommendations for the safe disposal of radioactive wastes 
are in various stages of preparation. Medical research has 
progressed in 1961 in several ways, including the use in 
South America and the Far East of mobile isotope training 
laboratories previously used only in Europe. 

The question of the relative priorities of technical assist- 
ance and distribution of fissionable materials continues to 
be a sensitive one for the Agency. Reflecting the view that 
preparatory technical assistance is a necessary preliminary 
to the effective use of materials and equipment, the fifth 
annual report this fall continues to emphasize the program 


63 United Nations Doc. A/PV.943, 12 Dec. 1960, pp. 4, 7. 
64 Annual Report of the Board of Governors to the General Conference, 


1 July 1960-30 June 1961. IAEA Doc. GC(V)/154, July 1961, 
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of fellowships, the sponsorship of symposia and panels, the 
programing of technological feasibility studies, and the as- 
signment of experts to developing areas. Last winter the 
Agency granted its 1,000th fellowship and negotiated its 
100th research contract. 

During its brief debate on the annual report, the fifteenth 
Assembly’s reaction was generally favorable, although the 
Soviet Union complained that under the influence of the 
United States the Agency “has chosen not to fulfil its basic 
statutory obligations” to help states acquire fissionable ma- 
terials.© 

As of August 1961 the Agency had completed two transfers 
of fissionable materials: three tons of natural uranium were 
delivered to Japan in 1959; preparations were completed in 
February 1961 for transferring a few grams of enriched ura- 
nium from the United States to Finland. Arrangements are 
pending for a similar transfer of fuel from the USSR to 
Finland. 

Another difficulty the Agency faces is that of ensuring that 
its services are not used to further any military purpose. The 
safeguard system, which was finally approved at the Board 
of Governors meeting in January 1961, is based on agree- 
ments between the Agency and cooperating states. The states 
agree to report unusual incidents and lost materials within 
forty-eight hours and to give two weeks’ notice of transfer 
of materials or change in facilities. The Agency may make 
routine inspections. 

The question of safeguards has been a thorny one from 
the beginning. The Director-General declared last year that 
it is of considerable symbolic and historic significance that for 
the first time teams of international inspectors are to be permit- 
ted to supervise and safeguard the peaceful operation of national 
atomic energy facilities.® 


However, some of the non-nuclear states maintain that the 
safeguard system “ostentatiously locks the wrong doors” by 


65 United Nations Doc. A/PV.943, 12 Dec. 1960, p. 9. 
66 [AEA Doc. INFCIRC/26, 30 Mar. 1961, paras. 51-52, 54. 
87 United Nations Doc. A/PV.943, 12 Dec. 1960, p. 6. 
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subjecting peaceful activities in smaller countries to close 
international scrutiny while leaving military atomic installa- 
tions in the larger countries uninspected and uncontrolled. 
The USSR has opposed the system on the ground that it is 
designed to put all the Agency’s activities under the “control 
and influence” of the United States.® 

The Agency’s report to the Assembly will include its deci- 
sion to enlarge the twenty-three-member Board of Governors 
by adding two states from the African and Middle Eastern 
region. This change will give that area geographical parity 
with Latin America, each having four seats. The Agency 
will also report its selection of a new Director-General. The 
Agency’s General Conference, which meets in Vienna in 
September, is expected to confirm the Board of Governors’ 
recommendation of Dr. Sigvard Eklund of Sweden for the 
post. 

In addition, the Assembly may discuss the possibility of 
a third United Nations International Conference on the 
Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy. This item was placed on 
the agenda of the fifteenth session after the Secretary-Gen- 
eral recommended a third conference “of the same compre- 
hensive character as the previous two.’”®® The Committee to 
which the item was assigned never got around to discussing 
the matter. 


REPRESENTATION OF CHINA 


On 18 November 1949, Chou En-lai, then Foreign Minis- 
ter of the People’s Republic of China, requested the General 
Assembly to reject the credentials of the Nationalist govern- 
ment and to seat the representatives of the newly established 
government at Peking. No action was taken on the request 
and the Nationalist government, although it had been forced 
to retreat from the mainland to the island of Taiwan, con- 


68 Ibid., pp. 17, 41-42. 
69 United Nations Doc. A/4751, 21 Apr. 1961. 





tinued to represent the Republic of China in all organs of 
the United Nations. 

In 1950 the General Assembly, by a vote of 33 to 16, with 
10 abstentions, rejected a motion by India to seat the Peking 
government. Since 1951 the Assembly has annually agreed 
to postpone discussion of the representation question, but 
the margin of victory for this moratorium has diminished 
every year since the end of the Korean war. In 1960 only 43 
per cent of the membership voted for postponement—42 to 
34 with 22 abstentions.” 

Supporters of the moratorium, led by the United States, 
have consistently argued that disagreement over the repre- 
sentation of China runs so deep that the discussion of such 
a “passionate controversy” would only “poison the interna- 
tional atmosphere.” This argument has been countered by 
other members who maintain that “passionate controversy”’ 
is the main business of the Assembly and that it is an “‘illogi- 
cal situation” to bypass an item because it is controversial.” 

Those who favor the moratorium have never suggested, 
however, that discussion be delayed indefinitely. When the 
General Committee’s recommendation against inscribing the 
item on the agenda was debated in plenary in 1960, the 
United Kingdom’s representative said: “We realize that the 
question of China’s representation at the United Nations 
will one day have to be considered by the General Assem- 
bly.”’? During the past five years those who have argued that 
that day has come have gained ground and it is probable that 
the question will be inscribed on the agenda of the sixteenth 


Assembly.” 


70 An earlier vote on an amendment offered by Nepal, which would have 
had the effect of inscribing the item on the agenda, was even closer: 38- 
34-26. 

71 Delegate of Indonesia, in GAOR: 15th Sess., 88lst Plenary Mtg., 1 Oct. 
1960, para. 168. 

72 Ibid., 884th Plenary Mtg., 3 Oct. 1960, para. 124. 

73 On 8 Feb. 1961 the Earl of Home, U.K. Foreign Secretary, stated in the 
House of Lords that “the facts of international life require that Communist 
China should be seated in the United Nations.” On 22 Feb. President Janio 
Quadros of Brazil, whose country has supported the moratorium in the past, 
ordered the Foreign Ministry to support inscription of the item on the 
agenda of the sixteenth Assembly. The New York Times, 9 and 23 Feb. 1961. 
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Although since 1951 the Assembly technically has consid- 
ered only the procedural question of inscription, there has 
been increasing debate on substantive elements. Opponents 
of representation for the Peking government have based their 
arguments primarily on a limitative interpretation of Article 
4 of the United Nations Charter and have specifically denied 
that the Charter supports the idea of universality.“ Pointing 
to Chinese Communist acts in Tibet and refusal to renounce 
the use of force in the Formosa Straits, they claim that the 
mainland government cannot be considered “peace-loving” 
and thus is automatically debarred under Article 4. They 
also disagree with the argument that participation in the 
United Nations might have a beneficial effect on Peking’s 
conduct. 

Supporters of a seat for the Communist government in- 
clude all East European states, a substantial number of Asian 
and African members, and some others—most of them strong 
proponents of the concept of universality. They have con- 
tended that a change in Chinese representation is dictated 
by legal, moral, and practical considerations. They stress the 
importance of “‘effective authority” as the proper yardstick 
by which to determine membership qualifications. The rep- 
resentative of the Soviet Union has asserted that “without 
China there can be no disarmament, without China the 
United Nations cannot function normally.”” Finally, while 
a number of supporters of a seat for Peking concede their 
disapproval of some of that government’s international ac- 
tivities, they argue that its representation in the United 
Nations would have a “mellowing influence” on Chinese 


behavior.” 

The crux. of the Chinese representation question is the 
determination of the future status of Taiwan. The govern- 
ments at both Peking and Taipeh consider Taiwan to be an 


74 These states by implication apply the criteria of “peace-loving states” 
to the particular government. 

75 GAOR: 15th Sess., 881st Plenary Mtg., 1 Oct. 1960, para. 93. 

76 [bid., 891st Plenary Mtg., 6 Oct. 1960, para. 97. 





integral part of the Republic of China. There is also a pro- 
visional Formosan government, established in Tokyo, which 
asserts the claims of native Formosans to govern themselves. 
The question is further complicated by the fact that the 
United States has a treaty commitment to the Taipeh gov- 
ernment to defend the island against attack from the main- 
land. 

In view of the apparent rigidity of each view, a solution 
will not be easy. The range of possibilities includes at least 
the following three courses of action: (1) to treat the prob- 
lem as one of “credentials” and simply seat the government 
at Peking in place of the government at Taipeh; (2) to seat 
the Communist government on condition that Taiwan re- 
main independent, or that a plebiscite be held to determine 
its future, or merely that the question of Taiwan not be 
decided by military force; and (3) to offer seats to both 
Chinas. 

With respect to any one of these courses, vital procedural 
questions will arise once it becomes necessary to determine 
whether the proposed action is “important” under Article 
18 of the Charter and thus requires a two-thirds majority 
for approval. If the representation question is decided purely 
as a matter of credentials, there is no precedent for requiring 
anything but a simple majority. On the other hand, if the 
Assembly approves a two-Chinas solution, thereby increasing 
the size of its membership by one, a two-thirds majority will 
probably be deemed necessary. If an intermediate solution 
is proposed, not involving an increase in membership but 
placing political conditions on the acceptance of credentials, 
the Assembly will have to decide whether the question is 
“important.” This can be done by a simple majority vote. 

The two-Chinas proposal, perhaps the most complicated 
of the three approaches, may well receive a thorough airing 
this autumn. It was frequently referred to in the 1960 debate, 
but no state offered a specific two-Chinas plan and the rep- 
resentative of the United States, to whom it was attributed, 
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specifically denied authorship.” Nevertheless, in view of the 
continuing de facto existence of two Chinas, proponents of 
universality of membership or of the criterion of “effective 
authority” may, under the existing circumstances, find they 
are in fact supporting a two-Chinas solution since each gov- 
ernment has displayed effective de facto authority over well 
defined territories for more than a decade. 

Anticipating this possibility and rejecting it, the Albanian 
representative argued in 1960 that “the right to represent a 
country on the international scene appertains to the Govern- 
ment which is exercising effective authority in that country,” 
but, he added, “we fully endorse the indisputable right of 
the People’s Republic of China to liberate Taiwan and the 
other Chinese islands, and we regard that as a domestic 
matter for China.” 

Should the Assembly ultimately decide that the govern- 
ments at Peking and at Taipeh should both be represented, 
the problem of implementation will remain. Normally ad- 
mission of a new state requires the concurrence of the 
permanent members of the Security Council. In the case of 
Taiwan, this procedure is not likely to succeed. One alter- 
native might be the adoption of a novel legal doctrine by 
the Assembly, according to which both Chinese governments 
would be seated as representatives of two “successor states” 
to the original Republic of China.” 

The Charter is silent on the question of representation 
for a member with two competing governments. There is 
no precedent to affirm or deny the legality of the “successor 
states” idea. The most closely related case in United Nations 
history arose when Pakistan, on its independence in 1947, 
asked that it be ‘‘automatically” considered as a member of 


77 The Soviet Union attributed the idea to the United States; the latter 
denied it. Jbid., 881st Plenary Mtg., 1 Oct. 1960, para. 94, and 894th Plenary 
Mtg., 8 Oct. 1960, para. 61, respectively. 

78 Ibid., 884th Plenary Mtg., 3 Oct. 1960, paras. 47, 50. 

79 A news report from Washington on 23 June 1961 indicated that this idea 
was under consideration by the United States. See The New York Times, 24 
June 1961, and Robert A. Scalapino, New Perspectives on Northeast Asia, 
Elmer Davis Memorial Pamphlet (Washington, ADA, 1961), p. 30. 
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the Organization, or if that were not approved, that it be 
admitted as a new member. The Security Council took the 
latter course after a statement by the Assistant Secretary- 
General, Ivan Kerno, who reasoned that in cases of partition 
“the territory which breaks off . . . will not, of course, [auto- 
matically] have membership in the United Nations.’ 


There has also been some discussion of the merger of 
Egypt and Syria as a precedent ‘in reverse” because it 
effected a change in the number of United Nations members 
without formal action by any United Nations organ. 


The Chinese case, however, would seem to be unique in 
that the contest is between two governments claiming to 
represent one state which is already a member. The two- 
Chinas solution would, in effect, recognize the existence of 
a new state represented by the government already seated 
and a new government to represent the state already ad- 
mitted. 

Even assuming the Assembly is able to agree on a solution, 
two future hurdles remain. First, the Security Council is not 
legally bound by an Assembly decision and thus the para- 
doxical situation might arise whereby China would be repre- 
sented in the Assembly by one government and in the 
Security Council by another. Two past actions, one by the 
Council and one by the Assembly, bear directly on this 
question. Early in 1950, the Council, after refusing to seat 
the Peking government, reconsidered its rules concerning 
the decisions on representation and asked a Committee of 
Experts to study an Indian proposal that would have re- 
quired the Council to consult with all members of the 
United Nations before acting on such questions. The Com- 
mittee, while expressing its belief that all United Nations 
organs should follow a uniform procedure on representation 


80 United Nations Press Release PM/473, 12 Aug. 1947. This statement was 
not formally discussed in the Council, which waived its normal formalities 
and recommended Pakistan without referring the question to the Committee 
on the Admission of New Members. The Assembly approved the recommen- 
dation after a brief debate in which Mr. Kerno’s opinion was disputed by 
Argentina on the ground that it usurped the prerogatives of the Assembly. 
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questions and that the General Assembly was the appropriate 
organ to take the lead, nevertheless concluded that the Coun- 
cil’s right to make its own decisions was not open to question. 
The Council adopted this view.™ 

In December of the same year, after defeating a motion 
to seat the Peking government, the Assembly debated the 
question of conflicting claims to representation and conclud- 
ed that, in the interests of uniformity, the attitude adopted 
by the Assembly ‘should be taken into account in other 
organs of the United Nations.’’*? 

No further action has been taken by either organ, but if 
the Assembly should agree on a solution to the Chinese 
question, it can be expected to press its view on the Council. 
Whether Nationalist China could successfully veto its own 
replacement on the Council is not certain. Such action would 
require successful application of the “double veto.” 

The second hurdle is acceptance by the-two governments 
of any decision recommended by the Assembly. To date both 
have been adamantly opposed to any compromise solution. 
Chou En-lai, according to a report by United States journal- 
ist Edgar Snow early this year, has said that if Taiwan 
remains in the United Nations under any name or form, 
“‘we will definitely refuse to take part in the United Nations 


81 Security Council, Official Records (SCOR): 5th Year, 468th Mtg., 28 Feb. 
1950. For the Committee of Experts report, see SCOR: 5th Year, Suppl. for 
1 Jan.-31 May (S/1457 and Corr. 1), pp. 16-18. In their reports to the Foreign 
Relations Committee on their participation in the fifteenth Assembly, US. 
Senators George D. Aiken and Wayne Morse argue that, for political reasons, 
the Security Council would follow the Assembly’s decision on credentials 
questions. The United States in the United Nations: 1960—A Turning Point, 
Supplementary Reports, Cmtte. on For, Rel., U.S. Senate, 87th Cong., Ist Sess. 
(Washington, G.P.O., Feb. 1961). 

82 GAOR: 5th Sess., 325th Plenary Mtg., 14 Dec. 1950. General Assembly 
Res. 396 (V), 14 Dec. 1950, carried 36 to 6 with 9 abstentions. The Soviet bloc 
opposed the resolution on the grounds that its real purpose was to prevent 
the representation of China in the United Nations by giving the Assembly 
authority to make moral judgments about members’ qualifications. China was 
not mentioned by Cuba, sponsor of the resolution, or by any of the resolu- 
tion’s supporters. 

83 This involves two steps: first, vetoing a move to declare the question 
procedural (this question itself is normally substantive but the attempt to 
veto it has sometimes been frustrated by an adverse ruling of the chair); 
second, vetoing the substantive question. 
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and sit together with them, so as not to create a situation of 
‘two Chinas.’ ’** Chen Cheng, Vice-president of the Nation- 
alist government on Formosa, has been quoted as saying that 
his government “would quit the United Nations rather than 
share Chinese representation there with Red China.”® 

Faced with all these difficulties it seems highly improbable 
that any discussion by the Assembly this year will result in 
a final solution. Assuming that the item will be on the 
agenda, the likelihood is that the problem—after a long and 
heated debate—will either be remitted to the seventeenth 
session or referred to a committee for further study. Al- 
though there is no precedent for it, some attempt may be 
made to require from the Peking government advance as- 
surances of its willingness to live up to the obligations of 
the Charter. 


CHARTER REVIEW 


At the twelfth Assembly in 1957 it was decided to defer a 
General Conference on Charter Review until an “appro- 
priate time” when “auspicious international circumstances” 
would maximize its chances for success.*”7 The sixteenth 
Assembly will be under strong pressure to declare that the 
time and circumstances now require at least some revision 
of the United Nations Charter. 

The question of revision will be before the Assembly on 
three separate counts. First, at the request of the fourteenth 


84“Red China’s Leaders Talk Peace on Their Terms,” Look, 31 Jan. 1961. 
See also H. Arthur Steiner, “Communist China in the World Community,” 
International Conciliation, No. 533 (May 1961). 

85 New York Herald Tribune, 6 July 1961. A further argument made 
against the “successor states” idea is that it would set a precedent for the 
partition of Germany and other disputed areas. This appears to be a ground- 
less fear, however, in view of the facts that none of these areas is now repre- 
sented in the United Nations and the Assembly's action would be effective 
only for representative purposes. 

86 One argument made against creating a study committee is that a similar 
attempt in 1950-51 produced no beneficial result. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that participation of the People’s Republic of China in the Korean war 
complicated the committee’s task. 

87 GAOR: 12th Sess., 705th Mtg., 14 Oct. 1957, para. 3. 
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Assembly it will be on the agenda as the general question 
of Charter review. Second, it will be discussed in connection 
with the specific problem (which the fifteenth Assembly 
debated at length but was not able to resolve) of enlarging 
the Security Council and the Economic and Social Council. 
Third, it wili undoubtedly arise in connection with the 
proposal made by the Soviet Union to reorganize the Sec- 
retariat.® 

As provided in Article 109 of the Charter, the question 
of holding a conference on Charter review was placed on the 
agenda of the Assembly’s tenth session. There the question 
was debated at length, and the Assembly voted 43 to 6, with 
9 abstentions, for appointment of a committee to prepare 
recommendations concerning the conference and report back 
to the twelfth session. Both the twelfth and fourteenth ses- 
sions, however, deferred action for additional two-year peri- 
ods. The fourteenth Assembly decided to keep the committee 
in being and requested it report “with recommendations” 
not later than the sixteenth session. -Presumably it will do so, 
although as of mid-August no meeting had been scheduled. 

The question of enlarging the Security Council and the 
Economic and Social Council has been on the agenda of each 
session since the eleventh. A resolution adopted by the four- 
teenth Assembly expressed desire for a reorganization of the 
Councils to improve the present distribution of seats in the 
two organs. A long debate in the Special Political Committee 
at the fifteenth session failed to resolve serious differences 
of opinion and no resolutions were adopted. The Soviet 
Union, whose agreement under the unanimity principle is 
necessary to effect any change in the Charter, insisted at the 
fifteenth session upon two prerequisites: 
An objective appraisal must . . . be made of the situation in the 
world today and it must be realized that any change in the com- 
position of the organs in question [is] bound to entail a revision 
of the whole structure. Moreover, in order to solve that problem, 
the question of the restoration of China to its legitimate rights 
must be settled.*® 


88 For discussion of the Soviet proposal, see pp. 205 ff. 
89 GAOR: 15th Sess., Spec. Pol. Cmtte., 186th Mtg., 31 Oct. 1960, para. 30. 
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Although accused of “engaging in horse trading” (by the 
present representative of China) and requested by many 
other delegations not to insist on linking the questions of 
Chinese representation and of Secretariat organization with 
that of enlarging the Councils, the USSR’s position remained 
unchanged. 

In view of this impasse, Nigeria proposed that the alloca- 
tion of seats in both Councils be modified to reflect the 
increased representation of the many African and Asian 
states in the United Nations. Since this would presumably 
mean a reduction in the number of seats currently occupied 
by Latin American and West European countries, there was 
a noticeable lack of enthusiasm on the part of these states. 
Paraguay, for example, retorted, ““Those who were ready to 
give away the seats of others might show their generosity 
by giving up their own.’ 

All the permanent members of the Security Council ex- 
cept France finally voted against a resolution which favored 
redistribution of seats pending agreement on the enlarge- 
ment of the Councils. The representative of Liberia was 
moved to remark that he was “now convinced that the great 
Powers had no intention of granting any representation to 
the African States, which they were only using as pawns on 
the chess-board of international politics.”™ 

However, some concessions were finally made. An African 
member (Liberia) was elected to the Security Council in 
place of a retiring European member (Italy). Italy was 
then elected to the Economic and Social Council, and it was 
agreed informally that an African state would succeed a 
European state (Spain) whose term expires in 1961. 

Although the long debate in committee did not result in 
any formal action on the enlargement of the Councils, it did 
reflect majority approval of the idea in principle. There was 
also some indication of details on which the members may 


90 Jbid., 193rd Mtg., 7 Nov. 1960, para. 20. 

91 Jbid., 217th Mtg., 5 Dec. 1960, para. 34. 

92 United Nations Doc, A/4684, p. xv. Under a gentlemen’s agreement, 
Liberia will serve for only one year and will be succeeded by Ireland. 
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not be agreed once a specific amendment is presented. ‘The 
representative of Ghana suggested that Cnina’s permanent 
seat might be given to India and another seat created for an 
African power. The representative of Czechoslovakia sug- 
gested that both India and Indonesia might become perma- 
nent members in addition to China. Several Western dele- 
gates called for moderation and cautioned against making 
the Councils “unwieldy.” 

Meanwhile, the smaller powers have been availing them- 
selves in growing numbers of the provision in Article 31 of 
the Charter which permits the Security Council to invite a 
member of the United Nations to participate in its discus- 
sions, without a vote, when the Council “considers that the 
interests of that Member are specially affected.”” The result 
is an untidy de facto enlargement; often there is not even 
room enough at the Council table for the “specially affected”’ 
states. It can be expected that this situation will add to the 
pressures for change in the composition of the Councils.” 


THE CONGO 


The difficulties of the young Republic of the Congo (Leo- 
poldville) contrast starkly with the relatively smooth transi- 
tion to independence of other new African states. 

Violence broke out in the Congo just one week after its 
accession to independence on 30 June 1960, and a crisis of 
major proportions was clearly in the making. The Armée 
nationale congolaise (ANC, then called the Force publique) 
mutinied in Thysville against its Belgian officers, demanding 
higher pay and promotions as its “‘piece of independence 
cake.” Violence, disorder, and pillaging, directed primarily 
at the many remaining Europeans, spread quickly through 
the country. 

93 Other United Nations bodies have already been enlarged. The Economic 
and Social Council, for example, has decided to increase the membership 
of seven functional commissions by three members each. See United Nations 
Doc. E/3552, 2 Aug. 1961. One increase has been made and another proposed 


for the International Law Commission. See p. 190. 
%4 Colin Legum, Congo Disaster (London, Penguin Books, 1961), p. 117. 
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At the first sign of trouble, Belgium rushed troops back 
into its former colony to protect the considerable interests 
it still had there. It looked on benignly when the province 
of Katanga, which derives much of its wealth from the oper- 
ations of the mammoth Union Miniére du Haut-Katanga, 
announced its secession on 11 July—a move justified by the 
provincial authorities in the interest of preventing the spread 
of disorder to their territory. Lacking experienced leader- 
ship of any sort—indeed, seventy-five years of Belgian rule 
had produced only seventeen university graduates in the 
entire country—the new state seemed in danger of disinte- 
grating. 

In the name of the Central Government, President Joseph 
Kasavubu and Premier Patrice Lumumba desperately ap- 
pealed on 12 July for military aid, first to the United States, 
which suggested a multilateral approach, and then to the 
United Nations, “not to restore the internal situation in 
Congo but rather to protect the national territory against 
acts of aggression committed by Belgian metropolitan 
troops.”®> The situation was deteriorating hour by hour. 
After hasty consultations, the Secretary-General called for 
a meeting of the Security Council on 13 July, using his 
powers under Article 99 of the United Nations Charter for 
the first time in his eight-year tenure.® He urged the Council 
to “act with the utmost speed”’ to establish a United Nations 


Force for the Congo. 

It was not at all certain that the Council would act, how- 
ever. France and the United Kingdom were clearly uncom- 
fortable at any implied criticism of their ally, Belgium. The 
Soviet Union and Poland seemed to favor “effective action to 
halt the aggression” but were more concerned with indicting 
Belgium than with formulating concrete proposals for restor- 

95 United Nations Doc. $/4382, 13 July 1960. Note that the Belgian forces 


had not been requested by the Congo, a necessary condition for their entry 
under the treaty of friendship concluded on 29 June 1960 between the Congo 


and Belgium. 

98 Article 99 empowers the Secretary-General to “bring to [the Security 
Council’s] attention . . . any matter which in his opinion may threaten the 
maintenance of international peace and security.” 
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ing order. Other powers were more fearful of anarchy than of 
the presence of Belgian troops. Nonetheless, a crisis of this 
magnitude in one of the largest, richest, and most strategi- 
cally located states in Africa could not be allowed to con- 
tinue unchecked, particularly as the possibility of East-West 
involvement grew. Eight votes, one more than the required 
minimum, were finally found in the early hours of 14 July 
for a resolution, sponsored by Tunisia, which called upon 
Belgium to withdraw its troops and authorized the Secretary- 
General, 


in consultation with the Government of the Republic of the 
Congo, to provide the Government with such military assistance 
as may be necessary until, through the efforts of the Congolese 
Government with the technical assistance of the United Nations, 
the national security forces may be able, in the opinion of the 
Government, to meet fully their tasks.” 


This vague mandate in effect left details completely to the 
Secretary-General. He proceeded quickly to put together 
a United Nations Force, in keeping with the principles he 


had outlined in the Council debate. As with UNEF in the 
Middle East, the Congo Force could take no part in any 
internal conflict; it was to have freedom of movement in its 
area of operation; its composition and direction would be 
within the sole competence of the United Nations; it could 
not take the initiative in the use of force but was to “act 
only in self-defense.” 

In amplification, the Secretary-General stated that he 
would normally be guided by the wishes of the host country 
in determining the Force’s composition, but that troops of 
the permanent members of the Security Council, along with 
those of any country considered to have national interests 
involved, would be excluded. Troops of African nations 
would be sought first, but in order to give an “element of 
universality” to the operation, there could be forces from 
other areas. In its second Congo resolution, the Council 


97 United Nations Doc. $/4387, 14 July 1960. China, France, and the 
United Kingdom abstained. 
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unanimously endorsed this concept of the United Nations 
Force. 


ONUC into the Breach 


In answer to the Secretary-General’s initial appeal for 
troops from member African states, Ethiopian, Ghanaian, 
Guinean, Moroccan, and Tunisian units began arriving in 
Congo within thirty hours of the Council’s resolution. ‘The 
Force reached a level of seven battalions (4,000 men) in the 
first week and grew to more than twice that size shortly there- 
after, as Irish, Liberian, and Swedish troops arrived. 

At first the United Nations Operation in the Congo 
(French acronym: ONUC), under the field command of the 
Secretary-General’s Special Representative, Ralph Bunche, 
seemed on the way to repeating the success of UNEF. Bel- 
gian troops were withdrawn from the major cities where a 
semblance of order was restored. It was soon evident, how- 
ever, that all was not well. Early signs of foreign unilateral 
intervention, in addition to that of Belgium, complicated 
the already critical internal situation. Inter-tribal antago- 
nism, suppressed but not eliminated under the colonial re- 
gime, erupted into local wars. Leaderless Congolese military 
units continued to rampage through the country. Inspired 
by Katanga’s example, the South Kasai “Mining State” under 
Albert Kalonji also seceded. And in his provincial capital 
of Elisabethville, President Moise Tshombe not only refused 
to dismiss the Belgian troops and advisers who were vital to 
his continued existence, but announced that United Nations 
troops attempting to enter Katanga would be opposed by 
force. 

This attitude on the part of the Katanga authorities caused 
the Secretary-General to return to the Security Council in 
early August for a clarification of his mandate. “The entry 
of the United Nations Force into the province of Katanga 
is necessary” was the Council’s response, and Belgium was 
asked “to withdraw immediately its troops from the prov- 


98 United Nations Doc. $/4405, 22 July 1960. 
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ince.”* On the strength of this resolution and subsequent ex- 
planations to President Tshombe that ONUC could neither 
prevent the national government from subduing the province 
by force nor assist in such an endeavor,’ the Secretary-Gen- 
eral himself was able to lead Swedish contingents of ONUC 
into the province in mid-August, and in the following 
months the modest United Nations “presence” was rein- 
forced by a few additional troops from other European 
countries. The United Nations did not succeed, however, in 
getting the Belgian political advisers eliminated. Moreover, 
it found itself confronted with Belgian military officers in 
the provincial armed forces. 

It was primarily ONUC’s refusal to go further to “subdue” 
secessionist Katanga and South Kasai and its delay in obtain- 
ing complete removal of Belgian troops that led to Premier 
Lumumba’s increasing disaffection with the international 
command. He appealed to individual foreign states, notably 
Ghana, the People’s Republic of China, and the Soviet Un- 
ion for assistance. By the end of August Soviet and Czech 
technicians and equipment, including air transports, were in 
considerable evidence. This aid facilitated an invasion of 
South Kasai by Central Government forces, although the 
campaign proved abortive, leaving ANC troops to terrorize 
the civilian population. 

These actions upset the delicate balance of power within 
the Central Government. On 5 September President Kasa- 
vubu, until this time regarded as a politically ineffectual 
chief of state, dismissed Premier Lumumba on the grounds 
that his government had failed in its duties and had plunged 
the state into civil war by military offensives against the se- 
cessionist regimes in the south. As the President and the 
Premier went to the public with inflammatory appeals for 
support in their struggle for power, ONUC was forced by 
events to play a role in the crisis. In order to preserve order, 
it took over the radio stations and airports, denying their use 


99 United Nations Doc. $/4426, 9 Aug. 1960. Adopted by 9 votes in favor, 


none opposed, with 2 abstentions. 
100 See United Nations Doc. $/4417/Add.6, 12 Aug. 1960, para. 8. 
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to either faction, even at the risk of undermining the author- 
ity of the Lumumba government. With both sides invoking 
the Loi Fondamentale—the provincial constitution’*—in 
their own behalf and the President ignoring parliamentary 
votes of confidence in the Lumumba government, the army 
under its Chief of Staff, Colonel Joseph Mobutu, entered the 
fray on 14 September, establishing a Collége des universi- 
taires to rule the country. One of the new regime’s first acts 
was to announce that it would close the East European em- 
bassies and expel their technicians. 


General Assembly Involvement 


With the breakdown of cooperation between the President 
and Premier—the two chief Congolese political figures with 
statutory authority—the always tenuous consensus within the 
United Nations disintegrated. The Western powers tended 
to see chaos and political vacuum as the over-arching dangers 
and called for reaffirmation of the mandate, however vague, 
of the Secretary-General. The older African states, particu- 
larly Ghana, Guinea, and the United Arab Republic, saw the 
purpose of the United Nations operation primarily as sup- 
port for Premier Lumumba, the most nearly national leader 
and a proponent of African nationalist principles. Most of 
the newer French-speaking African states were closely affili- 
ated with President Kasavubu. To the East European states, 
the targets of Colonel Mobutu, the real villains were impe- 
rialist Belgium, the United States, and their “lackeys” in the 
Congo. Caught between these antithetical interests was the 
Secretary-General. Though, in order to meet objections that 
he was being high-handed and to try to mitigate his crushing 


101 Under the provisions of the Loi Fondamentale, the Chief of State was 
authorized to dismiss the ministers (Art. 22) but the resigning government 
was required to conduct the affairs of state until its successor was formed 
(Art. 44). It further empowered the Chief of State to adjourn Parliament 
(Art. 31) but only for a period of one month (Art. 70). Parliament could 
not be dissolved without consultation with the Council of Ministers and a 
two-thirds concurring vote of one of the two houses (Art. 71). Questions of 
interpretation of the basic law were the “exclusive privilege” of the chambers 
of Parliament (Art. 51). 
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responsibilities, he had formed in August an Advisory Com- 
mittee on the Congo comprising the eighteen nations supply- 
ing military units to ONUC, Mr. Hammarskjold came under 
severe attack. 

The fourth emergency special session of the General As- 
sembly was convened to consider the Congo question on 17 
September after a Soviet veto earlier in the day had fore- 
stalled any Security Council action.’ Debate concentrated 
on two major issues: whether to endorse the policies and 
actions of the Secretary-General, and whether to condemn 
the unilateral assistance given Premier Lumumba by several 
states. The United States led the forces seeking “to affirm 
and strengthen the mandate already given to the Secretary- 
General by the Security Council.” The Soviet position, on 
the other hand, was that “the United Nations Command and 
the Secretary-General personally have unmasked themselves 
as supporters of the colonialists.’’ 

Faced with the alternative of undermining the United 
Nations operation by indicting the Secretary-General or of 
supporting both the Secretary-General and ONUG, an over- 
whelming majority—some of them reluctantly—chose to re- 
quest that the Secretary-General continue 
to assist the Central Government of the Congo in the restoration 
and maintenance of law and order throughout the territory of 
the Republic of the Congo and to safeguard its unity, territori- 
al integrity and political independence. 


It also appealed to members to “refrain from the direct and 
indirect provision of arms” outside the United Nations as- 
sistance program, and called for the “speedy solution by 
peaceful means of all . . . internal conflicts” by the Congo- 
lese. To assist in this process, it created a Conciliation Com- 
mission made up of African and Asian representatives to be 
appointed by the Advisory Committee on the Congo. 


102 United Nations Doc. $/4526, 17 Sept. 1960. The United States draft 
resolution was carried by 8 votes, with Poland and the Soviet Union op- 
posed, and France abstaining. 

103 GAOR: 4th Emer. Spec. Sess., 858th Plenary Mtg., 17 Sept. 1960, para. 
138, 189, respectively. 

104 General Assembly Res. 1474 (ES-IV), 20 Sept. 1960. 
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In the Congo, however, the political cleavage was deepen- 
ing. President Kasavubu, swimming with the then prevailing 
tide, sanctioned the new regime of Colonel Mobutu’s unt- 
versitaires, transferring to them all legislative and executive 
powers and proroguing Parliament. Their rule, often with 
the advice of their Belgian professors, came at a strategic 
time, enabling President Kasavubu to consolidate his power 
in the western provinces: Premier Lumumba came under de 
facto house arrest at the hands of the ANC, and the Ghana 
embassy, an active agent on his behalf, was closed. 

A major factor strengthening the new government’s hand 
was its control, however imperfect, of the army in the Leo- 
poldville area. Another was the fifteenth Assembly’s resolu- 
tion of 22 November. Although in its first meeting on 20 
September the Assembly formally admitted the Congo to 
membership, the seating of its delegation was deferred for 
consideration by the Credentials Committee. In late October, 
however, eight African and Asian powers proposed that the 
“representatives of the Central Government of the Republic 
of the Congo” be seated pending the Credentials Committee 
report, a move that would have brought the Lumumba dele- 
gation (already in New York) to the floor. President Kasa- 
vubu quickly appointed his own delegation and hurried to 
New York to address the Assembly. The Credentials Com- 
mittee, after heated debate, recommended by 6 votes to 1 
(with Morocco and the United Arab Republic not voting) 
that the President’s credentials be accepted. Those who con- 
sidered Mr. Lumumba’s dismissal illegal and favored seating 
his delegation were thus forced to bring their fight into 
plenary. 

Although it was generally recognized that both the Presi- 
dent and Premier had a certain claim to legitimacy, the 
Assembly chose to accept the Kasavubu delegation—the ma- 
jority feeling either that the Congolese presidency was the 
only remaining uncontested and effective national political 
institution, or that acceptance of the President’s authority 
would facilitate the task of conciliation. The Credentials 
Committee recommendation was accepted by a vote of 53 in 
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favor (largely Latin American, West European, and French- 
speaking African states), with 24 opposed and 19 abstentions. 
When further debate proved acrimonious and unfruitful, 
the Congo question was deferred until the resumed fifteenth 
session, when it was expected that a report from the Concili- 
ation Commission (which left in December for the Congo) 
would be available. The Lumumba supporters were dis- 
heartened by this turn of events—Guinea, Morocco, and the 
UAR going so far as to withdraw their forces from ONUC. 


A Turning Point 


The death of Patrice Lumumba, announced on 13 Feb- 
ruary 1961, was a turning point in the Congo’s political 
development. After a brief escape from his enforced resi- 
dence on 27 November, the Premier had been imprisoned 
in an army garrison outside Leopoldville and was finally 
transferred on 17 January to the Katanga authorities because 
“sufficient guarantees” of security were available there. His 
supporters at the United Nations issued dire warnings that 
his enemies were conniving at his murder. Within a month, 
the Katanga government announced he had been killed by 
hostile tribesmen in northern Katanga during an attempted 
escape. 

The:danger of outright civil war, present for some time, 
reached a new height following this announcement. Political 
executions occurred.'® Belgian, French, and South African 
mercenaries were recruited by Katanga, and the danger of 
overt foreign intervention increased. By this time President 
Kasavubu had replaced the universitaires with the new gov- 
ernment of Joseph Iléo, but it, too, was unable to cope with 
the situation despite efforts at reconciliation. 

These developments again brought the Congo question 
before the Security Council. Faced with world-wide demon- 
strations of indignation and concern, a consensus was ob- 
tained in favor of a resolution that worked a radical change 
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in the United Nations Congo operation. By its Resolution 
S/4741 of 21 February, the Council urged that “the United 
Nations take immediately all appropriate measures to pre- 
vent the occurrence of civil war in the Congo, including... 
the use of force, if necessary, in the last resort.” The resolu- 
tion also called for “an immediate and impartial investiga- 
tion” to determine the circumstances of Mr. Lumumba’s 
death and to secure punishment of the guilty parties. Largely 
on the preliminary recommendation of the Conciliation 
Commission, which was still in the Congo at the time, the 
Council resolved that certain substantive steps be taken in 
the interests of re-establishing order: Parliament should re- 
convene under proper protection; Congolese armed units and 
personnel should be reorganized and brought under disci- 
pline and control; all foreign military and para-military per- 
sonnel, including political advisers, should be immediately 
evacuated. 

The Council resolution made ONUC’s position difficult 
in the extreme. On the official level, President Kasavubu 
stated that “the use of force and any form of coercion by the 
United Nations would be contrary both to the spirit and 
letter of the Charter.”' In the field, the ANC, fearful that 
ONUC would now attempt to disarm Congolese forces, more 
and more frequently clashed with United Nations forces. 
There was a direct exchange of fire between ANC and 
ONUC forces at Matadi on 5 March. Several Sudanese sol- 
diers were killed. Similar incidents involving the United 
Nations Force and hostile tribal or secessionist armed units 
in the provinces resulted ir further loss of life, Ghanaian 
contingents being heavily hit.” Any action or inaction by 
ONUC in these circumstances seemed to favor one side or 
the other. 

Another ‘factor making the United Nations position diffi- 
cult during this period was the antagonism between President 

Kasavubu and Rajeshwar Dayal, who in September had 
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succeeded Mr. Bunche as the Secretary-General’s Special Rep- 
resentative. Resentment over Mr. Dayal’s actions, including 
his open criticism of the President’s policies, his antagonism 
to Colonel Mobutu, and his role in preventing military ac- 
tion against Antoine Gizenga and other Lumumba support- 
ers in the eastern province of Orientale led Mr. Kasavubu 
to declare: 


Ambassador Dayal has lost the confidence of the people and the 
authorities of the Congo. His presence in the Congo automati- 
cally precludes the co-operation that is desirable and necessary 
for the success of both civilian and military operations.!® 


Mr. Gizenga, Vice-Premier under Mr. Lumumba, had fled 
Leopoldville in December and gone to Stanleyville, the capi- 
tal of Orientale province and the stronghold of Lumumba 
supporters. Acting with the support of the provincial authori- 
ties, the local gendarmerie, and elements of the ANC under 
the control of General Victor Lundula (Colonel Mobutu’s 
predecessor as Chief of Staff), Mr. Gizenga had laid claim to 
being head of the “legitimate” Congo government (during 
the Premier’s detention) and stated that the national capital 
was provisionally transferred to Stanleyville. After Mr. Lu- 
mumba’s death, agitation in the eastern region increased and 
European residents became the target of threats and mal- 
treatment. Military campaigns originating from Stanleyville 
brought Kivu province under Mr. Gizenga’s control, and 
sallies into northern Katanga led to establishment of a re- 
gime which claimed to have created a new province of 
Lualaba, loyal to Stanleyville. Thus much of eastern Congo 
fell to the “heirs” of the first Premier. 

The threat posed by the growing influence and apparent 
power of Stanleyville and the increasingly active role of 
ONUC stimulated new efforts at reconciliation between the 
central government and the dissident Tshombe and Kalonji 
regimes, each of whose existence was endangered by the same 


factors. 
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Movement Toward Unity 


By late April it proved possible to get all the major politi- 
cal parties except those supporting Mr. Gizenga to Coquil- 
hatville for a political conference, which paved the way for 
national reconciliation and political reconstruction. At an 
earlier conference at Tananarive (Malagasy), the same par- 
ticipants had accepted the confederal principles being pressed 
by Mr. Tshombe; in a reversal of this position, delegates at 
Coquilhatville reached agreement on establishing a stronger 
federal government which would nevertheless allow a degree 
of autonomy to twenty-odd (largely ethnic) local states. When 
Mr. Tshombe attempted on 26 April to walk out of the 
Coquilhatville conference in protest, the Kasavubu forces 
placed him under house arrest and, by detaining him for two 
months, managed to obtain his paper agreement to the con- 
ference decisions. Although the agreement did not last be- 
yond the Katanga leader’s return home, Parliament was con- 
vened in accordance with the Coquilhatville understandings. 

Meanwhile relations with ONUC were measurably im- 
proving. Now up to nearly 20,000 men, largely as a result 
of India’s contribution of some 5,000 soldiers, the United 
Nations Force clashed less frequently with the ANC. This 
reflected the rapport gradually being attained between 
ONUC and the central authorities following Mr. Dayal’s 
return to New York in early March for consultations. ‘The 
resumed fifteenth Assembly session helped matters along by 
striking a conciliatory tone—offering United Nations pro- 
tection for a reconvened session of Parliament, urging the 
Congolese to solve their political problems peacefully, and 
enjoining the remaining foreign military forces to leave the 
Congo.’ Effect was also given to the Security Council’s 
earlier resolution of 21 February by the appointment of a 
four-member Commission of Investigation to inquire into 


109 General Assembly Res. 1600 and 1599 (XV), 15 Apr. 1961. Reports from 
ONUC and the Conciliation Commission revealed that Belgian mercenaries 
remained in the Congo (particularly in Katanga) even though organized 
military units had been withdrawn. United Nations Doc. A/4711,.20 Mar. 
1961. 
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the circumstances of Mr. Lumumba’s death’; its report 
may be submitted to the sixteenth Assembly. Mr. Dayal 
resigned from his post in May because “the responsibility 
for the direction and coordination of the Operation [was] 
falling increasingly on the United Nations Headquarters 
at New York.”!4 

When the Congolese Parliament finally met in mid-July, 
200 of the 221 legislators arrived at Louvanium University 
(outside Leopoldville) where informal sessions began under 
United Nations protection. Nearly all factions were repre- 
sented, including that of Mr. Gizenga, who claimed illness 
as the reason for his personal absence. Although the twelve 
legislators pledged to Mr. Tshombe were at first kept in 
Katanga, even they arrived in August after a government 
had been formed.’ 


Civilian Operation in the Congo 


As the political situation in the Congo has clarified, the 
civilian operation of the United Nations has been increas- 
ingly able to realize its assistance potential. ‘The preoccupa- 
tion of governmental authorities with political events, the 
disruption caused by military campaigns, and the inflation- 
ary effect of maintaining the large highly-paid armies—fac- 
tors which for some time operated to circumscribe the tech- 
nical assistance program—now show promise of being less 
of a hindrance to effective action. 

In response to the Security Council resolutions, more par- 
ticularly that of 22 July 1960 which invited the specialized 
agencies of the United Nations to “render to the Secretary- 
General such assistance as he may require,” the Organization 
has put into the field its largest civilian team to date, in a 
technical assistance effort of unmatched proportions. Only 
an operation on this scale could have met the situation that 
developed after 7 July 1960 with the mass exodus of Belgians. 


110 General Assembly Res. 1601 (XV), 15 Apr. 1961, adopted by 45 votes to 
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There was an immediate and country-wide breakdown in 
regular commercial arrangements for food distribution. 
Operations at the Congo’s only ocean port, Matadi, ground 
to a complete halt, allowing the river to silt and stopping 
all traffic. A large-scale. flight of capital took place. Surface 
transport collapsed almost completely; hospitals were aban- 
doned by their medical staffs; the entire social security sys- 
tem threatened to disintegrate; air traffic and other means of 
communication were paralyzed; the danger of smallpox and 
plague epidemics was acute." 

The Chief of United Nations Civilian Operations in the 
Congo promptly instituted a program which included emer- 
gency action, operational and long-range planning assistance, 
training of Congolese professionals and technicians, and re- 
cruitment of foreign technicians. Participating in the techni- 
cal assistance program were virtually all of the special- 
ized agencies and the International Red Cross. ONUC con- 
sultants work with all major ministries of the government. 
Food distribution programs have been established, public 
works projects instituted and supervised, medical teams put 
into the field, teachers recruited from abroad, and telecom- 
munications facilities operated. The over-all international 
team grew to include over 500 staff members from twenty- 
eight nations and 1,400 locally recruited Congolese.™ 


The aim of the civilian command, however, is to replace 
its staff with Congolese as soon as possible. A product of the 
joint efforts of The Ford Foundation, the Congo govern- 
ment, and ONUC, the National School of Law and Adminis- 
tration was established in February 1961; it is providing a 
rush course to train judicial officials and higher civil servants. 
In addition, courses for police commissioners, customs in- 
spectors, and postal administrators have been created. Of 
particular significance is the in-service training provided for 
senior government officials in political economy, statistics, 
constitutional and administrative law, and like subjects. 


113 United Nations Doc. $/4531, 21 Sept. 1960, paras. 41-47. Southern Ka- 
tanga was the exception to the rule. 
114 United Nations Doc. A/4703, 1 Mar. 1961, para. 6. 
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The United Nations decided in June 1961 to make sub- 
stantial funds available to aid in the country’s economic re- 
covery. The Congo government’s acceptance of the prere- 
quisite terms'® augurs well for future development. Presi- 
dent Kasavubu has agreed to take long-needed steps to put 
the nation’s finances on a sound basis, and, in turn, the 
Secretary-General has promised additional technical assist- 
ance and has made an initial loan of $10,000,000 to be used 
for economic rehabilitation. 


The Second Year 


The Secretary-General has stated that “the grievous stage 
is past” in the Congo. This would indeed seem to be the 
case now that Parliament has been convened and a govern- 
ment of national unity, invested unanimously by that Par- 
liament on 2 August as the legal successor to the first Central 
Government, is seriously involved in reaching agreement 
on the country’s future under the leadership of Cyrille 
Adoula."* The completed withdrawal of Belgian military 
units, the progressive removal of foreign mercenaries and 
political advisers formerly in Katanga and South Kasai, and 
the reorganization of ANC, which has begun with United 
Nations assistance, promise to remove other potential sources 
of disorder. As yct, not all Belgian military officers have left, 
but the cooperation of the Congolese in accomplishing this 
is promising. Even on the economic and social front, the 
prospect is open for encouraging developments. 

The Congo’s human and material resources place the 
country in a much better position to move ahead than most 
other new nations. As a result of the Belgian policy of em- 
phasizing mass attendance at the elementary level “before 
any substantial elite could be created by a university educa- 
tion,” an unusually large portion of the 14,000,000 inhabi- 
tants possess primary education and technical skills." The 


115 See United Nations Press Release CO/153, 12 June 1961. 

116 See United Nations Doc. $/4923, 13 Aug. 1961. 

117 Alan P. Merriam, Congo: Background of Conflict (Evanston, North- 
western Univ. Press, 1961), p. 42. 
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Congo, consequently, has a broad base on which to begin to 
build the necessary cadres of qualified administrators, civil 
servants, and professional groups. Its natural resources are 
abundant: Katanga produces approximately 8 per cent of 
the world’s copper, 73 per cent of its cobalt, and other min- 
erals; Kasai produces some 80 per cent of the world’s in- 
dustrial diamonds; throughout the country are spread gold, 
manganese, tin, and other minerals. Furthermore, a com- 
bination of plantation production and individual cultivation 
produces significant quantities of such agricultural products 
as coffee, cocoa, and rubber. The Congo’s mines and the 
agricultural areas have for the most part survived the hectic 
year intact; exports of minerals from Katanga even increased, 
thanks to the staying power of the Union Miniére.™ 

But political reconciliation, the necessary condition for 
such development, has not yet been fully consumated. If 
Mr. Adoula’s government is able to obtain full national sup- 
port, including that of Mr. Tshombe in Katanga, then the 
future is bright. 

For the United Nations, too, the “grievous stage” of its 
Congo operation may well be past. The sixteenth Assembly 
will nevertheless have the difficult and critical problem of 
meeting the financial costs of ONUC."® Related to the fiscal 
question is the matter of military requirements. Although it 
may soon be possible to reduce ONUC forces,’ their con- 
tinuation at any level will be dependent on General Assem- 
bly appropriations and the attitudes of members states. A 
substantial civilian assistance operation, considerably less 
expensive than the military, will continue, in view of Congo- 
lese needs and the fact that much of its costs are met by 
specialized agencies, the Expanded Programme of Technical 
Assistance, and voluntary contributions. In the final analysis, 


118I¢ is reported that in 1960, for example, the Union Miniére grossed 
more than $78,000,000, some $50,000,000 of which was divided between the 
Congo, Belgian, and Katanga governments. 

119 See pp. 202 ff. 

120 Dr. Sture Linner, senior United Nations Representative on the scene, 
visualizes the possibility of a “slow phase-out” beginning soon, The New 
York Times, 4 Aug. 1961, 
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the success of the Congo operation depends on the Congolese 
people themselves; nevertheless, there is little question that 
the mammoth effort of the United Nations in the Congo has 
gone far to sustain the young country in the crisis of its first 
year of independence and to avert the internationalization 
of domestic conflict. 


ANGOLA 


On 15 March an African revolt against Portuguese rule 
in Angola began in the vicinity of the northern town of San 
Salvador—once the capital of the medieval African kingdom 
of Kongo. 

Trouble in Angola was not unexpected. After almost 500 
years of Portuguese presence, the great mass of the African 
population was among the poorest and most backward in the 
world. The average African wage was six dollars a month. 
Illiteracy stood at 98 per cent. Health services hardly existed 
in the countryside. And, most hated of all, forced labor— 
under the euphemism of a “contract” system—remained a 
way of life.’7 At the same time, African nationalism was 
marching irrevocably down the continent. With the acces- 
sion to independence of the Republic of the Congo (Leo- 
poldville) in 1960, it reached Angola’s northern border. 

There had been rumblings of revolt even before March. 
In January, in the cotton-growing district of Malange, several 
thousand “contract laborers’ had attempted to protest the 
conditions under which they were obliged to work—and 
were literally bombed into submission. On 4 February an 
abortive uprising of some 300 armed men in the capital city 
of Luanda had been crushed, with an officially admitted toll 
of sixteen dead, including seven white and African police- 
men. Rioting broke out the next day during the funeral for 
victims of the incident and was again put down with fire- 
arms. Some saw the attacks as motivated by rumors that 


121 The General Assembly had long been urging some measure of inter- 
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political prisoners were about to be shipped to the island of 
Sao Tomé, traditionally a final resting place for unreliables; 
others believed they were connected with the seizure of the 
ship Santa Maria by the Portuguese opposition leader Hen- 
rique Galvao.’ The Portuguese attributed the incident to 
foreign-based “communist fellow travelers.” 

On 15 February, Ambassador George Padmore of Liberia 
called the attention of the Security Council to “reports of 
brutality” in Angola. “If we have learned anything, it is that 
delay . . . may place us at the mercy of events instead of our 
being able to control them,” he said. 

For this once let us be bold in experiment; let us show courage 
instead of timidity, the wisdom of foresight instead of hindsight, 
. in brief, the imagination which may rescue a few people 


from more folly than they intend and many people from more 
indignity than they can bear,’ 


But his intervention came in the midst of a Council discus- 
sion of affairs in the Congo, and the requested debate was 
put off until a later date. 

When it finally began on 10 March, the Council was un- 
able to agree on any action. Ceylon, Liberia, and the United 
Arab Republic submitted a draft resolution requesting ap- 
pointment of an investigative sub-committee. Mr. Padmore 
warned, with remarkable prescience, ““We are at the begin- 
ning of another colonial war.”’” But the three sponsors, to- 
gether with the United States and the USSR, failed to con- 
vince the remaining six members that a danger to inter- 
national peace and security existed, and that the Council was 
therefore competent to deal with the matter. The draft reso- 
lution thus failed to receive the requisite seven votes. 

On the very day the Council ended this inconclusive round 
of debates in New York, fighting broke out in earnest in 


122 The National Liberation Movement of General Humberto Delgado and 
Henrique Galvao opposes Premier Salazar's repressive domestic policies and 
favors some liberalizing of the colonial administration, though not im- 
mediate self-determination. 
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Angola. Subsequent United Nations discussions took place 
against a backdrop of spreading rebellion and increasingly 
Draconian repression. 

The next round took place in April in the General Assem- 
bly, at the request of virtually all the African and Asian 
states. They declared that “fundamental human rights [were] 
being denied” and that a “grave threat” to international 
peace and security was developing.’ Thirty-six of them sub- 
mitted to the Assembly the same resolution that had failed 
to obtain a majority in the Security Council. This time it 
passed with an overwhelming vote of 73 to 2 (Spain, South 
Africa). Two of Portugal's oldest allies, Brazil and the United 
Kingdom, were numbered among the nine abstainers; Por- 
tugal had absented itself from the debate. The resolution 
called for establishment of a five-member Sub-Committee 
(later specified as Bolivia, Dahomey, Finland, Malaya, and 
Sudan), which was 
to examine the statements made before the General Assembly 
concerning Angola, to receive further statements and documents 


and to conduct such inquiries as it may deem necessary and to 
report to the General Assembly as soon as possible.'?? 


Before the Sub-Committee had a chance to do more than 
organize itself, the African and Asian powers felt compelled 
by intensified Portuguese repression of the rebellion to call 
the Security Council into session again. By this time it was 
early June and the existence of a threat to peace and security 
was hardly questioned. Portugal insisted, as usual, that An- 
gola was a matter “pertaining exclusively to [its] internal 
jurisdiction and security,” while at the same time it asserted 
that a “foreign-sponsored movement” was committing a 
“monstrous crime of aggression against the peaceful popula- 
tions of northern Angola.” The Council brushed aside 
these arguments, however. After the draft sponsored by the 
three Asian and African members had been softened to in- 
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clude a Chilean amendment expressing hopes for “a peace- 
ful solution . . . in accordance with the Charter,” a resolu- 
tion was adopted calling upon Portugal to “desist forthwith 
from repressive measures and further to extend every facility 
to the Sub-Committee.” The United Nations’ hand was 
thus greatly strengthened by the official Security Council 
cognizance of the Assembly’s action. 


Background to Revolt 


There have been Portuguese in Angola since 1483, when 
Diogo Cao sailed down Africa’s west coast and laid claim to 
a part of the coastal strip. Until the late nineteenth century, 
missionary activity and the slave trade constituted Portugal's 
main connections with the territory. Thereafter, greater 
emphasis was put on permanent white settlement and ex- 
ploitation of the country’s agricultural potential—sisal, 
copra, and cotton—as well as diamond-mining and fishing. 
Gradually, Portugal developed the mystique of its “historic 
function of possessing and colonizing overseas dominions 
and of civilizing the native populations inhabiting them.”’*° 


Our main objective was to serve an ideal—the ideal of fraternal 
human communion inspired in us by the Christian civilization. 
It was the ideal of the integration of all men, whatever the.. . 
races to which they might belong, in the same human dignity. . . . 


To ... peoples who had never known the idea of a homeland, 
[the Portuguese nation] offered one; to those who were dis- 
persed and did not understand each other in their dialects, it 
offered a superior form of expression—the language; to those who 
fought each other in bloody strife, it assured peace.1*1 


Indeed, those Africans who are able and willing, in effect, to 
become Portuguese seem for the most part free of the racial 
disabilities so common in most of the colonial world. But 
assimilado status is inordinately hard to attain, and by 1960 
there were only some 35,000 in Angola, in addition to 50,000 
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mestic¢os (mulattos), out of a total African population of 
4,500,000. The rest live as wards of the state under the harsh, 
all-encompassing regime do indigenato. 

In recent years, racial animosities have been added to the 
practice, though not the theory, of Portuguese colonialism. 
These result largely from the influx of poor peasants and 
laborers from the metropole, who have been encouraged by 
the government to settle in the less crowded African terri- 
tories. Between 1950 and 1960 the white population of An- 
gola jumped from 70,000 to an estimated 180,000 or more. 
Like their counterparts in Algeria, these new immigrants 
took over considerable land and many of the manual and 
clerical jobs that might otherwise have gone to Africans. 
Again as in Algeria, they have become the backbone of a 
growing anti-African sentiment. 

At the same time, more and more Africans have caught 
the fever of nationalism. In part, the Portuguese inadver- 
tently helped this process along: First, the concept of asssimi- 
lation permitted a few Africans, albeit with great difficulty, 
to obtain an education—inevitably political as well as aca- 
demic. Most university-educated assimilados were kept in 
Portugal, but some managed to return to Africa, bringing 
their knowledge and their doubts with them. Second, the 
Portuguese policy of supplying contract labor to neighbor- 
ing states, along with the considerable clandestine emigra- 
tion, has given sizable numbers a chance to acquire new 
political ideas. One author has estimated that 15,000 to 20,000 
Angolans annually contract to work a year or more in North- 
ern Rhodesia and South West Africa.'*? 

Poverty and oppression, combined with awakening nation- 
alism, make a potent brew. As elsewhere in Africa, though 
more slowly and at great risk, nationalist movements began 
to form. The Union of Angolan Peoples (UPA) was formed 
secretly in 1954 under the leadership of Holden Roberto, an 
exile in the Belgian Congo. With headquarters in Leopold- 


132 James Duffy, Portuguese Africa (Cambridge, Harvard Univ. Press, 
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ville and offices in London and New York, it claims a present 
membership of 40,000, about half in Angola and the rest 
from among the 200,000 or so (excluding refugees) in the 
Congo. The African Revolutionary Front for the National 
Independence of the Portuguese Colonies (FRAIN), based 
in Conakry, is a coalition of four groups, the most prominent 
being Mario de Andrade’s Popular Movement for the 
Liberation of Angola (MPLA). Nationalist groups from the 
territories of Mozambique, Portuguese Guinea, Sao Tomé, 
and Goa, as well as from Angola, are now attempting to co- 
ordinate efforts.’* 


Revolution Takes Hold 


The immediate origins of the present revolt are obscure 
and cannot be verified, since Portuguese censorship has been 
almost total. ‘The Luanda uprising may or may not have been 
connected. The Malange bombings almost surely added to 
African resentment. Discontent may have been intensified by 
the slump in coffee prices (75 per cent in eighteen months), 


which was impoverishing farmers in the northern provinces. 
One or more of the nationalist groups may have had a hand 
in organizing the rebellion. Portugal blames the UPA and 
accuses it of sending arms and trained “terrorists” across the 
Angola-Congo border. The Portuguese also allege that the 
March meetings of the Security Council served to foment the 
rebellion, although they have some difficulty explaining why 
the fighting did not break out until it was too late for the 
news to affect the debates: “No doubt it should have broken 
out some days before, but things had not been properly 
timed.” 

It is, however, agreed that the insurrection took hold on 
15 March. From the northern border, it quickly gained mo- 
mentum, spreading in a roughly triangular pattern toward 
Luanda. Guerrilla bands, many armed only with bush knives 


133 See, for instance, The New York Times, 20 Apr. 1961. Portuguese 
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but some supplied with more modern weapons, attacked 
isolated European settlements and key communication 
points. By the end of May they covered about 50,000 square 
miles, an area larger than Portugal itself. There were also 
reports of outbreaks in the small enclave of Cabinda, sand- 
wiched between Congo (Leopoldville) and Congo (Brazza- 
ville), and in areas to the south, specifically Novo Redondo 
and towns along the Elisabethville-Benguela railway. Reports 
of atrocities were carried to Luanda by the settlers’ frightened 
wives and children, 3,500 of whom huddled in the city for 
protection. 

Portugal responded to the undoubted savagery of some of 
these attacks with all the force it could muster. Mass arrests 
were made throughout the territory, particularly of Africans 
who had any education or any connection with Protestant 
missions. Many Protestant missionaries, always suspect to 
overwhelmingly Catholic Portugal, were arrested or deported, 
as were some African and mesti¢o Catholic priests. The white 
civilian population was armed, and its vigilante action some- 
times outdid the rebels’ in brutality. Military reinforce- 
ments from the metropole raised the number of white troops 
in Angola from 2,000 to about 20,000, some of them hastily 
trained recruits.“ The air force early began to bomb and 
strafe villages suspected of harboring rebels, and with the 
onset of the dry season in June, it was reported to be starting 
fires in the tall jungle grass in order to flush out any guer- 
rillas hiding there. By mid-July at least 20,000 Africans and 
1,000 Portuguese had been killed,“* an unknown number 
wounded, and well over 100,000 Africans rendered refugees 
in the two Congo Republics. Northern Angola had appar- 
ently become a wasteland. 


Prospects 


Portugal appears determined to seek a military solution. 
There had been some signs of a liberalizing trend earlier 


135 There has been a steady military build-up in Mozambique, too, al- 
though that uneasy territory has not yet seen outright rebellion. 
136 Estimates range from 8,000 to 50,000. 
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this year; the appointment of the relatively liberal Adriano 
Moreira as Minister of Overseas Affairs had been considered 
a particularly good sign. In May Premier Salazar himself 
suggested that eventually “the populations will be brought 
more and more into local political and administrative life”; 
that “‘programs of social advancement, with special reference 
to education, health and housing,” will be speeded up; and 
that economic development programs will be intensified. He 
hinted that Portugal might grant all Africans full citizenship, 
saying that the number of assimilados was “not as high as we 
would wish” and that “something has got to be done in this 
respect, even though it may mean abandoning the basis of 
the system, for it is possible that we may have erred on the 
side of excessive caution and tolerance.’’*’? But Premier Sala- 
zar and other officials have made it clear that no reforms will 
be instituted so long as they might be interpreted as a sign 
of giving in under pressure. In the meantime, in both Angola 
and Mozambique civilian Governors-General have been re- 
placed by military men and the territories are settling down 
to a long state of emergency. Even in the midst of the dry 
season it was being reported that the Army “still has not 
mounted anything that could be called an offensive against 
the rebels, except in the communiqués of the High Com- 
mand.” 

Whether Portugal can sustain a long-term anti-guerrilla 
campaign, as France has in Algeria, is open to question. Por- 
tugal is itself one of the poorest countries in Europe, with a 
per-capita income of only $200. Such wealth as it has derives 
in good part from the overseas territories. 

In recent years Angola (like Mozambique) has been ex- 
periencing quite rapid economic growth. Coffee is the biggest 
moneymaker, accounting for some $55,000,000, or 40 per 
cent of Angola’s export trade. Oil was discovered in 1955 
near Luanda, and a refinery (capacity 100,000 tons a year) 
was completed in 1958 with the help of Belgian capital. The 
Benguela railway carries minerals from Katanga to the ex- 


137 Press interview. For full text, see The New York Times, 31 May 1961. 
138 The Observer (London), 23 July 1961. 
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cellent port of Lobito for trans-shipment. Large sums have 
been spent to construct dams and roads, to expand the port 
facilities of Luanda and Lobito, and to finance white coloni- 
zation projects. The territory is an important market for 
Portuguese goods, particularly wine (which the Africans are 
encouraged to drink in large quantities) and cotton cloth. 

This expansion, which has benefited mainly the white 
population and depends on a continuing supply of cheap 
African labor, is jeopardized by the present conflict. The 
coffee crop has gone virtually unharvested despite renewed 
labor impressments, and large stocks held in storage have 
been destroyed by the rebels. Economic “‘near-paralysis” has 
spread south; in Lobito, businesses are failing “at the rate of 
several a month,” and foreign capital has begun to shy away. 
Thus the territory is earning less at the same time that it is 
costing the Portuguese government more to administer. One 
report estimates that a continuation of the revolt will bank- 
rupt Portugal in less than two years.” 

There is some question, too, whether Premier Salazar can 
maintain his twenty-eight year-old dictatorship without a 
quick, clear victory in Angola. The regular army is normally 
only 37,000 and is needed to keep order at home and in the 
rest of the far-flung territories overseas, as well as to fight 
in Angola. There have been two attempted coups against Dr. 
Salazar this year, after one of which the Premier himself took 
over the Defense Ministry. In May, leaders of the sixty-eight 
members of Parliament who signed a “program for the 
Democratization of the Republic” were jailed. Anti-Salazar 
sentiment among Portuguese in Angola (and Mozambique) , 
which has at times been substantial, stems primarily from 
dissatisfaction with Lisbon’s tight, centralized rule of the 
territory. A sizable group of Portuguese settlers recently 
cabled Lisbon demanding Angolan “autonomy.” Although 
eight of the organizers of this move were subsequently ar- 
rested, observers have speculated that separatist sentiment 


139 Jbid. 
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in both Angola and Mozambique might gain the upper hand 
in the event of a long, drawn-out fight. 

Furthermore, Portugal’s international position is perhaps 
weaker than that of any country except South Africa, with 
which, indeed, Portugal is said to be seeking a defense pact.’ 
The independent African states have, of course, been strong- 
ly opposed to Portugal’s continued presence on the conti- 
nent. Ghana has announced it will discontinue all diplomatic 
and commercial relations with Portugal. Senegal has broken 
relations. Tanganyika has requested expulsion of the Portu- 
guese representative in Dar-es-Salaam. Congo (Leopoldville) 
is giving sanctuary to the refugees and possibly to some 
rebels; Cyrille Adoula, the new Premier, has promised that 
his government “will give total support, material and moral, 
to all African movements which fight for freedom.”"*! 

More significant, however, is that Portugal’s NATO allies 
are less and less inclined to defend it, or even to close their 
eyes to the present crisis. Public opinion in the United King- 
dom has been particularly aroused. Baptist missionaries ex- 
pelled from Angola have returned with tales of Portuguese 
atrocities and have caused the British government to send a 
fact-finding mission to Luanda. The United Kingdom has 
announced, as has Norway, that it will not sell arms to Por- 
tugal. At a banquet in Lisbon, Foreign Secretary Lord Home 
said pointedly, “Our own British experience . . . is that it 
is necessary both to name a political goal and to be seen 
making progress to it.’’*? In the United States, too, the re- 
ports of returning missionaries have led Protestant and Cath- 
olic leaders to send an open letter to Portugal saying that 
“indiscriminate reprisals” have “already carried suppression 
to excessive lengths” and that “redress of grievances is essen- 
tial for orderly development.”’* In the Assembly debates 
~ 140A Portuguese-South African mutual assistance pact relating to Mo- 
a is already rumored. See ibid., 2 July 1961. 

141 The New York Times, 12 Aug. 1961. 

142 Jbid., 26 May 1961. 

143 Letter of 26 May 1961, reported in ibid., 5 June 1961. The letter also 
quoted a pastoral letter of the Roman Catholic bishops of Angola as sayin 


“the solution of certain problems can be found only through united an 
adequate legislation . . . and .. . total and generous co-operation.” 
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last spring, the United States offered its “friendly advice” 
that “the best course of action . . . is to be found through 
close co-operation with the United Nations.” Even Brazil, 
which looks upon Portugal with filial affection, is reported 
to have urged liberalization of the overseas regime during 
and after the visit of its Foreign Minister to Lisbon in 
April.!* 

The world community, as represented by the United Na- 
tions, has not yet been any more successful than individual 
states in fostering a change in Portuguese policy. Neverthe- 
less, Portugal has not turned a totally deaf ear. Premier 
Salazar and other cabinet ministers met with the Chairman 
of the Sub-Committee appointed by the fifteenth Assembly 
and confirmed by the Security Council, explicitly recogniz- 
ing him as a representative of the United Nations. Although 
the Portuguese considered the visit to Angola that the Sub- 
Committee had hoped to undertake unfeasible “under the 
present circumstances,” they did offer documentary informa- 
tion on the territory for the Sub-Committee’s edification." 
Portugal has also acknowledged its obligation to permit an 
on-the-spot international investigation of labor conditions 
in its territories.” The sixteenth Assembly is likely to con- 
sider these developments insufficient, however. 

The Sub-Committee will submit its report in September 
to the Security Council and to the Assembly. After a slow 
start, it interviewed a number of people in New York with 
first-hand information on conditions in the territory. In 
August three of its members went to Congo (Leopoldville) 
and elsewhere in Africa to talk to a cross-section of Angolan 
nationalists and refugees. Once the report is available, the 
Assembly or the Security Council, or both, will have to de- 
cide what means are open to them to seek the “effective re- 
medial action” for which many members are clamoring. 

144 United Nations Doc. A/PV.992, 20 Apr. 1961, p. 21. 

145 The New York Times, 15 Apr. 1961. 

146 United Nations Press Release, GA/2224, 25 July 1961. 


147 See pp. 93-94. 
148 United Nations Doc. A/4816 (S/4891), 25 July 1961. 
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CUBA 


By its letter of 8 August 1961, the Cuban government has 
proposed that the sixteenth General Assembly consider the 
threats to international peace and security arising from new 
plans of aggression and acts of intervention being executed by 
the Government of the United States of America against the 
Revolutionary Government of Cuba.'*9 


Although the “new plans” have yet to be enumerated, this 
complaint constitutes the most recent phase of a year-long 
effort by the Cuban government to obtain United Nations 
action in the controversy between the United States and the 
Caribbean island ninety miles off its shores. 

The first Cuban appeal to the Security Council came on 
11 July 1960 in the wake of seriously deteriorating relations 
with the United States. These had been good at the time of 
Premier Castro’s accession to power on | January 1959, but 
within a year the situation changed. Growing ties between 
Havana, Moscow, and Peking, and the progressive national- 
ization of United States business holdings on the island led 
the United States to suspend its long-standing agreement to 
buy over half of Cuba’s major export—sugar.” Cuba imme- 
diately retaliated by ordering blanket expropriation of all 
enterprises and properties owned by United States citizens in 
Cuba. A continuing irritant throughout this period was 
United States support of increasing numbers of Cuban poli- 
tical refugees (many of whom maintained active relation- 
ships with anti-government movements in Cuba) and recur- 
rent evidence of participation by United States nationals in 
counter-revolutionary activity on the island." 


149 United Nations Doc. A/4832, 8 Aug. 1961. 
150 % has comprised about 76 per cent of total Cuban exports (in 
5 


value); per cent of the revenue came from United States purchase at 
more than two cents per pound above the world market. The Castro regime 
labeled this quota system “economic enslavement” (The New York Times, 
5 Mar. 1960). 

151 For the United States view of the conflict, see Cuba, US. Dept. of 
State Publication 7171, Inter-American Series 66 por G.P.O., Apr. 
1961). os 15th Sess., Annexes, Agenda item 90 (A/4543), presents the 
other side. 
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Bringing charges of economic aggression, aid to counter- 
revolutionary elements, violation of its air space, and other 
belligerant acts by the United States, Cuba sought appro- 
priate measures by the Council in July 1960 to deal with the 
“situation which seriously affects international peace and 
heightens . . . tensions.” The Council adopted a draft resolu- 
tion sponsored by Argentina and Ecuador which reflected 
the traditional preference of American states for handling 
their own hemispheric problems. Referring to relevant 
United Nations Charter provisions,’ and noting that the 
issue was under consideration by the Organization of Ameri- 
can States (OAS), the Council adjourned “consideration of 
this question pending the receipt of a report from [that] 
Organization.” 

In October Cuba brought the matter before the fifteenth 
General Assembly, but after discussion of the question was 
postponed it returned to the Security Council in January 
1961 with allegations that the United States planned to com- 
mit direct military aggression. In three meetings devoted to 
this complaint, the members of the Council could agree 
neither on the imminence of any invasion nor on a course 
for peaceful settlement. Consequently, no resolution was put 
to a vote. 

The atmosphere changed radically when on 17 April, two 
days after the Assembly had begun debate on the Cuban 
complaint, the island was invaded by a force of about 1,500 
Cuban refugees—a force, it was later admitted, armed with 
United States weapons and trained with United States as- 
sistance.'* This abortive assault lent new credence to Cuba’s 
other charges. Nevertheless, the Assembly found its freedom 
of action limited. The United States, supported by its NATO 
allies and most Latin American members, was willing to ac- 
cept only the vaguest United Nations resolution, preferring 


152 Notably Article 52, which states, inter alia, that “the Security Council 
shall encourage the development of pacific settlement of local disputes 
through .. . regional arrangements.” 

153 United Nations Doc. $/4395, 19 July 1960. 

154 For a report on the background to the invasion, see Theodore Draper, 
“Cubans and Americans,” Encounter (July 1961), p. 71. 
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referral to OAS. Many East European, African, and Asian 
states were unwilling to accept this course, particularly in 
view of the considerable influence of the United States in 
that body. The outcome was the adoption of a truncated draft 
which exhorted all members “to take such peaceful action as 
is open to them to remove existing tensions.”’?* 

This autumn the same charges and counter-charges will 
undoubtedly ring forth. Cuba will allege that the United 
States has “exported war” to the island, and the United 
States, while denying the Cuban “inventions,” will in turn 
accuse Premier Castro’s government of “treason to the prom- 
ises of [the] revolution, . . . and to the democratic aspirations 
of the Western Hemisphere.” Unless important new develop- 
ments enter into play, however, it is doubtful whether the 
sixteenth Assembly will devote much attention to the Cuban 
question in view of its over-full agenda and the continuing 
efforts of some Latin American states at mediation. 


SOUTH TYROL 


The Assembly has again been asked by Austria to con- 
sider the problem of the German-speaking inhabitants of the 
province of Bozen (Bolzano or Alto Adige, in Italian) . This 
minority of some 250,000 in the former South Tyrol has, 
since the peace settlement of World War I, found its Alpine 
fastness a part of Italy. For some years it has been faced 
with a growing influx of Italians, not only into Trento, the 
southern province (always Italian-speaking), but also into 
Bolzano, the northern province—92 per cent German-speak- 
ing at the time of the transfer but now less than 66 per cent. 
(In the main towns, there is an Italian-speaking majority of 
72 per cent.) The German-speaking inhabitants have looked 
to Austria, where their fate is an important political issue, 
for protection of their interests. They have found a sympa- 
thetic response. 


155 General Assembly Res. 1616(XV), 21 Apr. 1961, adopted by 59 votes 
to 13, with 24 abstentions. 
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After unsuccessful efforts to negotiate these grievances with 
Italy, Austria last year requested Assembly debate. Austria 
maintained that Italy had violated the 1946 Paris Agreement 
between Italian Prime Minister de Gasperi and Austrian 
Foreign Minister Gruber. Under this agreement the Ger- 
man-speaking community was promised equality of rights 
with the Italians and “autonomous legislative and executive 
regional power” within a “frame” to be fixed “in consulta- 
tion with local representative German-speaking elements.” 

Austria alleged Italian discrimination against the German- 
speaking group in such matters as housing and civil service 
and—more important—lItalian failure to grant the “auton- 
omy” it had promised, since the present regional government, 
as set up in 1948, includes the provinces of Trento and 
Bolzano and is thus governed by an Italian-speaking majority. 
The problem was not a matter of simple legal interpretation, 
Austria said, but an “urgent political problem” involving 
“the fate of a minority which was denied fundamental hu- 
man rights.’ 

Italy denied all charges, calling the “German-speaking in- 
habitants one of the best treated minorities in the world.” 
In Italian eyes, the question was not political but legal, since 
it concerned the interpretation of a treaty; it had therefore 
offered in June 1960 to refer the matter to the International 
Court of Justice, a proposal rejected by Austria. What the 
Austrians and the South Tyroleans really envisioned, said 
Italy, was not mere regional self-government but rather pav- 
ing the way to annexation of Bolzano. 

The Assembly, preoccupied with cold-war and African 
affairs and more than a little chagrined at having to deal 
with the matter at all, set about reviving a conciliatory at- 
mosphere. Efforts by members to draft a resolution acceptable 
to both parties finally resulted in a seventeen-power resolu- 
tion adopted by acclamation in committee and in plenary. 


156 United Nations, Treaty Series, Vol. oe 184-185. 
t 


157 GAOR: 15th Sess., Spec. Pol. Cmtte., 176th 


10-11. 
158 Ibid, para. 28. 


g-, 18 Oct. 1960, paras. 
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It urged both states “to resume negotiations with a view to 
[solving] all differences relating to the implementation of 
the Paris agreement,” and recommended that if this were 
not accomplished, they “should give favourable considera- 
tion to the possibility of seeking a solution [by any] means 
provided in the Charter.” This included the International 
Court “or any other peaceful means of their own choice.”! 

The air of reconciliation that had permeated the October 
debate was promptly clouded in January and again in May 
by the failure of renewed negotiations. In June, a spate of 
nocturnal violence in Alto Adige—including dynamiting of 
power lines and pylons, police gunfire, explosions, and 
some deaths—shattered the quiet of the Alpine slopes and 
precipitated the deadlock of a third round of talks in which 
each side blamed the other for the incidents. There was talk 
of a mediator, the Austrians proposing an international com- 
mission of inquiry and the Italians still opting for referral 
to The Hague.’ 

Terrorist acts—including the bombing of railroad lines 
and a hairbreadth escape by the Munich-Rome Express— 
have continued sporadically. Italy has hinted darkly that 
they are the work of Nazi-oriented groups, based in Inns- 
bruck, possibly with Austrian backing. One of these, 
according to an Italian note to the Austrian government 
dated 26 July, is Berg Isel Bund, a nationalist organization 
whose aim is Austrian annexation of the province of Bolzano. 

Austria has hotly denied the implied charges and disa- 
vowed the bombings, suggesting that both Italy and the ter- 
rorists “return to peaceful procedures.” Perhaps in answer to 
complaints that it was not sufficiently active in curbing ter- 
rorist activities, the Austrian government transferred the 


159 General Assembly Res., 1497 ov 31 Oct. 1960. 


160 The New York Times, 26 June 1961. 

161 The Vienna special correspondent of the Swiss newspaper Neue Ziir- 
cher Zeitung charged in July that high political figures in Austria were 
actually backing the partisans. One of these, Alois Oberhammer, Tyrolean 
provincial head of the Austrian Volkspartei, has since resigned from the 

arty and from his provincial government posts because of “serious dif- 
erences” over Austrian South Tyrol policy. The New York Times, 11 Aug. 
1961. 
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investigation of an Innsbruck engineer, suspected of smug- 
gling explosives into Italy, from an Austrian Tyrol court to 
an area where sentiments are not running so high.’ 

The leaders of the Siidtiroler Volkspartei—which is, in 
effect, the political spokesman for the German-speaking ele- 
ment in Bolzano—have continually asked for a greater de- 
gree of autonomy within Italy. Some of its stubborner, more 
extreme factions are now asking for “self-determination” 
rather than “autonomy.” There are signs, however, that the 
marked drop in tourism in Bolzano (which has particularly 
affected the German-speaking community), as well as other 
consequences of violence, have frightened the more respon- 
sible elements into greater willingness to renew peaceful ef- 
forts at settlement. 

Austria has requested inscription on the agenda in order 
to report to the Assembly on the failure of the Austro-Italian 
negotiations, and to ask the Assembly’s assistance in finding 
some other peaceful means for settling the dispute in accord- 
ance with the Assembly’s recommendation last year.** ‘To 
this end, Austria will presumably elaborate on its proposal 
for a commission of inquiry. Italy, while continuing to favor 
referral to the Court, is likely to maintain,that, given the 
prior cessation of violence, the possibilities for bilateral nego- 
tiations as called for by the Assembly have not yet been 
exhausted. The Assembly, distressed to find its two members 
still at loggerheads, will undoubtedly renew its efforts to coo} 
tempers and effect a reconciliation. 


OMAN 


Held over from last spring’s session of the General Assem- 
bly is the “question of Oman,” submitted by the ten Arab 
states in support of Oman’s claims to independence. Of the 
patch-work of Persian Gulf sheikhdoms, all of which are un- 
der varying degrees of British influence and power, this is 
the first to come before the Assembly as a bone of contention. 


162 Ibid., 26 July 1961. 
163 United Nations Doc. A/4802/Add.1, 25 July 1961. 
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Oman is part of the ill-defined land of Muscat and Oman, 
of which Muscat is the seacoast and Oman the mountainous 
hinterland. The area produces little more than dates and fish 
products. Until recently, dissident Omani tribal leaders ren- 
dered the authority of the Sultan, ruling from Muscat, un- 
enforceable much outside the coastal region. The Sultan’s 
rights as sovereign over the entire land have long been 
contested by the Imam of Oman, who regards himself as 
both political and religious sovereign in his part of the ter- 
ritory.’ 

The validity of the Imam’s claim depends in part on a 
reading of the Sib Agreement of 1920, which ended seven 
years of fighting between the Imam and the Sultan—on 
whether (as the Arabs hold) the grant by the “treaty” of 
substantial autonomy to the “people of Oman” amounted to 
acknowledgement of the Imamate’s independence, or wheth- 
er (as the British contend) the “agreement” merely signaled 
an internal accommodation between the Sultan and some 
tribal leaders. 

The Sultan’s first concerted attempt to assert direct con- 
trol over Oman came in 1955, when fighting broke out in the 
area shortly after the election of a new Imam. The Muscat- 
Oman Field Force, financed by Petroleum Development 
(Oman), Ltd., a subsidiary of the Iraq Petroleum Company, 
and led by British mercenary officers, occupied the Omani 
capital of Nazwa and routed the Imam. 

This action served to raise the djinn of “oil in the base- 
ment.” The Imam’s supporters charge that Oman was occu- 
pied merely to provide a cloak of legality for the (still 
inconclusive) oil-drilling operations that were being carried 
out there under a concession signed by the Sultan. The Sul- 
tan’s supporters, for their part, charge that the Imam’s 
resistance was similarly motivated by hopes for oil revenues. 
The Imam’s forces are alleged to have been equipped and 

164 The Omanis, Ibahdi Moslems, elect their Imam, who in earlier times 
was often Sultan as well. After succession to the Sultanate became heredi- 
tary in the 19th century, the Imamate lapsed, to be revived in 1913 when 


renewed hostilities broke out between the Sultan and the sheikhs of the 
hinterland. The present Imam was elected in 1954. 
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staffed by volunteers from Saudi Arabia, possibly with back- 
ing from the Arabian American Oil Company. The passage 
of time and the discovery of more and more readily accessible 
oil, especially in Africa, has tended to dull the passion of this 
argument, however, and greater emphasis is now put on the 
presence of British soldiers in the Sultanate as evidence of 
the United Kingdom’s desire to preserve “vestiges of coloni- 
alism in that part of the world.”"© 

In 1957, Sheikh Talib, who had fled to the hills, returned 
and joined his brother the Imam in a revolt. The United 
Kingdom, honoring ‘‘a friendship and alliance which has 
lasted for nearly two hundred years,”!® sent aircraft and some 
troops to help the Sultan quell the uprising. Sporadic war- 
fare and occasional terrorism has continued, although ‘the 
United Kingdom claims that Oman has been entirely peace- 
ful since January 1959 and that there are “now no British 
combatant units permanently stationed in the Sultanate.” 


At the time of the 1957 uprising, the United Nations 
Security Council was faced with an unsuccessful bid for in- 
clusion of an agenda item on Britain’s “armed aggression” 
against the “Imamate of Oman.’”"® Last spring, during five 
meetings of the Assembly’s Special Political Committee, 
these charges were repeated by Arab representatives, who 
asserted that “there could be no question of accepting a fait 
accompli”; they were denied “‘in their entirety” by the Unit- 
ed Kingdom delegate.’ The ten Arab states, with Afghanis- 
tan, Guinea, Indonesia, and Yugoslavia, submitted a draft 
resolution that would have called for withdrawal of foreign 


165 The Question of Oman, Information Paper No. 13 (New York, Arab 
Info. Center, 1960), p. 18. 

166 Rupert Hay, “Great Britain’s Relations with Yemen and Oman,” 
Middle Eastern Affairs (May 1960). Sir Rupert was formerly British Political 
Resident in the Persian Gulf. 

167 GAOR: 15th Sess., Spec. Pol. Cmtte., 257th Mtg., 20 Apr. 1961, para. 10. 
It did allow, however, that some British personnel were seconded to the 
Sultan’s army and air force, and that “small United Kingdom units some- 
times went to Oman for [brief] training exercises.” 

168 See SCOR: 12th Yr., 783rd-784th Mtgs., 20 Aug. 1957, and related 
documents. 

169 GAOR: 15th Sess., Spec. Pol. Cmtte., 256th Mtg., para. 28, and 257th 


Mtg., para. 1, respectively. 
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forces from Oman, recommended peaceful settlement by the 
‘‘parties concerned,” and recognized the Omani right to inde- 
pendence.’ Further debate was postponed until the six- 
teenth Assembly session, however, after the delegate of India 
opined that “such delicate questions obviously took a great 
deal of time to resolve and any time which the Committee 
took for reflection would certainly not be wasted.” 

Emissaries of the Sultan and the Imam met briefly in 
Lebanon in July 1960 and again in early 1961, with a rep- 
resentative of the United Kingdom taking part. The Sultan 
offered amnesty to the Omanis, seeking in return a perma- 
nent cease-fire. Although the negotiations apparently made 
some progress at first, they were broken off after February 
when the Imam demanded, inter alia, prior recognition of 
Oman’s right to independence, withdrawal of British forces 
from Oman, and indemnification for war losses.1 Thus the 
issue remains where it stood in 1957, except that the Imam’s 
claims now seem to encompass “Greater Oman, which ex- 
tend[s] from the mountains to the sea.”! 

The Arab states will once again seek an Assembly discus- 


sion on the theory that “it will apparently take more than the 
limited military capability of the Omani forces to convince 
the British that their position is untenable and unjust in 
this modern age.””* They will undoubtedly comment on the 
remaining British-protected sheikhdoms as well.!” In view of 
the British willingness to withdraw from oil-rich Kuwait!” 


170 [bid., Annexes, Agenda item 89 (Doc. A/4745). 

171 Ibid., Spec. Pol. Cmtte., 259th Mtg., 21 Apr. 1961, para. 30. 

172 According to the British, the sudden reversal of Omani attitudes at 
that time “could aT be attributed to outside pressure.” Jbid., 257th Mtg., 
20 Apr. 1961, para. 11. 

173 Delegate of Saudi Arabia, in ibid., 255th Mtg., 19 Apr. 1961, para. 6. 

174“Qman Seeks Independence,” The Arab World (Arab Info. Center), 
an. 1961. 

J 175 These are: Bahrein and Qatar, both important producers of petroleum; 
and the 7 sheikhdoms of Trucial Oman, including Abu Dhabi, where oil 
has recently been discovered. Aden Colony and Protectorate are also on the 
Arabian Peninsula. Various neighboring states, including Iran, Saudi Arabia, 
and Yemen, have conflicting claims to one or more of these territories. 

176 British troops called in by the Sheikh after the ending of the Pro- 
tectorate in July to help Kuwait fend off a potential invasion by Iraq 
(which claims the area) are being replaced by forces of the Arab League. 
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and of changing strategic and economic interests, however, 
resolution of the problem of Muscat and Oman is likely to 
depend less on the United Kingdom than on the two rulers 
involved. 


ALGERIA 


The Government of France and the Provisional Govern- 
ment of the Algerian Republic (GPRA) continue to inch 
their way toward a resolution of the Algerian war, now in 
its seventh year. In January, President de Gaulle asked for 
and received popular backing for his policy of self-deter- 
mination for Algeria—75 per cent of the votes cast (56 per 
cent of the registered voters)!” supported him in the refer- 
endum held throughout the French Republic. GPRA has for 
some time agreed to abide by the results of a truly free con- 
sultation of all the Algerian people. 

Preliminary arrangements for a meeting between the Al- 
gerian nationalists and French representatives, which had 
been attempted unsuccessfully at Melun a year ago, were 
finally consummated with the help of Swiss intermediaries 
in the spring of 1961. Fitful talks then took place at Evian- 
les-Bains (20 May-13 June) and Lugrin (20-29 July) just 
inside the French border near Geneva. While they have since 
been suspended, a permanent breaking off of contacts would 
be “against the underlying trend”! of developments. 

A final settlement is by no means assured, however. The 
Evian-Lugrin talks revealed major substantive differences 
in the approaches of the two sides. In the tradition of Asian 
and African nationalist movements, GPRA is seeking a uni- 
tary, progressive state under the control of the majority. 
Such a state, with the largest battle-seasoned army in Africa, 
a sizable educated elite, a growing industrial plant (thanks 
in part to President de Gaulle’s Constantine Plan), and ac- 

177 French Affairs, “a 112 (New York, French Embassy Press and Info. 
Service, Jan. 1961), p. 8 


178 Secretary-General ‘Hammarskjold, Press Conference of 26 June 1961, 
Off. of Public Info., Note No. 2358, p. 7. 
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cess to the wealth of the Sahara, could be one of the most 
powerful on the continent. 

The Provisional Government is willing to make certain 
concessions in view of the relatively large European popula- 
tion (about one million, some 10 per cent of the total 
population), the overwhelming predominance of French cap- 
ital and expertise in the modern sector of its economy, and 
the 400,000 Algerians earning a livelihood in France (thereby 
sustaining perhaps five times that many at home) who would 
probably be otherwise unemployed. It is not, however, will- 
ing to contemplate the ‘“‘multicommunal” state of Mediterra- ' 
nean Algeria which is at the heart of French thinking on a 
settlement; nor will it contemplate any limitation on its 
legal sovereignty over the Sahara, which was administered 
from Algiers until 1957 and which France would now like 
to see developed jointly by all the states with claims to part 
of the desert—presumably Algeria, Chad, France, Mali, Mau- 
ritania, Morocco, Niger, Tunisia, and possibly Libya.’ 

France, for its part, having seen the progressive erosion 
of its interests in the former protectorates of Tunisia and 
Morocco, is determined to write “organic” guarantees into 
any Algerian constitution—guarantees that would provide 
group rights for the European community at all levels of 
government and politics and that would provide rights for 
itself, rather than merely concessions, in the oil- and mineral- 
rich Sahara. Failing such an agreement, France threatens to 
partition Algeria, taking the coastal area and the Sahara and 
leaving the rest of the country to shift for itself as an inde- 
pendent state. So far the talks at Evian and Lugrin have pro- 
duced little more than statements and elaborations of these 
two positions. 

Furthermore, the great majority of the European popu- 
lation of Algeria have never been reconciled to the prospect 


179 William Millinship, in The Observer (London), 23 July 1961, reported 
that France was considering a rather complicated formula that would grant 
Algeria sovereignty over the one-fifth of the Sahara above the 3lst Parallel 
(containing 80 per cent of the desert ee and some major oil and 


gas fields). The remainder would be under the sovereignty of a multina- 
tional organization charged with developing the desert. 
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of negotiations, since they fear that their position will become 
untenable in any sort of independent Algeria.“° Together 
with important elements in the French Army, they are doing 
their best to frustrate a settlement. Less than twelve months 
after their unsuccessful uprising of January 1960, Europeans 
rioted in the city of Algiers, causing French police to fire 
on them for the first time since the start of the nationalist 
insurrection. Although the January 1961 referendum pro- 
duced a victory in metropolitan France for President de 
Gaulle, the Europeans in Algeria itself appear to have voted 
“no” almost unanimously. This fact, combined with the 
large-scale Moslem abstentions inspired by GPRA, brought 
a favorable vote from only 39 per cent of the registered voters 
in Algeria. Dissatisfaction in the Army, hitherto grudgingly 
obedient to General de Gaulle, erupted in April in a drama- 
tic but unsuccessful three-day revolt led by four illustrious 
generals, two of whom escaped and are still at large. Since 
then rumors have abounded that the Secret Army Organiza- 
tion (OAS), a new right-wing terrorist organization allegedly 
with close Army affiliations,’ was growing in strength. Ex- 
cept for some former Army officers like Colonels Godard and 
Gardes, its membership and leaders are not made public. But 
the rash of plastic bombs that account for much loss of life 
and property in both France and Algeria these days is evi- 
dence of its determination to keep Algeria French. 
Meanwhile, the war in Algeria—which has, by French 
estimates, taken some 180,000 lives (more than 10,000 French 
soldiers, some 2,000 European settlers, and the rest Moslems 
of all political persuasions”) goes on. A brief unilateral 
“cease-fire” that, in effect, forbade major offensive operations 


180 Le Club Jean Moulin, which includes a number of high government 
servants, has made a special study of this European community. It concludes, 
inter alia, that 300,000 to 400,000 would eventually return to France under 
any settlement. Absorbing this influx is a problem that is beginning to 
engage French attention. See “Les perspectives d’emploi des Européens en 
Algérie” (Paris, le Club Jean Moulin, 8 rue Henner, Paris 9e, 1 1), and 
other documents on Algeria from this source. 

181 Claude Krief, in Express (Paris), 8 June 1961, purports to give ex- 
tensive details of the connection between OAS and the French Army. 

182 The New York Times, 6 Mar. and 9 July 1961. GPRA estimates casu- 
alties, including wounded, at over a million. 
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by the French Army in areas where major operations were 
no longer necessary, was cancelled in mid-August. The Army 
of National Liberation, whose success at pinning down the 
best part of the French Army for seven years has been an 
important factor in forcing negotiations, has refused to con- 
sider a cease-fire before ‘‘negotiations begin seriously and an 
agreement is in view.’’** Although the Moslem majority of 
9,000,000 is tired of the fighting, its sympathies are clearly 
with GPRA and a substantial number will follow GPRA 
orders. Large-scale Moslem demonstrations in favor of in- 
dependence during the December riots in Algiers were the 
first evidence of this; it has since been confirmed not only 
by the high percentage of abstentions during the referendum 
but also by nation-wide anti-partition demonstrations in 
July and by President de Gaulle’s continuing failure to in- 
duce Moslems of stature to participate in a “third force” 
without GPRA’s consent. 

Since last July the Franco-Algerian question has been 
enormously complicated by developments in neighboring 
Tunisia.““The fate of the Bizerte naval base will inevitably 
affect future negotiations with GPRA over the Mers-el-Kabir 
base near Oran, which France wants to retain. To Franco- 
Algerian differences over the Sahara have been added Tuni- 
sian claims, which at their maximum include the important 
Edjelé oilfield. During the fighting over Bizerte, Tunisia 
went so far as to attempt to reinforce its position with occu- 
pation of its minimum claim, a small strip ending at Marker 
233, ten miles south of Ghadamés. Like Mali and Morocco, 
the other claimants to a portion of “Algerian” Sahara, Tu- 
nisia has now agreed to settle the “entirely independent” 
question of its maximum claim “with the government of an 
independent Algerian Republic.” GPRA has rallied to the 
support of its long-time and indispensable ally. But the over- 
all effect of the Bizerte crisis has probably been to make an 
Algerian settlement more difficult to reach. 

183 Statement of GPRA spokesman Rheda Malek, reported in The New 
York Times, 21 uy 1961. 


184 See pp. 6-7 
185 Delegate of Tunisia, United Nations Doc. S/PV.964, 28 July 1961, p. 23. 
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It is in this context that the sixteenth General Assembly 
will discuss the question of Algeria at the request of 31 Asian 
and African states. During last year’s debate, two schools of 
thought were evident. First, there was the group of Asians 
and Africans who have long been the main moral and ma- 
terial support for the GPRA, both in the United Nations 
and at the other international conferences. These, along with 
the East European states, wanted the United Nations to 
guarantee the legitimacy of the promised self-determination. 
Contending that “guarantees . . . are the crux of the mat-. 
ter’’8 and that a consultation held under French auspices 
could not be trusted, twenty-four of them sponsored a reso- 
lution calling for “a referendum . . . organized, controlled 
and supervised by the United Nations, whereby the Algerian 
people shall freely determine the destiny of their entire 
country.’’!*? This resolution passed the First Committee by a 
vote of 47 to 20, with 28 abstentions, but it was unable to 
pass the plenary because of the strength of the second school 
of thought. 

This school, comprising most of the Western and Latin 
American powers and all the new French-speaking African 
states except Mali, believed the United Nations’ best role 
was to “create the necessary atmosphere” for direct negotia- 
tions.*8 Some preferred to do nothing in view of France's 
continuing boycott of, and antagonism to, United Nations 
discussion of the subject. Others preferred a conciliatory reso- 
lution. Although this group was not powerful enough to 
obtain passage of a “Brazzaville’’*® amendment, it had more 
than enough votes to obtain rejection (40 to 40, with 16 
abstentions) in plenary of the paragraph calling for a United 
Nations referendum. The resulting resolution, which passed 
easily (63-8-27), “recognizes the imperative need for . . . effec- 


186 Delegate of Mali, United Nations Doc. A/PV.956, 19 Dec. 1960, p. 52. 

187 GAOR: 15th Sess., Annexes, Agenda item 71 (A/4660, para. 4.). 

188 Delegate of Senegal, in GAOR: 15th Sess., Ist Cmtte., 1129th Mtg., 
13 Dec. 1960, para. 6. 

189 The twelve former territories of France met at Brazzaville, Republic 
of the Congo, in Dec. 1960 to concert their policies in a number of fields. 
Mali broke with the group on this occasion, as it has consistently on the 
Algerian question. 
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tive guarantees to ensure . . . self-determination” and the 
United Nations’ “responsibility to contribute,” but does not 
specify the exact nature of the contribution the United Na- 
tions is expected to make. It also calls for “respect for the 
unity and territorial integrity of Algeria,” thus supporting 
the GPRA position regarding the Sahara, and acknowledges 
the “inalienable right’’ of all peoples to “complete free- 
dom.’ This was the first resolution on Algeria the Assem- 
bly had succeeded in passing since the twelfth session (1957), 
a reflection in part of the radically changed atmosphere in 
the Assembly generally on colonial questions. 

The combination of French hostility to the United Nations 
and the hostility of many in the Assembly to France does not 
augur well for passage of a conciliatory resolution. Although 
the Brazzaville states continue to hope vaguely to act as mid- 
dlemen between France and the Algerians, the Bizerte crisis 
will make such action much more difficult. 

GPRA has further strengthened its international position 
since last year. It has played a prominent role in the meet- 
ings of the Casablanca powers (Ghana, Guinea, Mali, Mo- 
rocco, UAR). The Monrovia Conference of African and 
Malagasy States last spring called for a settlement on the 
basis of Algerian independence and territorial integrity. In 
August Pakistan was the twenty-seventh country to recognize 
GPRA officially either de facto or de jure; Prime Minister 
Nehru has indicated that India may soon follow. The meet- 
ing of “neutralist’” nations in Belgrade in September gave 
GPRA further support. 

These states have clearly indicated that they consider it 
the task of the United Nations “to contribute in every pos- 
sible way to the attainment of a solution . . . in conformity 
with the aspirations of the Algerian people,” and they can 
be expected to revive the question of guarantees for self- 
determination. The idea of communal guarantees is not likely 
to find much favor among them, for they have mostly come 
to power on a platform of one-man-one-vote majority rule. 


190 General Assembly Res. 1573 (XV), 19 Dec. 1960. 
191 United Nations Doc. A/4842, 11 Aug. 1961, para. 11. 





They will also defend Algeria’s “territorial integrity” in 
order to head off any French attempt to partition the terri- 
tory or to retain the Sahara. Nevertheless, bilateral negotia- 
tions may well be under way or projected by the time the 
sixteenth Assembly begins to discuss the question of Algeria, 
and many states can be expected once again to concentrate 
on encouraging them. 


BERLIN 


Although none of the parties to the deepening disagree- 
ment over Berlin had, as of mid-August, formally proposed 
that the crisis be taken up by the Assembly, the United States 
Secretary of State, Dean Rusk, has promised that it will come 
to the United Nations if “it develops into a situation of very 
high tension.’ 

Berlin, 110 miles inside the eastern half of divided Ger- 
many, and itself divided into eastern and western sectors, 
has twice before been the center of international crises: in 
1948-49 when the Soviet Union blocked Western access to 
West Berlin via ground and water routes; and in 1958-60 
when the Soviet Union announced that it would negotiate a 
separate peace treaty with the German Democratic Republic 
(DDR) and transfer sovereignty over access routes to it. 

The earlier crisis ended on 20 June 1949 when, after the 
West’s airlift operation had succeeded in overcoming the 
blockade, the four occupying powers (France, the United 
Kingdom, United States, and USSR) agreed to consult on 
ways “to mitigate the effects of the present administrative 
division of Germany and of Berlin” with particular reference 
to freedom of movement and expansion of trade relations.’™ 
The later crisis led to a summit meeting scheduled for Paris 
in May 1960 but suspended when relations between the 
Soviet Union and the United States deteriorated after the 
U-2 incident. The Soviet government reopened the question 
in 1961 with the renewal of its 1958 declaration that it 


192 The New York Times, 24 July 1961. 
198 U.S. Dept. of State Bulletin, Vol. 21, No. 552 (4 July 1949), p. 857. 
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would: conclude a separate treaty with the DDR; give that 
state exclusive rights to regulate land, air, and water trans- 
portation through its territory; and establish a “demilitar- 
ized free city” of West Berlin.™ 

It is difficult to separate the problem of Berlin from the 
larger problem of Germany. In 1945 the city was placed 
under the administration of the Allied Kommandatura with 
four sector commands. This paralleled the arrangements 
made for the country as a whole, which was administered by 
the Allied Control Commission and the four zonal com- 
mands. However, as the Western powers, on the one hand, 
and the Soviet Union, on the other, withdrew from formal 
control over the rest of Germany, there was no corresponding 
change in the legal status of Berlin. An island in the DDR, 
it remains under the nominal control of the Kommandatura. 
Yet the de facto erosion of the original administrative ar- 
rangement has been so complete that East Berlin now func- 
tions as the capital of the DDR, while West Berlin is, for 
practical purposes, a part of the Federal Republic. 

As the powers have wrestled with the German problem 
over the years, Berlin, the symbol, has come to occupy a 
more important role than Berlin, the city. To the Soviet 
Union, Berlin is a “bone in the throat,” a symbol of the 
growing power of a rearmed “revanchist” government at 
Bonn and a reminder particularly to Eastern Europe of the 
holocaust let loose by Hitler’s Germany.’*® To the Western 
allies, Berlin is an island of freedom behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, a symbol of their struggle to keep communism out of 
Western Europe, and a showcase where the capitalist system 
is prominently on display. ‘To the Germans, East and West, 
Berlin is their capital city, a political and cultural symbol 
without which the concept “Germany” is hard to maintain.™ 

The symbolic value of the city is reflected also in the 
irritation of the Soviet Union over meetings of the West 


194 For text of the Soviet memorandum, see The New York Times, 12 June 


1961. , 
195 For a British reappraisal of East European fears about a rearmed and 
reunified Germany, see Lord Boothby in The Times (London), 16 July 1961. 
196 The DDR’s 1949 constitution names Berlin as the capital city. 
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German Parliament in West Berlin, which Premier Khru- 
shchev has cited as “provocations” inconsistent with the city’s 
occupation status. Such meetings have been held annually 
for several years and on two occasions the Parliament has met 
in West Berlin for the symbolically important purpose of 
electing the President of the Federal Republic.’” 

Another and more serious concern, believed by some to 
be the single most dangerous element in the crisis, is the 
flight of refugees from East Germany into West Berlin, num- 
bering nearly four million since 1945. This exodus increased 
during the summer of 1961, finally reaching a rate of more 
than 2,000 daily until the Soviet Union sealed the border 
between East and West Berlin on 12 August.’ This drain 
on the East German population has been particularly serious 
in terms of the losses among young professional people. For 
example, in the period 1954-60, 660 university professors, 
14,000 secondary school teachers, and nearly 4,000 doctors 
left East Germany. More than 50 per cent of all the refugees 
have been under twenty-five years of age.’ The USSR is thus 
as anxious to deny access from the East as the Western 
powers are to maintain access from the West. 

In view of the feelings of all concerned about the city, it 
is easy to understand why the Western allies insist on main- 
taining their presence in and access to Berlin, and why the 
Soviet Union is anxious to eliminate any connection between 
the city and the Bonn government. The position of the two 
sides on both control of and access to the city appears to 
leave little room for negotiation. The United States claims 
that Western rights in the city “derive absolutely from the 
unconditional surrender of Nazi Germany, and were not 
granted by, nor negotiated with, the Soviet Union.” The 
right of access to Berlin through the DDR is claimed by the 


197 For a study of the legal and de facto status of Berlin, see Bruce L. R. 
=— “The Governance of Berlin,” International Conciliation, No. 525 (Nov. 

59). 

198 The United States has described this action as “a flagrant, and partic- 
ularly serious, violation of the quadripartite status of Berlin.” See note to 
the USSR in The New York Times, 18 Aug. 1961. 

199 L’Express (Paris), 27 July 1961. 
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West to be “confirmed by the Soviet Government in the 
Paris Agreement of June 20, 1949” and to be non-transferable 
to the East Germans.™ 

The Soviet Union, whose troops occupied Berlin in May 
1945 and controlled the city until the first Western troops 
arrived in July, does not recognize the Western position as 
based on rights of conquest but on agreements among the 
four occupying powers. These, according to Premier Khru- 
shchev, will become null and void on the conclusion of its 
peace treaty with the DDR and are, in any case, applicable 
only to the four-power administration agreed upon in 1945. 

Unless a solution is reached, the critical point will come 
when control over access routes is passed to the DDR. The 
West, while offering to deal with the East German regime 
as “agents” of the Soviet Union (a proposal rejected by the 
East Germans), has refused to recognize the DDR. The So- 
viet Union, while offering verbal assurance that there will 
be no new blockade, has insisted that control pass to the 
DDR on completion of a treaty to be signed “this year.” 

In 1948; when ground routes were blocked, the Western 
allies maintained transportation links with the city exclu- 
sively by air. However, Soviet restrictions on air flights and 
better anti-aircraft measures, including barrage balloons and 
electronic jamming devices, would make the city much hard- 
er to supply than in 1948-49. It is apparently the Soviet 
intention, using relatively passive measures of interference, 
to force the Western powers to take the initiative if they wish 
to maintain communications with Berlin. 

In this atmosphere of mounting tension, both sides have 
undertaken rearmament measures since the Vienna meeting 
between President Kennedy and Premier Khrushchev. De- 
spite military preparedness activities, however, there have 
been indications on both sides of a willingness to negotiate. 
The Western powers have asserted that while the freedom 
of Berlin is not negotiable they are ‘not wedded to one par- 
ticular arrangement for Berlin.”*' The Soviet government 


200 The New York Times, 19 July 1961. 
201 For text of this U.S. note, see ibid. 





has stated it is prepared “to examine any constructive pro- 
posals by the United States Government” on the “normali- 
zation of the situation in West Berlin.’ Clearly, neither 
side wants a military resoluton of the problem, and, as of 
mid-August, there was some hope that an accord could be 
reached which would allow the Soviet Union to maintain its 
commitments to the DDR and allow the West to maintain its 
commitments to the Bonn government and West Berlin. 

If the Berlin question is brought by either party to the 
General Assembly—presumably to court world public opin- 
ion—the Assembly is likely instead to press for bilateral 
negotiations. It might offer its services as mediator. It could 
—although this is unlikely—request an advisory opinion of 
the International Court of Justice on the legality of the con- 
trol and access agreements and of any peace treaty which 
might be negotiated between the Soviet Union and the DDR. 
This would require a Court ruling on the controversial doc- 
trine rebus sic stantibus by which the Soviet Union has 
sought to justify the scrapping of 1945 and 1949 agreements 
on the ground that conditions have changed. 

In the event that the parties reach some agreement, a 
United Nations force might fulfill ‘“‘administrative functions” 
along the access routes to Berlin or put the city itself under 
a “UN umbrella.”** The Soviet Union has indicated willing- 
ness in principle to accept a United Nations guarantee of 
West Berlin’s security, although it has not made clear wheth- 
er it would insist that implementation of any such arrange- 
ment be subject to veto. United States Senator Mike Mans- 
field, proposing a “third way” on 14 June, suggested two 
specific tasks that might be assigned to the United Nations: 
creation of an international authority to govern all (not 
just West) Berlin in trust as a free city, and use of peace 
teams to guarantee access routes to Berlin. Some version of 
this plan and a host of others that have been widely discussed 
may be proposed if the Assembly takes up the question. 

202 For text of the Soviet memorandum, see ibid., 12 June 1961. 
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DEPENDENT PEOPLES 


The assault on the institution of colonialism had been 
gathering momentum for some years. At the fifteenth Gen- 
eral Assembly it went into high gear and is now thundering 
down what may be the (extended) home stretch. 

Several elements combined to make last year a turning 
point for the United Nations. First, the plenary Assembly 
had before it a proposal for a general declaration on the 
granting of independence to all colonial peoples. Second, 
the Fourth Committee had a report from a special Commit- 
tee of Six setting forth principles which could almost be 
considered as defining a non-self-governing territory and the 
consequent obligation, in the Assernbly’s eyes, of adminis- 
tering powers to transmit information under Article 73(e) 
of the United Nations Charter. 

In addition, the Assembly had a cumulative review of 
progress in the non-self-governing territories from 1947 to 
1957, which served to put the problem into long-range focus.' 
It also had, as usual, developments in several Trust Terri- 
tories to consider. 

The entry of seventeen new members in 1960 alone high- 
lights the fact that some 800,000,000 people, whose govern- 
ments constitute almost half the present United Nations 
membership, have gained independence since World War 
II. The colonial powers, with pride and even some self-satis- 
faction, have tended to emphasize this fact and to point to 
what they are presently doing to prepare their major remain- 
ing trust and non-self-governing territories for self-govern- 
ment. To this end, larger and larger sums are being put into 
economic, social, and educational programs. Constitutional 


1See Progress of the Non-Self-Governing Territories under the Charter— 
Territorial Surveys, Sales No. 60.VI.B.I, volume 5 (New York, United Na- 
tions, 1960). Also “Issues Before the 15th General Assembly,” International 
Conciliation, No. 529 (Sept. 1960), pp. 68-70. The Assembly took note of 
P in “some” territories, but emphasized that “a substantial number 
of Territories still remain . . . and that in the great majority . . . the 
achievements . . . fall short of the needs of the inhabitants.” General 
Assembly Res. 1535 (XV), 15 Dec. 1960. 
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advances have been made this year in a number of territories. 
Sierra Leone has achieved independence, and Tanganyika, 
Western Samoa, and The West Indies already have projected 
independence dates. The goal is no longer in question: “the 
achievement with all possible speed of full self-government 
and independence by those people who do not yet enjoy 
these things.’ 

But this is a partial picture. It reckons without the former 
colonies’ residue of bitterness over the colonial experience— 
or more specifically, at white control over non-white peoples, 
Christian control over non-Christian peoples, European con- 
trol over Africans, Asians, and Latin Americans. It reckons, 
too, without their impatience at the colonial powers’ con- 
cept of “all possible speed,” without their insistence that 
“inadequacy of political, economic, social or educational 
preparedness should never serve as a pretext for delaying 
independence.”* And it reckons without their deep and 
abiding suspicion that leopards do not change their spots, 
that colonial powers have not changed their attitudes but 
are scheming to institute “neo-colonialism,” only a more 
subtle manifestation of the old evil. These concerns have 
been pressed with increasing boldness by the former colonies 
and like-minded states. They are reflected in the several key 
resolutions passed by large majorities in last year’s Assembly. 


NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 


Setting much of the tone for the Assembly debates on 
dependent territories was the “Declaration on the granting 
of independence to colonial countries and peoples.” Such a 
declaration was initially proposed by the Soviet Union, 
which submitted a draft of its own, calling, inter alia, for 
abolition “forthwith” of ‘colonial administration in all its 
forms” and the elimination of “all strongholds of colonialism 
in the form of possessions and leased areas in the territory 


2 Delegate of United Kingdom, United Nations Doc. A/PV.925, 28 Nov. 


1960, pp. 38-40. 
8 General Assembly Res. 1514 (XV), 14 Dec. 1960. 
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of other States.”* Debate centered, however, on the some- 
what less tendentious draft submitted by forty-three Asian 
and African states and passed without change.> The impor- 
tance of this Declaration can hardly be overemphasized. It 
has been used by the anti-colonial powers with great flexi- 
bility in both the Assembly and the Security Council, and is 
already embedded in resolutions referring to specific situa- 
tions, such as Angola. The Declaration condemns “‘the sub- 
jection of peoples to alien subjugation, domination and 
exploitation” and insists that 

immediate steps shall be taken . . . to transfer all powers to the 
peoples of [dependent] territories, without any conditions or 
reservations, in accordance with their freely expressed will and 
desire, without any distinction as to race, creed or colour, in 
order to enable them to enjoy complete independence and free- 
dom; [that] all armed action or repressive measures . . . directed 
against dependent peoples shall cease; [and that] the integrity 
of their national territory shall be respected. 


During the extended debate on this Declaration and that 
proposed by the Soviet Union, all possible anti-colonial 


changes were rung. The vehemence of the former colonies 
swept all before it, and even states that were not “entirely 
happy about all of its wording” nevertheless voted for the 
Declaration on the ground that they “agree with the prin- 
ciples it contains.’’"® Such states took care to point out, how- 
ever, that 


we understand it to be meant as a statement of general objectives 
and not as an act of legislation which would place immediate 
juridical obligations on Member States and which is designed to 
be applied literally.” 


After the Soviet draft had been rejected,® the African-Asian 
sponsored Declaration was overwhelmingly adopted by 89 
votes to none, with 9 abstentions—Australia, Belgium, Do- 


4GAOR: 15th Sess., Annexes, Agenda item 87 (A/4502). 

5 General Assembly Res. 1514(XV), 14 Dec. 1960. 

6 Delegate of the Netherlands, United Nations Doc. A/PV.947, 14 Dec. 
1960, p. 37. 

7 Delegate of Sweden, United Nations Doc. A/PV.946, 14 Dec. 1960, p- 7. 

8In a two-part vote, 35-32-30 and 43-25-29. 
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minican Republic, France, Portugal, Spain, South Africa, 
United Kingdom, and United States.* Thus another, perhaps 
fortuitous, purpose of the Declaration was fulfilled: the 
“diehard colonialists” stood isolated for all to see, catharsis 
had been achieved. For many agreed with the Indonesian 
delegate, who asserted: “The central issue . . . is the lack of 
a common judgement of colonialism” rather than its orderly 
extirpation.”® 

When the Fourth Committee came to consider the Prin- 
ciples submitted by the Committee of Six," a somewhat 
calmer atmosphere prevailed. These twelve Principles had 
been unanimously agreed upon by all six members, three ad- 
ministering (Netherlands, United Kingdom, United States) 
and three non-administering (India, Mexico, Morocco). 
Their ostensible purpose was to provide a “guide” in “deter- 
mining whether or not an obligation exists to transmit the 
information called for in Article 73 e of the Charter.” In 
fact, some of the Principles go further and provide a kind 
of blueprint for the progressive dissolution of the colonial 
system through the achievement of “a full measure of self- 
government.” 

This term was purposely left ambiguous when Chapter XI 
of the United Nations Charter was drafted; the goal there 
specified is simply “. . . self-government, . . . the progressive 
development of . . . free political institutions, according to 
the particular circumstances of each territory and its peoples 
and their varying stages of advancement” (Article 73b). This 
phrasing had later been somewhat amplified, most recently 
by the eighth Assembly in 1953. But no general resolution 


9 This vote caused considerable consternation in the United States. The 
US. delegate to the Fourth Committee has written that “but for . . . pres- 
sure from the British Government the United States would have voted in 
favor of the resolution.” Wayne Morse, in The United States in the United 
Nations: 1960—A Turning Point, Supplementary Report, Cmtte. on For. 
Rel., U.S. Senate, 87th Cong., Ist Sess. (Washington, G.P.O., Feb. 1961), 

. 20-21. 

Peo United Nations Doc. A/PV.936, 5 Dec. 1960, p. 18-20. 

11GAOR: 15th Sess., Annexes, Agenda item 38 (A/4526). 

12 For a list of “Factors indicative of the attainment of independence or 

. « self-government,” see General Assembly Res. 742 (VIII), 27 Nov. 1953, 


annex. 
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had yet taken account of the likelihood that the final demise 
of colonialism was a foreseeable reality. There is now gen- 
eral agreement that the Charter “must be viewed in the 
light of the changing spirit of the times.” As a result, the 
Principles, which evoked little opposition in the Fourth 
Committee’s debate, now clarify “full measure of self-govern- 
ment” to encompass one of three quite specific alternatives: 


1) “Emergence as a sovereign independent State”; 


2) “Free association” which “respects the individuality . . . of 
the territory, and retains for the peoples of the territory . . . 
the freedom to modify [its] status [and] the right to deter- 
mine its internal constitution without outside interference”; 


or 


3) “Integration with an independent State . . . on the basis 
of complete equality” after the people of the territory have 
attained “the capacity to make a responsible choice through 
informed and democratic processes.” Although there was 
rather more controversy about the role the United Nations 
ought to play, the Fourth Committee ultimately agreed, by 
a vote of 38 to 24, with 26 abstentions, that “the United Na- 
tions could, when it deems it necessary, supervise” the elec- 
tions, plebiscites, or referenda leading to a change in status. 


The Principles as a whole were approved in plenary"* by 
69 to 2 (Portugal, South Africa), with 21 abstentions (com- 
prising both the East European states, which felt indepen- 
dence should be immediate, and a number of others, mostly 
present or former colonial powers, which were particularly 
concerned at the increased emphasis placed on United Na- 
tions involvement). 


The Problem of Portugal 


The Principles were meant not only to outline a general 
goal but also to serve an immediate purpose: to give the 
Assembly a “guide” in judging whether or not Spain and 


18GAOR: 15th Sess., Annexes, Agenda item 38 (A/4526, para. 18). 
14General Assembly Res. 1541 (XV), 15 Dec. 1960, annex. 





Portugal, which claimed that they were unitary states with 
“overseas provinces,” were obligated to report under Article 
73(e) on the territories under their administration. The 
relevant principles, from which there was virtually no dis- 
sent, note that “prima facie there is an obligation to transmit 
information in respect of a territory which is geographically 
separate and is distinct ethnically and/or culturally from 
the country administering it.” If “additional elements . . . of 
an administrative, political, juridical, economic or historical 
nature” operate to place the territory arbitrarily “in a posi- 
tion or status of subordination,” they “support the presump- 
tion” of obligation. Since Spain and Portugal have contended 
that Chapter XI admits of “constitutional” limitations, it 
was carefully noted in the Principles that “the extent of the 
information may be limited in certain circumstances, but 
the limitation . . . cannot relieve a Member State of [its] 
obligations” entirely. There had been indications at earlier 
sessions that Spain might be amenable to Assembly pressure; 
last year, shortly before the debate ended, it agreed to sub- 
mit the required information. 

Thus Portugal became the prime target of the Assembly’s 
wrath. Using the Principles as a yardstick, the Assembly 
declared that Portugal was obligated to transmit information 
on Cape Verde, Portuguese Guinea, Sao Tomé and Principe, 
Sao Joao Batista, Angola (with the enclave of Cabinda), 
Mozambique, Goa, Macao, and Timor. Seats on the Com- 
mittee on Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories, 
which comprises all states administering such territories and 
an equal number of non-administering powers, were there- 
fore added for both Spain and Portugal; two more non- 
administering members (Mexico and Liberia) were then 
elected. 

The Assembly’s ire at Portuguese colonial policy had been 
mounting even before the present uprising in Angola.'® 


15 General Assembly Res. 1542 (XV), 15 Dec. 1960. The tiny enclave of Sio 
Joao Batista was taken over by Dahomey on | August. Portugal promptly 
charged aggression. See The New York Times, 3 Aug. 1961. 

16 See pp. 55 ff. 
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Except for a handful, the Africans in the three larger terri- 
tories of Angola, Mozambique, and Guinea live under the 
regime do indigenato,” subject to harsh and capricious treat- 
ment and possessing none of the rights (or duties) of citizen- 
ship that obtain in the metropole and the other Portuguese 
overseas territories. 

One of the most criticized aspects of Portuguese rule has 

been the government’s practice—in the name of the “moral 
duty” and civilizing values of labor—of rounding up Afri- 
cans for public-works projects and for “contracting’’ out at 
minimal pay to private plantation and mine owners. This 
system of contract labor is widely considered to be little 
better than slavery. In fact, a 1947 report by the then Portu- 
guese official Henrique Galvao (now in exile in Brazil), went 
even further: 
Under slavery the bought man . . . was regarded as an asset by 
his master. He was interested in keeping him healthy and strong 
and agile in the same way as he would look after his horse or his 
bull. Today, the native is not bought—he is simply rented from 
the Government. . . . His master could hardly care less if he falls 
ill or dies. ... When he becomes unable to work . . . the master 
can always ask to be supplied with other laborers.'® 


At Ghana’s request, Portuguese labor policy is now the 
object of the International Labour Organisation’s first Com- 
mission of Enquiry under the 1957 Abolition of Forced 
Labour Convention, which was ratified by Portugal in 1959 
after some years of hesitation. The three-man Commission, 
with members from Senegal, Switzerland, and Uruguay, has 
sworn to ascertain the facts “without fear or favour’’® and 
is scheduled to report to the ILO Governing Council in 
November, with such recommendations as it cares to make, 
after an on-the-spot investigation in the territories. Under 
Articles 26-34 of the ILO Constitution, Portugal is com- 


17 The assimilado exceptions amount, respectively, to about 35,000, 5,000, 
and possibly 14,000, out of total populations of about 4,500,000, 6,000,000, 
and 521,000. 

18 Repro. in Africa Today, Vol. 8, No. 2(Feb. 1961). 

19ILO Press Release 15 D, 11 July 1961. 





mitted to cooperate with the Commission; in the event of de- 
fault, there is provision for referral to the International 
Court of Justice and for such ILO action “as it may deem 
wise” to secure compliance. 

Portugal claims to have instituted education and labor 
reforms recently.” If abolition of the contract-labor system 
is included, this could go far to ameliorate the lot of the 
average African. Further changes are said to be in the offing. 
The government has indicated that ali inhabitants of the 
overseas provinces will soon be classed as full citizens, with 
voting rights subject to the same limitations (literacy in 
Portuguese and payment of a seven-dollar tax) as present 
citizens. 

These reforms would not, of course, suffice to stamp out 
the flames of nationalism that have begun to lick at Mozam- 
bique, Guinea, and Goa, as well as Angola. Nor would they 
suffice to deter the Assembly’s quest for Portuguese submis- 
sion to United Nations review. 


The Quest for Submission 


This quest will be intensified this year, especially since 
Portugal has boycotted the Committee on Information. Con- 
tending that Portugal’s attitude “constitutes not only dere- 
liction of [its] own duty but also makes it impossible for 
other Members to fulfil their obligations towards Non-Self- 
Governing peoples,” India has asked for a special debate on 
the “non-compliance of the Government of Portugal with 
Chapter XI of the Charter and resolution 1542 (XV).”! 
At the spring session of the Committee, a proposal for a 
Secretariat study of conditions in the Portuguese territories 
“on the basis of such reliable and authoritative publications 
as may be available” was defeated by only one vote, since it 
was considered beyond the Committee’s present terms of 
reference.” If pressure to change those terms of reference is 


20See The New York Times, 27 July 1961. 
21 United Nations Doc. A/4841, 11 Aug. 1961. 
22GAOR: 16th Sess., 1961, Suppl. No. 15, Part I, para. 80. 
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successful, the Committee is likely to attempt such a report 
in its own name. 

Spain this year participated in the Committee on Informa- 
tion, where shortly before the close of the Committee session 
its representative gave an oral statement on conditions in 
Fernando Péo, Rio Muni, and Spanish Sahara. The As- 
sembly will presumably be satisfied with Spain’s promise to 
submit more complete documentation next year. There 
may, however;’be some comments about France’s continuing 
failure to submit information on its overseas departments 
and self-governing territories; France contends that these 
areas chose their status freely in the referendum of 1958 
approving the Constitution of the Fifth Republic. 

Much of the sixteenth Assembly’s attention will undoubt- 
edly be given to the more general question of the imple- 
mentation of last year’s Declaration and twelve Principles. 
Combined, these two documents carry the Organization’s 
purview beyond the trust and non-self-governing territories 
on which information is currently submitted. They estab- 
lish the Assembly’s interest in the final disposition of all 
dependent areas—those too poor or too small to stand as 
independent entities, as well as those which might achieve 
sovereignty on their own. Of the former there are quite a 
number, ranging from the bustling British Crown Colony 
of Hong Kong (pop. 2,750,000) to the twenty-seven tiny, 
isolated islands of Cocos (resident pop. 548) administered 
by Australia. It will require great wisdom and perseverance 
from all concerned to provide for their “full measure of 
self-government” as defined by the fifteenth Assembly. 

Except for the Trust Territories, the Assembly’s main 
organ of review so far has been the Committee on Informa- 
tion. The Committee has been renewed triennially since 
1949, and the question of renewal comes up again this year. 


23 Since bilateral discussions with Morocco have been under way to re- 
solve the future status of Ifni, the Spanish government agreed “that for 
the time being at least it would not be appropriate to submit information” 
on the North African enclave. United Nations Doc. A/AC.35/SR.239, meet- 
ing of 18 May 1961. 
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How controversial this issue becomes will depend on wheth- 
er or not the Committee’s mandate is expanded. 


The Committee is presently empowered to consider eco- 
nomic, social, and educational conditions in the territories 
on which information is submitted, and to make general 
recommendations.™ There is growing sentiment for a change 
in its terms of reference to enable it to carry forward the 
new spirit of the Assembly majority more effectively. Among 
the numerous suggestions made by the non-administering 
powers at the Committee’s meetings last spring are: 


1) that the Committee be authorized to examine political 
and constitutional developments, which have hitherto been 
considered only if administering members voluntarily sub- 
mitted relevant information. Most of these powers, particu- 
larly the United Kingdom which administers forty-one of 
the fifty-four territories presently reported on, have con- 
sistently refused to acknowledge an obligation to submit 
such information; 


2) that all aspects of economic, social, educational, and polit- 
ical advancement be considered each year, instead of ad 
seriatim, as the first three are now; 


3) that the Committee should hear petitioners when con- 
ditions warrant this step; 


4) that scientific publications and documents of recognized 
status or other authoritative information be used in addition 
to, or in lieu of, information submitted by administering 
members; and 


5) perhaps most important of all, that the Committee be 
empowered to make recommendations on individual terri- 
tories rather than remain restricted to generalizations. 


India and others also recommended extending the life of the 
Committee indefinitely—that is, until such time as no more 
non-self-governing territories exist. As a result of the cool- 
ness with which the administering members received these 


24 General Assembly Res. 1332 (XIII), 12 Dec. 1958. 
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suggestions, no specific recommendations are before the six- 
teenth Assembly, but they will undoubtedly be revived in 
the larger setting. 

Potentially more important—and more explosive—will be 
the question of follow-up on last year’s Declaration. Although 
the delegate of Burma indicated that he and others were 
working on the problem, the Fourth Committee failed to 
consider it at the resumed spring session for lack of time. 
Some indication of the trend of thinking can be gleaned 
from the proposal made by all twenty-five independent Af- 
rican states that would have directed the Fourth Committee 
“to work out through an appropriate machinery, precise 
details including target dates for the implementation of reso- 
lution 1514 (XV).”* This proposal was made in the First 
Committee in connection with an over-all draft resolution 
on “Africa: a United Nations programme for independence 
and development,” and was never brought to a vote, in part 
because of the extreme reluctance of many states to contem- 
plate establishment of either a specific over-all target date 
or specific individual targets. It is thus possible that the 
Assembly may attempt to establish some kind of committee 
to set target dates, not only for the accession to full sover- 
eignty of certain dependent territories, but also for consult- 
ing the inhabitants of the rest of the territories as to their 
views on their own futures. 

The question of whether or not to establish specific target 
dates is likely to be controversial. Equally so will be the 
question of the United Nations role in the process of de- 
colonization. Many in the Assembly feel that any consulta- 
tion of indigenous populations ought to be under at least the 
general supervision of the United Nations. This view was 
manifest during the fifteenth session. Togo and Tunisia 
deemed United Nations supervision “necessary” (and Guinea 
deemed it “‘indispensible”’), although they did not press this 
proposed amendment to the twelve Principles to a vote in 


25 United Nations Doc. A/4747/Corr.1, 21 Apr. 1961. 





the Fourth Committee.” A majority (38 to 33, with 23 ab- 
stentions) went further in the First Committee debate on 
Algeria and called for a referendum “organized, controlled 
and supervised by the United Nations” to implement self- 
determination in that territory.”” Similar questions are likely 
to arise this year. 


Social Advancement 


The spring 1961 session of the Committee on Information 
gave special attention, in line with its triennial custom, to 
social advancement in the non-self-governing territories. As 
the Committee pointed out: 
social development is nothing less than the whole process of eco- 
nomic, social and political change and cultural advancement in a 
Territory considered in terms of the progressive well-being of 
society and of the individual.” 


Thus, subjects such as trade unionism and land reform arose 
quite naturally. As at the fifteenth Assembly, the need for 
trained indigenous leadership was emphasized. Considerable 
time was given to a discussion of racial discrimination in the 
non-self-governing territories, on which a special report had 
been requested by last year’s Assembly.” The Committee 
was particularly concerned with the evidences of economic 
and political discrimination “to be found in its most acute 
form in the African Territories where immigrant commu- 
nities were present.” While some agreed with the United 
Kingdom delegate that “there were limits to what Govern- 
ments could do since a change in people’s minds, attitudes 
and ways of life must take time,” the majority considered 
that “establishment of political equality among all members 
of plural communities would prove the quickest way to 
abolish discrimination and minority privileges.”*° 


26See GAOR: 15th Sess., Annexes, Agenda item 38(A/4651, paras. 5-6). 
27See ibid., Agenda item 71 (A/4660, para. 4). 

28GAOR: 15th Sess., 1960-61, Suppl. No. 15, Part II, para. 5. 

29 General Assembly Res. 1536 (XV), 15 Dec. 1960. 

80GAOR: 15th Sess., 1960-61, Suppl. No. 15, Part II, paras. 163, 176. 
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TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


The past year has witnessed further progress toward the 
goal of the United Nations trusteeship system—its self-liqui- 
dation. Of the original eleven Trust Territories, four had 
attained independence by the end of 1960.** By January 
1962 the present seven will probably be reduced to four. 
Because of the growing obsolescence of the Trusteeeship 
Council, the Assembly this year is likely to follow recent 
practice and not attempt to maintain a balance in the Coun- 
cil between administering and non-administering members.** 

Tanganyika’s exemplary development under United King- 
dom administration will be capped in December by its 
accession to independence, and it is probable that the 28 
December target date set by the fifteenth General Assembly 
will be moved up to 9 December on the Administering 
Authority’s recommendation. Western Samoa, an area equal- 
ly untroubled by internal political difficulties, has been 
guided by New Zealand to trusteeship termination on | 
January 1962, a date accepted by the inhabitants in the May 
1961 plebiscite called for by the Assembly last year: the re- 
port of the Plebiscite Commissioner and the recommendation 
of the Trusteeship Council in support of the Administering 
Authority’s independence plan will be before the sixteenth 
Assembly.* 

The Cameroons under British administration present a 
rather more complicated picture. Northern Cameroon joined 
the Federation of Nigeria on 1 June 1961 following the 
course sanctioned by last February’s plebiscite and by the 
fifteenth Assembly’s resolution. Some difficulties have arisen, 

31 The former British Togoland chose to become part of Ghana; French 
Cameroons, French Togoland, and Italian Somaliland became the inde- 

ndent states of Togo, Cameroun, and Somalia. 

82 When Belgium ceases to be an administering member, presumably in 
1962, there will be an imbalance. For a discussion of the composition of 


the Trusteeship Council and the legal problem created by the reduction in 
the number of Administering Authorities, see “Issues Before the 15th Gen- 


eral Assembly,” op. cit. 
83 GAOR: 16th Sess., 1961, Suppl. No. 4. For results of the plebiscite and 


the Commissioner’s report, see United Nations Doc, T/1564, 23 June 1961. 
34 General Assembly Res. 1608 (XV), 21 Apr. 1961. 
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however, with respect to the southern portion of the Trust 
Territory. In the plebiscite it elected to join with its eastern 
neighbor, the Republic of Cameroun, and subsequent tri- 
partite negotiations (United Kingdom, Southern Cameroon, 
Cameroun) brought agreement in principle on some form 
of federal arrangement. Implementation has bogged down, 
however, over the problem of how to satisfy the Southern 
Cameroon desire for extensive autonomy. It was hoped that 
negotiations would be completed by the 1 October deadline 
set by the fifteenth Assembly,** and the United Kingdom has 
promised to report when agreement is reached, although no 
further Assembly action is required. 

For New Guinea and Nauru, under Australian adminis- 
tration, and the United States’ Strategic Trust of the Pacific 
Islands, the Trusteeship Council has urged that “realistic 
targets” be set to reflect “a proper sense of urgency for the 
rapid and planned advance” of the Territories. New Guinea 
and the Pacific Islands can look forward to independence as 
a distant prospect. Nauruans, however, are faced with re- 
settlement since the tiny island’s phosphate deposits, upon 


which the population depends for its existence, will be ex- 
hausted within the next forty years. 

The future of the remaining Territory, Ruanda-Urundi, 
will be a matter of special consideration by the Assembly 
this autumn. 


RUANDA-URUNDI 


Ruanda-Urundi, which after December will be the last 
Trust Territory in Africa, is fast moving toward indepen- 
dence. Belgium, the Administering Authority, has tentatively 
scheduled it for the first half of 1962. The sixteenth General 
Assembly will now consider the question of the “earliest 
possible” termination of the trusteeship.* 


85 Ibid. 
86 General Assembly Res. 1605 (XV), 21 Apr. 1961. 
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A three-member United Nations Commission for Ruanda- 
Urundi, established by the Assembly last December, arrived 
in June 1961 for its second visit to the Territory. Its task 
has been to consult with the Administering Authority re- 
garding a date for legislative elections, which are a prerequi- 
site to the establishment of permanent political institutions. 
The Commission will also supervise the elections, the first 
in the Territory to be conducted on the basis of universal 
adult suffrage. 

Another recent vistor to the Territory was the United 
Nations Special Commission. Its task was to obtain amnesty, 
before the holding of elections, for political offenders being 
held or sought by the Administering Authority.*” In Novem- 
ber 1959, when violence erupted between opposing ethnic 
(and political) factions in Rwanda,* the Administering Au- 
thority had declared a state of emergency—later extended 
to Burundi—and mass arrests of those active in the disturb- 
ances were made. Belgium has claimed that under its Legis- 
lative Act of 31 May 1961 amnesty has been granted to over 
1,000 individuals who had either been jailed or forced to 
flee the country as political refugees. The remaining cases 
of those “guilty of very grave crimes,” estimated by Belgium 
at about 120, have been reviewed by the Special Commission. 

Paralleling these efforts on the political front to create 
“an atmosphere of understanding, peace and harmony” have 
been United Nations actions to improve the economic cir- 
cumstances of the Territory. With an essentially one-crop 
(coffee) economy and the highest population density in Af- 
rica, Ruanda-Urundi urgently needs development assistance, 
economic diversification, and land reform. The fifteenth 
Assembly recommended that Belgium request the dispatch 
of a United Nations mission to study the problem of land 
tenure and land utilization®**—a critical and complex one 
because of traditional practices and rapid population growth. 

87 Ibid. 

88 The forms “Rwanda” and “Burundi” preferred by nationalists in the 


Territory have come to replace the more familiar “Ruanda” and “Urundi.” 
39 General Assembly Res. 1606 (XV), 21 Apr. 1961. 
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Belgium has indicated that it will comply with this recom- 
mendation when the political situation is clarified and local 
officials are in a better position to receive such a mission. 
In addition, a small United Nations technical assistance sur- 
vey group visited the Territory at Belgium’s request in June 
1960 and has submitted its report to the government. Mean- 
while, the Administering Authority itself has continued its 
various programs to improve the land and its crops, increase 
the meager mining activity, and expand health and welfare 
services. 

At first glance, the picture that Ruanda-Urundi presents 
as the sixteenth Assembly convenes to decide the immediate 
future of the Territory is not unlike that of many a new 
nation. But Ruanda-Urundi has special problems that call 
into question its emergence as the “united and composite 
State” envisioned by the last Assembly. 

The core of the Territory’s political difficulties is the 
antagonism between its two predominant ethnic groups, the 
Hutu and the Tutsi. This hostility is of long standing, stem- 
ming from over four centuries of Tutsi subjugation of the 
Hutu masses through a rigid feudal system in each of the 
traditionally separate kingdoms of Rwanda and Burundi. 
Despite Hutu numerical superiority (presently approximate- 
ly 5 to 1 in Rwanda and 7 to | in Burundi), each kingdom 
was ruled by a Tutsi elite headed by a Mwami, an absolute 
monarch.*® The events of the last year and a half, which 
brought Hutu governments to power in both regions, have 
given a political focus to the conflict between the two groups, 
thereby endangering the prospects for peace and stability. 

In line with a decision to develop the two regions toward 
local autonomy, Belgium held elections in Rwanda (June- 
July 1960) and Burundi (November-December 1960) to 
choose local councillors who were to assume the provincial 
administration of the respective regions. These elections 


40 For a review of the socio-political history of the area, see Trusteeship 
Council, Official Records: 26th Sess., 1960, Suppl. No. 3. 
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took place under abnormal circumstances, however. Not only 
did the bitterness engendered by the earlier tribal violence 
prevail but, in Rwanda particularly, the Tutsi parties were 
badly crippled as a result of the arrest or flight during the 
state of emergency of much of their leadership. Thus, in 
Rwanda the candidates for office came mainly from the two 
major Hutu parties, Parti du mouvement de l’émancipation 
hutu (PARMEHUTU) and Association pour la promotion 
sociale de la masse. The Union nationale ruandaise (UNAR), 
the major Tutsi party in Rwanda, officially boycotted the 
elections and an overwhelming majority of Hutu councillors 
was elected. In Burundi, where tribal antagonism is less 
marked owing to a less rigid social structure, the Front com- 
mun (a grouping of predominantly Hutu parties) won a 
majority of the provincial councillorships, though Tutsi 
interests did achieve a reasonable representation through 
election of members of the Unité et progrés national party. 

Although the tenor of Trusteeship Council debate had 
been against such a move, Belgium used the results as a 
basis for establishing provisional governments in Rwanda 
and Burundi. In October 1960 the provisional government 
of Rwanda was established by Belgian decree, with all except 
two African ministries held by PARMEHUTU. Tutsi in- 
terests fared somewhat better in Burundi where the newly 
elected councillors and burgomasters elected an interim 
Council, from which an interim government was appointed 
by the Administering Authority in January 1961. Although 
Hutu predominated, Tutsi were represented. 

These political developments were criticized by many as 
being “anti-democratic.” Mwami Kigeli V of Rwanda, who 
had been at odds for some time with the Administration over 
his political activities, was particularly vocal in expressing 
dissatisfaction with Belgian policy in his kingdom.“! In the 
autumn, while he was pleading his case outside the Territory, 
Belgium announced that the Mwami would be refused re- 
entry pending the legislative elections then set for January 


41 United Nations Doc. A/C.4/467, 19 Dec. 1960. 
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1961—an action sought by the Hutu leaders, who feared his 
return. In Burundi, relations between Mwami Mwambutsa 
and the Administering Authority were less strained; the 
Mwami accepted (though not completely without protest) 
his new role as a constitutional monarch and the general 
decline of Tutsi hegemony. 

As in the past, the General Assembly was mistrustful of 
Belgium’s intentions and concerned by the continuing di- 
minution of Tutsi political power before the inhabitants of 
the Territory were able to express themselves freely. During 
the autumn session, the Assembly called for “full and uncon- 
ditional amnesty” for all political prisoners and refugees, and 
the “expeditious return and rehabilitation of thousands of 
victims of recent disturbances in Ruanda” who were forced 
to leave their homes.* It further asked for deferral of the 
proposed January legislative elections to permit convocation 
of a reconciliatory conference “fully representative of politi- 
cal parties.” Belgium was asked to convene such a con- 
ference, which would also be attended by the Commission for 
Ruanda-Urundi, appointed in the same resolution. Support 
for these measures came from a substantial majority of 
sixty-one, with only Belgium’s Western allies and some Latin 
American states opposed or abstaining. Somewhat less sup- 
port was given to a companion resolution, which requested 
the Administering Authority to revoke its suspension of 
Mwami Kigeli’s powers and asked for “his return to Ruanda 
. . . pending the ascertainment of the wishes of the people 
on this question.” 

However, the participants in the conference, convened by 
Belgium in Ostend in January in response to the Assembly's 
plea, were mainly Hutu. Not surprisingly, they decided 
against Mwami Kigeli’s return and against postponing the 
legislative elections. At that point the Tutsi representatives 
walked out. The urgings of the Commission for Ruanda- 
Urundi in support of the United Nations resolutions were 


42 General Assembly Res. 1579(XV), 20 Dec. 1960. 
43 General Assembly Res. 1580(XV), 20 Dec. 1960. 
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not well received and the Commission itself was looked on 
with distrust and animosity.“ 

Although Belgium agreed at the last hour to defer the 
January elections to a date to be set by the resumed fifteenth 
Assembly, it granted autonomous powers later that month 
to the provisional governments in both regions, a measure 
which was to have awaited the holding of legislative elec- 
tions. As justification for this move, Belgium pointed to the 
anxiety caused among the indigenous (Hutu) inhabitants by 
the postponement of elections. 

By the time the Assembly reconvened in March, it was 
confronted with yet another fait accompli. On 28 January, 
burgomasters and communal councillors of Rwanda, meeting 
at Gitarama on the call of the provisional government, de- 
cided to abolish the monarchy and proclaim a republic be- 
cause of the “equivocal attitude adopted by Belgium and 
the United Nations with regard to legislative elections in 
Rwanda.” An all-Hutu political system was established— 
including a President of the Republic, a Legislative Assem- 
bly, and Supreme Court—and the regime was given de facto, 
recognition by Belgium. Furthermore, although Belgium 
consented to a referendum to decide the question of the 
Mwami (to be held at the same time as the legislative elec- 
tions), it announced that Kigeli V’s ‘“‘presence in Rwanda 
before the poll might cause serious internal dissension” and 
again refused to permit his return. Representations by the 
Commission for Ruanda-Urundi in opposition to these deci- 
sions went unheeded. In fact, the Commission’s general ef- 
forts in the Territory in this period were not favorably re- 
ceived in any quarter except UNAR. 

The resumed fifteenth session, indignant at what it con- 
sidered Belgium’s high-handed action in contravention of its 
wishes, condemned the “irregular and unlawful” Rwanda 
regime and the grant of autonomous powers to the Burundi 
provisional government (which had been chosen under con- 


44 United Nations Doc. A/4706, 8 Mar. 1961, paras. 140-162. 
45 United Nations Doc. A/4706/Add.1, 8 Mar. 1961, Annex 18. 





tested electoral procedures). The immediate establishment 
of “broad-based caretaker governments” was urged to pave 
the way for the constitution of popular governments on the 
basis of the forthcoming elections.“ The Assembly affirmed 
that “Belgium is alone responsible . . . and accountable to 
the United Nations” for administration of the Territory. 
The Commission for Ruanda-Urundi was given the unprece- 
dented power to request the reconvening of the fifteenth 
Assembly in the event of “deliberate obstruction or lack of 
requisite co-operation from any quarter.’’*’ As of mid-August, 
the Commission had not found it necessary to use this 
authority. Belgium has replaced the uncooperative Hutu 
government in Rwanda, and the government of Burundi has 
agreed to broaden its political base. 

As matters stand, the atmosphere is encouraging for the 
implementation of the Assembly’s resolutions. However, the 
wounds of earlier Hutu-Tutsi conflict are still raw and the 
Territory remains divided into two distinct regions, neither 
of which shows any particular inclination to plan for a com- 
mon destiny. The key to the area’s future will be the legisla- 
tive elections now scheduled for September. The results will 
indicate whether and how Ruanda-Urundi is to achieve the 
early independence envisaged by last year’s Assembly. 


SOUTH WEST AFRICA 


The long-contemplated legal action against South Africa 
concerning its administration of the Territory of South West 
Africa was initiated last year by Ethiopia and Liberia.* 
These two states, implementing a recommendation of the 
Addis Ababa Conference of Independent African States 
(June 1960), filed concurrent applications with the Inter- 


46 General Assembly Res. 1605 (XV), 21 Apr. 1961. 


47 Ibid. 
48 As the only African members of the League at the time of its dissolu- 


tion, these two states were considered the most legally qualified to take 
action. For a discussion of the legal position, see “Issues Before the 15th 
General Assembly,” op. cit., pp. 83-91. 
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national Court of Justice on 4 November 1960, contending, 
inter alia, that the Territorial Administration had suppressed 
civil rights and violated the international status of the area 
in contravention of the provisions of ihe Mandate Agree- 
ment which the Union of South Africa had signed with the 
League of Nations in 1920. 

Even as the case was being brought before the Court, the 
General Assembly began its fifteenth year of debate on the 
question of South West Africa, resolutely rejecting South 
Africa’s claim that, according to the doctrine of sub judice, 
substantive action on this subject was precluded while the 
legal case was pending. 

The Assembly’s attitude was the product of years of un- 
fruitful efforts to bring some form of international super- 
vision to the administration of the Territory and thereby 
to ameliorate conditions for the 464,000 indigenous inhabi- 
tants. Attempts since 1946 to bring the area under the trustee- 
ship system—the procedure followed by every other former, 
Mandatory—have met with persistent refusal from the 
Union. Meanwhile, the Committee on South West Africa, 
established in 1953 to report on conditions in the Territory 
in the absence of such accounts from the Union, has con- 
tinued to note that the Administration’s policies, particularly 
apartheid, are inimical to the civil and human rights of 
Africans.” 

The Assembly last year moved on several fronts, its resolu- 
tions in aggregate reflecting a lack of confidence in the ade- 
quacy of any single approach to the problems of South West 
Africa. Simultaneously passing its own judgment and ap- 
proving referral to the Court, it adopted (86 to none, with 
six abstentions) a draft, submitted by nineteen African states 
and Iraq, which noted “with grave concern that the adminis- 
tration of the Territory . . . has been conducted in a manner 
contrary to the Mandate” and commended Ethiopia and 
Liberia for submitting the dispute to the International 


49 For the latest Report of the Committee, see GAOR: 16th Sess., 1961, 
Suppl. No. 12. 
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Court.” South Africa boycotted the general debate and vot- 
ing on this and subsequent resolutions. 

Draft resolutions submitted by the Committee on South 
West Africa were also adopted. The government of South 
Africa was urged to “cease the arbitrary imprisoning and 
deporting of Africans” and to “ensure the free exercise of 
political rights and freedom of expression for all sectors of 
the population.”*' And in drawing attention to the Wind- 
hoek incident of 1959, in which eleven Africans were killed 
by South African police gunfire, the Assembly reiterated its 
judgment that apartheid was contrary to the provisions of 
the United Nations Charter and the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights, and requested the Mandatory “to prose- 
cute and punish” those responsible for the deaths and in- 
juries at Windhoek.” Both resolutions evoked no dissent 
and few abstentions. 

Taking another tack, the Assembly for the first time turned 
to the specialized agencies, asking them to “‘undertake urgent 
programmes to assist the indigenous population of the Terri- 
tory” and requesting the South African government to 
“facilitate their work . . . in every possible way.”® 

The most controversial resolution, sponsored originally 
by eleven African powers, called the situation in the Terri- 
tory ‘‘a serious threat to international peace and security,” 
and invited the Committee on South West Africa “to go to 
South West Africa immediately to investigate the situation.” 
The Committee was empowered to make proposals on “re- 
storing a climate of peace and security” and to suggest mea- 
sures that would “enable the indigenous inhabitants of South 
West Africa to achieve a wide measure of internal self- 
government designed to lead them to complete independence 
as soon as possible.””™ 


50 General Assembly Res. 1565 (XV), 18 Dec. 1960. 

51 General Assembly Res. 1564 (XV), 18 Dec. 1960. 

52 General Assembly Res. 1567 (XV), 18 Dec. 1960. 

53 General Assembly Res. 1566(XV), 18 Dec. 1960, adopted in a vote of 
89-0-0. The agencies named were the Food and Agriculture Organization, 
World Health Organization, UNESCO, and UNICEF. 

54 General Assembly Res. 1568(XV), 18 Dec. 1960. 
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Fifteen states (including the United Kingdom and United 
States) abstained on this draft on such various grounds as: 
that a threat to peace was not involved, that the doctrine of 
sub judice prohibited this sort of action, that the proposed 
mission extended the Committee’s frame of reference too far 
beyond the original Mandate procedures—and that, in any 
case, such a mission was bound to fail. Despite these objec- 
tions, the Assembly adopted the resolution with 78 in favor 
and none opposed. 

As always, South Africa refused to recognize the Com- 
mittee’s competence, adding that the Mandate procedures 
did not provide for such a visit. At its resumed session, 
therefore, the Assembly asked that the Committee 


discharge the special and urgent tasks entrusted to it . . . as fully 
and expeditiously as possible with the cooperation of the Gov- 
ernment of the Union of South Africa, if such cooperation is 
available, and without it if necessary.** 


And to emphasize the urgency of the matter as a potential 
threat to peace, the Assembly called “the attention of the 
Security Council to the situation in respect of South West 


Africa.” 

Notwithstanding the several resolutions of the fifteenth 
Assembly and the favorable attitude of some European resi- 
dents of the Territory toward a visit by the Committee,*” the 
policy of the South African government is unchanged. In 
a letter dated 10 May to the Secretary-General, the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs called the United Nations indictments 
‘irresponsible and mischievous” and noted that the proposed 
visit did not even “fall within the scope of the supervisory 
functions envisaged in the 1950 advisory opinion of the In- 
ternational Court of Justice.’** He also reaffirmed that no 


55 United Nations Doc. A/4705, 3 Mar. 1961. 

56 General Assembly Res. 1596 (XV), 7 Apr. 1961. 

57 The New York Times, 10 June 1961. 

58 While the Court had indicated that in its opinion South Africa had no 
legal obligation to place South West Africa under trusteeship, it considered 
that the Assembly was qualified to exercise the supervisory functions of the 
League. For text of the letter, see United Nations Doc. $/4854/Add.1, 18 
July 1961, annex V. 
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cooperation would be offered the Committee, although an 
independent person of international standing (to be agreed 
on by South Africa and the President of the General Assem- 
bly) would be received to investigate whether or not a threat 
to international peace and security existed. 

As expected, the Committee was refused visas for both 
South Africa and the Territory. Furthermore, the govern- 
ment declared that should the United Nations group “at- 
tempt illegally to cross the South West African border with 
or without the help of dissident elements, . . . the Govern- 
ment [would], however reluctantly, be obliged to prevent 
such attempt.”** The Committee was also denied entry into 
the neighboring British protectorate of Bechuanaland after 
it failed to give specific assurances that no attempt to cross 
over into the mandated Territory would be made. 

Thus the Committee was forced to limit its field activities 
to interviews with South West Afri.» refugees receiving 
asylum in Ghana, Tanganyika, and th. United Arab Repub- 
lic. Their statements concerning the Administration’s mili- 
tary build-up and racial policies were considered sufficient, 
however, to justify an appeal to the Security Council on 
25 July: 

The Committee has . . . found that the explosive situation which 
exists in relation to South West Africa continues to be a grave 


threat to international peace and security requiring immediate ac- 
tion by the Security Council. 


Although the Council, involved with other matters, had 
not taken up this question by mid-August, the Committee’s 
findings will add fuel to the fire of United Nations deter- 
mination regarding South West Africa. 


59 United Nations Doc. $/4857, 8 July 1961. 
60 United Nations Doc. S/4889, 25 July 1961. 
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ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL QUESTIONS 


By now, the World Economic Survey’s annual pilgrimage 
to the temple of economic growth has become an established 
ritual. Just as well established is its de-emphasis of the once- 
sacred principle of stability. This year’s Survey’ is no ex- 
ception, and in a very real sense this is a reflection of what 
has been happening in the world. A five per-cent growth rate 
has become the minimum respectable target for the increas- 
ing number of underdeveloped nations embarking upon 
long-range investment plans. Saddled with rapidly growing 
populations and faced with the challenge of “the revolution 
of rising expectations,” they can hardly do less. 

Industrial nations are also coming to recognize economic 
growth as a primary policy objective. It is generally accepted 
that the slow growth of industrial economies has the un- 
desirable political and humanitarian consequence of inhibit- 
ing the growth of low-income nations. In turn, the existence 
of underdeveloped nations which are making comparatively 
little progress deprives the industrial nations of a major 
stimulant to their own growth. Finally, in the face of re- 
current recessions and insignificant growth rates, it is in- 
creasingly felt that growth is no more an automatic process 
for highly industrialized nations than it is for underdevel- 
oped ones. 

The continued shift from stability to growth as the prin- 
cipal economic consideration is considerably strengthened 
by the experience of individual industrial nations. While 
some industrial economies have been crawling at a snail’s 
pace, others have leapt forward without encountering more 
inflationary pressures than the first group. 

On the one hand, the economy of the United States, where 
price stability has always been a prime concern of policy 
makers, is plagued with a sluggish growth rate. Over the past 


1World Economic Survey 1960, Sales No, 61.11.C.1. (New York, U.N. 
Dept. of Economic and Social Affairs, 1961). 
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five years the average annual growth of its income has been 
about 2 per cent. During the past year its economy has ex- 
perienced its fourth post-war recession. Although the reces- 
sion, reflected primarily in reduced inventory accumulation, 
was mild and did not prevent the gross national product 
from recording a slight increase, it is still disturbing to note 
that the interval between recessions has been growing 
shorter. Even more disturbing is the unused capacity, both 
of manpower and physical resources, which has persisted 
during “recovery periods” as well as during recessions. 


On the other hand, a number of industrial countries have 
been able to attain impressively high growth rates without 
instability. In western Europe, the gross national product 
of the Federal Republic of Germany rose by 7.9 per cent in 
1960, while in Asia, Japan continued its phenomenal progress 
with an 11 per cent increase. The rates of growth in these 
countries would have been even more impressive had they 
not declined toward the end of 1960 as a result of a reduced 
demand for their exports, caused by the United States reces- 
sion, and the measures of restraint they had introduced at 
the height of the upswing early in the year. 

The low-income nations also experienced difficulties pro- 
duced by a combination of the United States recession and 
their own actions. The recession hit at a time when most of 
them, encouraged by the increased demand for their exports 
after recovery from the 1957-58 recession, were easing their 
import restrictions and undertaking major investment proj- 
ects. The increase in imports resulting from both of these 
actions, combined with the recession-induced reduction in 
demand for their exports, brought their balances of payments 
under heavy pressures. 


The result was a spate of overseas borrowing, a considerable rise 
in foreign short-term liabilities and a drawing down of the ex- 
change reserves that had been accumulated in the previous year. 
By the end of 1960 the problem of financing the trade deficit 
was again the principal determinant of internal policy and many 
of the primary exporting countries were putting into effect mea- 
sures designed to reduce the demand for imports. Where foreign 
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credits were not available this often involved a cut in the rate of 
growth in investment.” 


The centrally planned economies, unhindered by external 
developments and unburdened by worries about finding the 
savings to match their investment plans, were able to con- 
tinue their expansion. In their case, however, the agricul- 
tural sector proved to be the major bottleneck. The Survey 
reports that agricultural output during 1960 fell below its 
1959 level in mainland China, Hungary, and “apparently 
also in Eastern Germany,”* while the Soviet Union recorded 
only a slight increase. The rate of increase in national in- 
come fell in all the centrally planned economies except 
Czechoslovakia, where it increased, and the Soviet Union, 
where it remained stable. 


In mainland China, for which comprehensive data are not avail- 
able, the slackening in the expansion of industry and the fall in 
agricultural production probably reduced the rate of increase 
in national product very sharply.‘ 


In its quest for economic growth each nation is faced by 
a multitude of individual problems. There are, however, 
some problems that can be discussed in general terms since 
they are widely shared. Whether the financial mechanism 
which supports world trade is a secure system or one that 
may break down and drag international trade with it is cer- 
tainly of concern to all. The restrictive and discriminatory 
practices inhibiting the expansion of world trade are also 
a major concern of all trading nations. A special aspect of 
trade—trade in primary products—is of vital importance to 
all the less developed nations which have to make a living 
by exporting these products. Finally, the whole question of 
financing the economic development of the low-income na- 
tions is a problem that continues to grow even faster than 
their populations. 


2 Ibid., p. 166. 
3 Ibid., p. 217. 
4Ibid., p. 225. 





INTERNATIONAL LIQUIDITY 


During the past year the international monetary system 
has had to weather the storm of a run on United States gold 
reserves. Although the acute phase of this crisis had passed 
by early 1961, many economists believe that such situations 
are bound to recur and are, in fact, inherent in the present 
international payments system. The problem arises from 
the fact that a growing world economy and expanding world 
trade need increasing reserves. In the present payments 
system, gold and hard currencies—primarily those of the 
United Kingdom and the United States—perform the func- 
tion of international reserves. Since it is generally agreed 
that increases in world gold production will not be sufficient 
to meet the rising need for reserves, the burden of filling 
the gap falls upon the two key currencies. 

Thus, increases in world reserves are largely dependent 
on the willingness of the United States and the United King- 
dom to spend more of their currencies than they are earning. 
They must be prepared to see their own “net reserve posi- 
tion decline through increases in their short-term monetary 
liabilities unmatched by corresponding increases in their own 
gross reserves.”> Unfortunately, this answer to the shortage 
of reserves seems to contain the seeds of its own destruction. 
What tends to happen is that people lose confidence in one 
of the key currencies because of that nation’s deteriorating 
net reserve position. As a result they shift into other cur- 
rencies, which indirectly tends to lead to a loss of gold, or 
else directly into gold. An even more disquieting possibility 
is a loss of confidence in both key currencies and an attempt 
to convert all holdings into gold, which would mean the 
total collapse of the payments system since the liabilities of 
the two centers are in excess of their gold reserves. 

Aside from the problem of the over-all availability of re- 
serves, there is the question of their distribution. The present 
situation is another case of “the neediest are the poorest.” 


5 Robert Triffin, Gold and the Dollar Crisis (New Haven, Yale Univ. 
Press, 1960), p. 67. 
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The underdeveloped nations, whose export earnings are 
subject to the greatest fluctuations and whose imports are 
essential to their urgently needed development, find them- 
selves with a ratio of reserves to imports which is no higher 
than that of the industrial nations. 

In addition to the ever-present danger of total collapse, 
the international liquidity problem can have two undesir- 
able economic consequences. First, it may lead to the pursuit 
of deflationary policies that inhibit the economic growth of 
the industrial countries. For example, a key-currency coun- 
try wishing to pursue an expansionary policy may find itself 
prevented from easing credit by means of lowering interest 
rates for fear of losing its gold, which may result from a 
switch into other key currencies caused by higher interest 
rates abroad. This conflict of interest between domestic 
economic policies and balance-of-payments considerations 
can be especially disturbing during recessions such as that 
experienced by the United States during the past year. As 
the World Economic Survey points out, the United States, 
in spite of its large gold holdings, no longer finds “itself free 
to determine its domestic economic policy without regard 
to its balance of payments position.”*® It is now clear that 
“the United States has reached the stage where [its] interest 
rates . . . must be related to interest rates in the principal 
financial centers of Western Europe.” Since high growth 
rates in the industrial countries would tend to increase their 
imports from the less developed nations, the liquidity prob- 
lem, to the extent that it limits the expansion of industrial 
economies, poses an important obstacle to the economic 
development of the low-income nations. 

Second, the liquidity problem can threaten economic de- 
velopment by leading to trade and exchange restrictions, 
imposed in order to prevent the loss of valuable reserves. 
Such restrictions inhibit world trade. 

6 Op. cit., p. 3. 

7Edward M. Bernstein, International Effects of US. Economic Policy, 


Study Paper No. 16, Joint Economic Committee, U.S. Congress, 86th Cong., 
2nd Sess. (Washington, G.P.O., 1960), p. 82. 
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This year’s discussion of possible solutions to the problem, 
like that of last year, will center largely on two major pro- 
posals. One is based on the premise that there is no solution 
short of changing the nature of the international payments 
system, while the other is limited to modifying and strength- 
ening the present system. 

Robert Triffin, the author of the first proposal, feels that 
“the problem lies . . . with the absurdities associated with the 
use of national currencies as international reserves. It can 
be met, most directly and simply, by the internationalization 
of the foreign exchange component of world monetary re- 
serves.”* The Triffin proposal envisages the establishment 
of an international bank in which countries will have “the 
choice of keeping in the form of international, gold-conver- 
tible, deposits . . . any portion of their reserves which they 
do not wish to hold in the form of gold.”® These deposits 
would be preferable to gold because they would bear interest, 
and preferable to foreign-exchange reserves because they 
would be guaranteed against the risks that such reserves face. 
The bank would lend to countries with temporary balance- 
of-payments deficits and no reserves. To avoid an inflationary 
expansion of credit, however, the annual lending power of 
the bank would be limited to “the amount necessary to pre- 
serve an adequate level of international liquidity.” 

The other proposal, that of Edward Bernstein, has basi- 
cally three parts. One part calls for increased cooperation 
among key-currency centers. The centers, by informally 
agreeing not to drain each other’s gold when one of them is 
under pressure, can prevent the situation from getting out 
of hand. The second part provides that industrial countries 
use their quotas in the International Monetary Fund (IMF) 
as a part of their working reserves. Finally, countries with 
growing reserves would agree to lend additional amounts of 


8 Triffin, op. cit., p. 10. 
9 Ibid. 


10 Ibid., p. 11. 
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their currencies by buying interest-paying IMF bonds when 
called upon to do so." 

The question of reserves will undoubtedly find its way 
into Assembly debates this autumn. There is growing aware- 
ness of the acuteness of this problem for the world commu- 
nity. However, while some action may well be taken during 
the coming year, the forum will presumably be IMF, which 
normally deals with technical problems of this nature. 

Judging by reactions to date—such as that of the French 
delegate who, at the thirty-second session of the Economic 
and Social Council (ECOSOC), stated that “a solution to 
the problem should be sought in the re-inforcement of the 
existing solidarity rather than in any modification of meth- 
ods or institutions’—it would appear that the Bernstein 
approach is finding greater favor among those who determine 
policy than is the more drastic Triffin proposal. 


TRADE COOPERATION 


“Trade relations between underdeveloped and industrial- 
ly advanced economies” and the promotion of “intra-regional 
trade co-operation” are likely to receive extensive attention 
at this year’s Assembly, while the subject of East-West trade 
for once takes a back seat. The report of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral dealing with the first topic, in response to requests by the 
fourteenth and fifteenth Assemblies, indicates that there is 
room for improvement on both sides. 

The Secretary-General finds it paradoxical that the in- 
dustrial nations’ “progressive expansion of aid has not been 
matched by equal progress in the reduction in obstacles to 
the growth of trade.’* This is a matter of concern to the 
less developed nations, 73 per cent of whose $25.6 billions 
worth of exports went to the industrial nations in 1959. 

One immediate target is the agricultural protection poli- 
cies of the industrial nations. Although the actual restrictive- 


11 Bernstein, op. cit., pp. 86, 84. 
12 United Nations Doc. E/3520, 7 June 1961, para. 93, 





ness of these policies is often difficult to determine, it is 
generally agreed that the level of protection is high. It has, 
however, been pointed out that such restrictions are designed 
to shield domestic production from competing agricultural 
commodities, and that they thus affect the exports of rela- 
tively high-income, temperate-zone primary producers such 
as Argentina, Australia, New Zealand, and Uruguay. Hence, 
the easing of protection, though it may benefit a few, would 
not be of great help to underdeveloped nations as a whole; 
and those which receive as aid the surpluses produced be- 
hind barriers may even be adversely affected. Nevertheless, 
the sixteenth Assembly will probably endorse a resolution, 
passed by ECOSOC last summer, asking the industrial na- 
tions to avoid “excessive agricultural protection.”™ 

Internal fiscal charges in industrial countries on imports 
such as coffee and tea, which do not compete with domestic 
products, have been another source of complaint over the 
years. For example, one study has estimated that if all in- 
ternal fiscal charges on the consumption of coffee in eight 
European countries had been eliminated completely in 1956, 
these nations’ coffee imports would have increased by $56,- 
000,000.'* This situation may be eased to some extent as a 
result of a recent decision of the contracting parties to the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) to make 
negotiable “internal taxes which previously were not recog- 
nized as negotiable.”** The importance of such action was 
underlined by ECOSOC last July in a resolution urging 
governments to “consider the possibility of liberalizing such 
revenue or fiscal charges.’’"® 

The protective barriers erected by industrial nations 
against exports of manufacturers from the less developed 
nations have extremely important long-term implications. 
Even though the less developed nations’ exports of manu- 

13 ECOSOC Res. 846 (XXXII), $ Aug. 1961. 

14 Trends in International Trade: Report by a Panel of Experts (Geneva, 
Contracting Parties to GATT, Oct. 1958), appendix E. 


15 United Nations Doc. E/3520/Add.1, 7 July 1961. 
16 ECOSOC Res. 846 (XXXII), 3 Aug. 1961. 
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factures to industrial countries currently amount to only 
about 8 per cent of their total exports, the future hopes of 
these countries, which are busily trying to diversify their 
economies, lie in this direction. Protection of this sort would 
mean that the underdeveloped countries had climbed over 
the fence of slowly growing commodity trade, only to be 
faced with a massive wall of resistance to their manufactures. 
The request of some industrial nations that the exporting 
countries limit their exports of manufactures voluntarily— 
as is the case with textile exports from Hong Kong, India, 
and Pakistan to the United Kingdom, and from Japan to the 
United States—is an especially disturbing development, since 
such voluntary quotas are not negotiable under existing in- 
ternational arrangements. All this leads the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to conclude: 

If manufacturers are to contribute significantly to the expansion 
of export earnings of numerous under-developed countries with- 
in the next decade or two, it is hardly too soon to commence 
study of the possible obstacles to such trade and of possible ways 
and means to facilitate its growth. 


The report also stresses that ‘“‘the transfer of resources in 
developed countries from the import-competing industries to 
industries in which they enjoy a greater comparative advan- 
tage’’!” is in the interest of all countries concerned. 

The underdeveloped nations, faced with these barriers 
against their exports, and feeling the need of import restric- 
tions both to ensure that what little foreign exchange they 
do have is used for economic development and to shield their 
infant industries from competition until they mature, find 
themselves ill-equipped to participate as equals in the multi- 
lateral bargaining process that takes place under GATT. In 
recognition of this situation, the Secretary-General’s report 
approvingly states: 


A broader approach to trade policy on the part of developed 
countries would entail some willingness to grant concessions 
more freely to under-developed countries, and not exclusively on 


17 United Nations Doc. E/3520, 7 June 1961, paras. 65, 74. 
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the condition that the under-developed countries had made re- 
ciprocal concessions."® 


The less developed nations can help their own cause by 
coordinating their national policies. They can, with the help 
of United Nations projections, try to determine the future 
trends in demand, avoid duplication in fulfilling such de- 
mand, and in general attempt to reap greater benefits from 
international specialization. In the words of the report, “‘Pro- 
grammes of economic development have generally tended to 
concentrate upon balanced growth within the confines of 
the domestic market and to neglect the advantages of inter- 
national specialization.” 

The regional economic commissions, in keeping with the 
fifteenth Assembly’s request that they look into “appropriate 
measures to promote intra-regional trade co-operation,” 
have been devoting increasing attention to this question. 
The Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East has 
initiated intra-regional trade cooperation talks. The Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe (ECE) has considered the sub- 
ject of trade between eastern and western Europe and has 
sponsored a conference of trade experts on “improvement of 
techniques of foreign trade’? among ECE countries. (How- 
ever, it has avoided discussing the effects on efforts at regional 
cooperation of the three sub-regional groups—the European 
Economic Community, the European Free Trade Area, and 
the Council of Mutual Economic Aid.”) The Economic 
Commission for Latin America has played a major part in 
the formation of the Latin American Free Trade Association 
and in various Central American arrangements for free trade 
and economic integration. The report of the Economic Com- 


18 [bid., para. 96. 

19 Ibid., para. 97. 

20 General Assembly Res. 1519 (XV), 15 Dec. 1960. 

21 Economic and Social Council, Official Records (ECOSOC, OR): 32nd 
Sess., 1961, Suppl. No. 3, para. 155. 

22 This Council, commonly referred to as COMECON, is designed to co- 
ordinate the economic plans of the East European nations. Although its 
potential regulatory powers are much greater than those of the other sub- 
regional groups, there is little evidence that it is presently playing more 
than a limited role. 
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mission for Africa stresses the importance of making rapid 
progress toward intra-regional cooperation, since 

there is . . . the danger that the creation of a large number of 
independent African States, each possessing economic and mone- 
tary autonomy, may lead to the fragmentation of markets, rather 
than to closer and more comprehensive co-operation.” 


INTERNATIONAL COMMODITY PROBLEMS 


Commodity trade, a subject of great concern to most na- 
tions, strikes an especially responsive chord in the hearts of 
the less developed nations whose export earnings, essentially 
derived from the sale of primary products, represent “eight 
times the amount of the international aid they receive,”™ 
One aspect of this trade to which the General Assembly will 
once again direct its attention is the short-run instability of 
commodity markets, which has subjected the export receipts 
of the underdeveloped countries to an average annual vari- 
ation of 9 to 12 per cent (allowance being made for trend) 
during the post-war years.* This instability, the subject of 
three resolutions in the past two Assemblies,” is iargely the 
result of heavy dependence on fickle demand conditions in 
industrial nations, the uncontrollable vagaries of nature, and 
the workings of gestation cycles. 

The sixteenth session’s discussion of market instability will 
focus mainly on two major international approaches to the 
problem. One is a limited version of an all-commodity ap- 
proach, a method generally favored by the underdeveloped 
nations, while the other is the commodity-by-commodity ap- 
proach, preferred by the industrial nations. 

The first approach is embodied in an experts’ report pre- 
pared at the behest of the fourteenth Assembly, which re- 
quested an examination of 


23 ECOSOC, OR: 30th Sess., 1960, Suppl. No. 3, para. 29. 

24 Development Through Food: A Strategy for Surplus Utilization (Rome, 
FAO, 1961), p. 2. 

25 United Nations Doc. E/3447, 2 Mar. 1961, para. 12. 
oa Res. 1422 and 1423 (XIV), 5 Dec. 1959, and 1519 (XV), 
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the feasibility of establishing machinery, within the framework 
of the United Nations, designed to assist in offsetting the effects 
of large fluctuations in commodity prices on balances of pay- 
ments, with special reference to compensatory financing.”” 


Although recognizing that compensatory financing is only a 
“partial solution” and “not an alternative to direct measures 
for the stabilization of primary commodity markets.”™ the 
report deems that it has a contribution to make. Before 
coming to their major recommendation, the experts consider 
two alternative international means of compensatory finan- 
cing. The first is the compensatory role of the International 
Monetary Fund. While acknowledging that with its increased 
resources IMF makes some contribution toward meeting the 
problem, they point out that an expanded role would require 
more automatic access to its funds. This, in turn, would in- 
crease the likelihood of defaults on loans, thus in effect 
deflecting IMF from its primary purpose and transforming 
it into a fund-granting body. This view has been heartily 
endorsed by IMF which, in addition, feels that with in- 
creased automation “its ability to influence countries towards 
the adoption of appropriate [economic] policies” would be 
seriously impaired.” Second, the experts consider the possi- 
bility of deliberately varying “the rate of disbursement of 
long-term international loans and grants for economic devel- 
opment” to compensate for fluctuations in export receipts.*° 
This approach, which is already being used in such forms as 
standby loans, has its limits, at least at the present time, since 
much long-term assistance is tied to specific projects. 

The process of elimination brings the experts to their 
major proposal, the creation of a Development Insurance 
Fund. The primary aim is to enable the underdeveloped 
countries to preserve a steady flow of imports for their devel- 
opment programs by reducing fluctuations in their export 
earnings. This would be done by establishing a social insur- 


27 General Assembly Res. 1423 (XIV), 5 Dec. 1959. 

28 United Nations Doc. E/3447, 2 Mar. 1961, para. $7. 
29 Tbid., appendix II, para. 9. 
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ance fund. Although various alternative formulae for finan- 
cing are considered, the experts favor basing “contributions 
of industrial and high-income primary producing countries 
upon their incomes rather than their exports, while using 
exports as a basis for low-income primary producing coun- 
tries.’** In effect, the proposed Insurance Fund is a form of 
multilateral assistance to the less developed nations, espe- 
cially those whose export proceeds depend on one or very 
few commodities. 

_ To avoid permanent subsidization of a country with stead- 
ily declining export receipts and to keep financial outlay 
within modest proportions, the report proposes a number of 
safeguards. As a means of determining how much a country’s 
proceeds have fallen in a given year, the experts suggest a 
comparison with the average of the three previous years. 
Thus, if losses were of a continuing nature, the average, and 
therefore the compensation, would continue to diminish. 
Furthermore, a country would be compensated for only 50 
per cent of its losses, and payments would be made only for 
declines in excess of a stipulated percentage of its exports; 
this might be 2.5, 5, or 10 per cent. Finally, it is suggested 
that such payments be partially in the form of loans. 

If the Insurance Fund had been in operation from 1953 
to 1959, its average annual cost would have been between 
$258,000,000 and $608,000,000 (depending on the criteria 
used for calculating losses), of which $246,000,000 to $446,- 
000,000 would have goze to the less developed nations. To 
put these figures in perspective, it should be noted that over 
the same period the exports of the underdeveloped nations 
alone have averaged close to $24 billions annually. As an 
illustration of the possible impact of this Fund on individual 
countries, the experts estimated that during 1953-59, com- 
pensating for declines in excess of 5 per cent, Uruguay and 
the Federation of Malaya would have received an annual 
average of $15,300,000 and $43,700,000 respectively—17 and 
12.5 times the size of their individual contributions to the 


31 Jbid., para. 106. 





Fund. India and Mexico, with more varied exports, would 
have received more limited benefits—India’s would have 
been a little over three times its contribution, and Mexico's 
slightly less than its contribution. 

Judging by the cool reception given by the May 1961 ses- 
sion of the Commission on International Commodity Trade 
(CICT),* a Development Insurance Fund is not likely to 
be established in the near future. CICT’s feeling that the 
report had been received too late to be considered in detail 
did not deter it from criticizing the proposal. Criticism came 
from both the less developed and the industrial nations. ‘The 
former complained about being expected to contribute to 
the Fund and about having the industrial nations share in 
its benefits. Their further complaint that the proposal failed 
to deal with long-run commodity problems may reflect a 
desire to find one magic cure for all commodity headaches. 
When these countries think of preventing short-term in- 
stability of commodity markets, they tend to think in terms 
of long-run stabilization of prices, and particularly improve- 
ment of their terms of trade. Notwithstanding these specific 
criticisms, serious attention will probably be given to the 
concept of an insurance fund. Last July ECOSOC specifically 
asked CICT to consider the report thoroughly at its tenth 
session in May 1962. 

In the final analysis, the proposal is much more likely to 
founder on the rock of political opposition from the indus- 
trial nations than from the less developed countries. These 
nations dislike (as usual) having to foot most of the bill. 
Furthermore, they are not yet prepared to accept an across- 
the-board approach to the commodity problem. 

Despite the pressure for over-all solutions, international 
commodity agreements are not in themselves unpopular. 
This is attested to by a resolution of the fifteenth Assembly 
which expresses the hope that “agreements similar to [those] 
concluded between producers and consumers in the case of 


$2See United Nations Doc. E/3497, 17 May 1961, paras. 106-122. 
83 ECOSOC Res. 831 (XXXII), 2 Aug. 1961. 
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sugar, wheat and tin might be concluded in the case of other 
primary commodities.’International agreements have the 
advantage over national buffer funds and stocks in that more 
countries share the burdens involved, and the chances of 
countries’ working at cross-purposes are considerably dimin- 
ished. In addition, the post-war practice of having both 
importing and exporting nations participate in commodity 
agreements has the salutary effect of making sure that the 
interests of all are taken into account. In this way the danger 
of having an agreement turn into a producers’ monopoly is 
avoided. 

There are, however, certain practical obstacles to the nego- 
tiation of commodity agreements. Participating nations have 
to agree on a price or a price range that is to be preserved. 
This makes it very difficult to bring exporting and import- 
ing countries together. When prices are rising, exporters are 
not anxious to have the situation controlled; when they are 
falling, the importing countries exhibit a similar lack of 
enthusiasm. Furthermore, to the extent that the price range 
agreed upon is unrealistic in view of world demand and 
supply conditions, the whole agreement can easily break 
down. If the price is too high, consumers may turn to sub- 
stitutes, and if it is too low, producers may shift to another 
product. Thus it is essential that international agreements 
confine themselves to dealing with short-term instability in 
commodity markets without trying to control long-run 
changes. 

These shortcomings and obstacles are reflected in the 
limited number of successfully concluded commodity agree- 
ments. At present there are five. The second five-year Inter- 
national Tin Agreement that went into effect on 1 July 1961 
has inherited the problems of the first, which, during its last 
days, depleted its stock of tin in an u::successful attempt to 
prevent the world price from rising above the upper limit 
of the agreement. The major challenge faced by the new 


34 General Assembly Res. 1520 (XV), 15 Dec. 1960. 





agreement is thus to satisfy the demand for tin, and indica- 
tions are that efforts will be made to persuade the United 
States to release tin from its stockpiles. The international 
Coffee Agreement, which in 1960 was extended for another 
year, received a shot in the arm with the recent United 
States announcement of its willingness to join a new agree- 
ment for which negotiations are under way; it may receive 
yet another boost from the participation, or at least the in- 
creased cooperation, of the African coffee producers. The 
other three agreements concern sugar, olive oil, and wheat. 

The future of commodity trade, which is clouded by pros- 
pects of continued short-term instability, is made even darker 
by an alarmingly slow rate of growth. While both world 
commodity and manufacturing production more than dou- 
bled during the years from 1928 to 1955-57, the volume of 
world trade in primary commodities has increased by 32 per 
cent (1928 = 100) . It is even more significant that the com- 
modity exports of the less developed nations alone (exclud- 
ing petroleum) have increased by only 23 per cent during 
the same period.** This problem has been very much aggra- 
vated by a falling price index for internationally traded 
commodities, and a rising one for manufactured goods. As 
a result, the terms of exchange between primary products 
and manufactures have deteriorated from 105 in 1954 to 
85 in 1960 (1953 = 100).** Although the less developed coun- 
tries are not the only exporters of primary products, the 
figures give some indication of their plight since they are 
basically exporters of primary products and importers of 
manufactured goods. 

A projection made by the secretariat of the Economic 
Commission for Europe indicates that if the per-capita in- 
comes of the less developed nations are to increase at an 
average rate of 3 per cent annually over the next twenty 
years, their imports will have to be of the magnitude of $60 
billions. This projection states that even on the basis of the 


35 See United Nations Doc. E/3520, 7 June 1961, p. 9, table 3. 
36 United Nations Doc. E/3497, 17 May 1961, p. 12, table 2. 
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most optimistic assumptions, the industrialized nations’ de- 
mand for primary products cannot be expected to increase 
by more than $8 billions beyond its present $12-billion level 
(excluding petroleum).*” While the industrial countries are 
not the only markets for primary products, and while the 
export of primary products is not the only source of finan- 
cing imports, the $40-billion gap gives some idea of the extent 
of the problem. ' 

The long-run prospects of trade in commodities are based 
on certain realities which cannot be changed. One is that 
as incomes grow, consumption patterns in the industrial 
countries change and people spend less and less of their addi- 
tional income for primary commodities. This is especially 
the case for foodstuffs; it is indicative that, while total pro- 
duction in the industrial countries increased by 77 per cent 
from 1938 to 1954, the availability of foodstuffs increased 
only by 35 per cent.** Moreover, many technological advan- 
ces are oriented toward economizing on the use of raw ma- 
ter‘als. Thus, while world output of metal-using industries 
increased by 125 per cent (excluding the centrally planned 
economies) between 1946-48 and 1958-60, the consumption 
of non-ferrous metals (aluminum, copper, zinc, tin, lead) 
increased by only 60 per cent.*® Even though here and there 
it may be possible to increase trade in primary products in 
the short run, in the long run a slow growth rate has to be 
accepted. The only way in which the less developed nations 
can escape this dilemma is by diversifying their economies 
to make themselves less dependent upon the export of pri- 
mary commodities. Therefore, the United Nations concern 
with long-run trends in commodity trade will necessarily 
manifest itself largely in the form of efforts to speed the 


87 Economic Survey of Europe in 1960, Sales No. 61.II.E.1 (Geneva, ECE 
Secretariat, 1961), Chap. V., pp. 2-10. The authors selected a 3-per-cent 
growth rate because in their simplified model this is the minimum rate 
necessary to prevent “the relative gap in living standards between developed 
and underdeveloped nations” from widening. 

88 Trends in International Trade, op. cit., p. 40, table 13. 

89 Commodity Survey 1960, Sales No. 61.11.D.1 (New York, U.N. Dept. of 
Economic and Social Affairs, 1961), p. 70. 
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economic development and industrialization of the less de- 
veloped countries. 


FINANCING ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


The efforts required to “bridge the dangerous chasm be- 
tween the living standards of the rich and the poor” and 
to “narrow the disparities in the conditions of life between 
human beings who happen to be born in different parts of 
the world” have been called “almost superhuman.” The Sec- 
retary-General has warned that “with populations growing 
rapidly, time is not necessarily on our side.” In a similar vein, 
the President of the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, Eugene R. Black, has stated: “We are com- 
ing to a situation in which the optimist will be the man who 
thinks that present living standards can be maintained.” 


The seriousness of this problem is reflected in the Assem- 
bly’s long-standing preoccupation both with industrialization 
and with the flow of capital to the less developed nations. 
Its interest in industrialization—regarded as the key to eco- 
nomic development by most low-income nations—was insti- 
tutionalized during the past year when the Assembly decided 
to consider annually an item entitled “industrial develop- 
ment and activities of the organs of the United Nations in 
the field of industrialization.’' Earlier in the same year, the 
Economic and Social Council, in response to a request by 
the fourteenth Assembly, established a Committee for Indus- 


40 Quotations from, respectively: Statement by Ambassador Stevenson to 
ECOSOC, Geneva, 10 July 1961, U.S. Mission to U.N. Press Release No. 3744 
(New York, n.d.); Philippe de Seynes, Under-Secretary for Economic and 
Social Affairs, United Nations Press Release ECOSOC/1873, 17 July 1961; 
United Nations Press Release SG/1041 (ECOSOC/1860), 10 July 1961; and 
Address to ECOSOC, New York, 24 Apr. 1961 (Washington, IBRD, n.d). 

Mr. Black’s comments were based on his observation that “population 
growth threatens to nullify all our efforts to raise living standards in many 
of the poorer countries.” The same situation has also led Denmark and 
Sweden to request Assembly consideration of an agenda item on “popula- 
tion growth and economic development.” See United Nations Doc. A/4849, 
18 Aug. 1961. 

41 General Assembly Res. 1525 (XV), 15 Dec. 1960. 
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trial Development.* The Committee, which held its first 
meeting in the spring of 1961, approved plans for a number 
of Secretariat studies and recommended the establishment of 
an Industrial Development Centre within the Secretariat, 
to be charged with the “collection, analysis and dissemina- 
tion of experience gained in technical assistance programmes 
in the field of industrialization.”* 

At its last session the Assembly stressed the view that “the 
flow of international assistance and capital should be in- 
creased substantially so as to reach as soon as possible ap- 
proximately 1 per cent of the combined national incomes of 
the economically advanced countries,” and urged that “an 
appropriate part thereof should be channeled through the 
United Nations and the specialized agencies.’”** The devel- 
oped nations nervously and reluctantly acquiesced in naming 
such a specific target, after repeatedly stating, as did the 
delegate of the Soviet Union, that they were against the idea. 
The Western nations had to be further pacified by the in- 
clusion of the word “capital” in the definition of what would 
be included in the | per cent. To ensure against the resolu- 
tion’s being treated merely as a pious hope, the Assembly 
requested the Secretary-General to submit annual reports on 
the progress made toward its objectives. 

The Assembly also directed particular attention to increas- 
ing bilateral and United Nations assistance to “former Trust 
Territories and other newly independent States”**“—a resolu- 
tion aimed primarily at Africa. Even though the Cuban 
delegate condemned as an “imperialist notion” the idea that 
“the under-developed countries of Africa, Asia and Latin 
America were fighting amongst themselves for economic 
assistance,“ the resolution ultimately had to be amended 
to contain an assurance that its implementation, as far as 
United Nations programs were concerned, would not work 


42 ECOSOC Res. 751 (XXIX), 12 Apr. 1960. 

43 United Nations Doc. E/3476, 24 Apr. 1961, para. 65. The Centre was 
in operation as of last summer. 

44 General Assembly Res. 1522 (XV), 15 Dec. 1960. 

45 General Assembly Res. 1527 (XV), 15 Dec. 1960. 

46 GAOR: 15th Sess., 2nd Cmtte., 699th Mtg., 1 Dec. 1960, para. 32. 





to the detriment of other, older, less developed nations. An- 
other resolution dealing with African economic development, 
though within a more political context, was presented by all 
twenty-five African nations to the First Committee.” The 
economic portion of this resolution, which was never voted 
upon, called for the expansion of technical assistance and 
Special Fund activities in Africa and the establishment of 
a Development Bank and a Development Institute for Af- 
rica. It also commended plans for the important UNESCO 
conference on African education that was eventually held at 
Addis Ababa last May. A major operative role was assigned 
to the Economic Commission for Africa in implementing 
the resolution. A similar draft may be introduced at the six- 
teenth session. 

If the low-income nations are to achieve economic devel- 
opment, however, they need something more tangible than 
Assembly resolutions—namely, the means of financing their 
development. This involves both the accumulation of do- 
mestic capital and an adequate flow of foreign capital. 

“In the final analysis economic development must rest on 
the cornerstone of domestic saving.”“* Thus it is distressing 
to note that during the last decade, in spite of increased 
preoccupation with accelerating economic growth, the ratio 
of domestic savings to gross national product has failed to 
grow in about two-thirds of the less developed nations con- 
sidered by the World Economic Survey, and has risen only 
modestly in most of the remaining third. 

This phenomenon has three important implications. First 
of all, it emphasizes the need for greater efforts by individual 
nations to increase their domestic savings by such means as 
badly needed reforms in their tax systems. Second, it under- 
lines the dilemma faced by officials in less developed nations 
who must decide how to allocate their scarce resources. They 
not only have to choose between different economic develop- 
ment projects but they also face increasing pressures to allo- 


47 See United Nations Doc. A/4747, 21 Apr. 1961. 
48 World Economic Survey 1960, op. cit., p. 87. 
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cate more and more resources to social programs**—pressures 
which were quite evident at the thirty-second session of 
ECOSOC, where delegates voiced their anxiety over the 
possible neglect of social programs as a result of heavy con- 
centration on economic development projects. Finally, the 
sad state of domestic saving underscores the ever-growing 
dependence on foreign saving™ to finance economic develop- 
ment. In one form or another, “increases in the flow of 
foreign saving have generally been dominant in raising or 
sustaining the total supply of saving in the under-developed 
countries.””> 


International Flow of Private Capital 


The net private contributions of the industrial countries™ 
to the underdeveloped nations are estimated at close to $11.3 
billions during the 1956-59 period. This constitutes about 
43 per cent of the total flow of funds to these nations during 
that time. Nevertheless, so far such flows have been of lim- 
ited use to less developed nations as a whole, since private 
capital has gone primarily to a few countries well endowed 
with such natural resources as petroleum, or, in some in- 
stances, where there are large internal markets. Of thirty-one 
less developed nations considered by the World Economic 
Survey, the seven with per-capita incomes over $300 had 
received in the past decade almost half the total flow of 
private capital to the group, while the six with per-capita 
incomes below $100—including India and Indonesia—had 
suffered a net outflow. 


49 For an excellent treatment of the interrelation of social and economic 
development and the problem of balance, see “Report on the World Social 
Situation,” United Nations Doc, E/CN.5/346, 9 Mar. 1961, Chap. II. 

50 Foreign saving is the deficit in the balance of goods and services; it 
does not include current transfers to or from the rest of the world. 

51 World Economic Survey 1960, op. cit., p. 74. 

52 Including Japan and excluding the centrally planned economies. 

53 This estimate made by the staff of the Organisation for European 
Economic Co-operation includes guaranteed private export credits, new 
private lending and investment, and reinvested earnings. The Flow of 
Financial Resources to Countries in Course of Economic Development 1956- 


1959 (Paris, OEEC, 1961), table 2. 
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The Secretary-General’s latest report on ““The Promotion 
of the International Flow of Private Capital’ deals with the 
different types of capital transfers and especially with means 
for expanding their volume. 

The report begins by discussing in detail the contractual 
arrangements by which technical and managerial] skills are 
channeled from the industrial to low-income nations—a 
form of capital transfer that is coming into increasing use. 
These arrangements, which include license agreements, tech- 
nical service agreements, engineering and construction con- 
tracts, management contracts, and agreements for the exploi- 
tation of mineral resources, serve a dual purpose. They are 
valuable in themselves, and in addition, when accompanying 
equity capital, they tend to overcome inhibitions that exist 
at both the giving and the receiving ends. For example, a 
concern in an industrial country which is hesitant about 
investing in a foreign enterprise it does not control may feel 
differently if investment is accompanied by a management 
contract. At the same time, the less developed nation enter- 
taining doubts about foreign-owned enterprises may be quite 
happy when its own nationals have a controlling interest. 
These joint ventures also make it possible to bring the 
private enterprise of the developed countries into govern- 
ment projects in the less developed nations, as happened in 
the Furnas hydroelectric project in Brazil. 

The rest of the report deals with unilateral, bilateral, and 
multilateral action that either has been or might be taken 
to encourage a greater flow of private capital to the low- 
income nations. 

Various incentive measures are reported to be on the rise. 
The capital-receiving countries are opening more and more 
investment centers at home and in major capital centers 
abroad to provide information about relevant institutions 
and areas of need in their countries. Tax concessions are 
also being used increasingly by both capital-receiving and 
capital-supplying countries—acting unilaterally or bilater- 


54 United Nations Doc. E/3492, 18 May 1961. 
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ally. Recent examples are the Cameroun Investment Code of 
June 1960, the German Federal Republic’s Tax Amendment 
Act of May 1961, and the January 1960 tax-sparing agree- 
ment between India and Japan. 

Measures designed to protect foreign investments naturally 
add to the incentives of potential investors. One such meas- 
ure is credit insurance, which the fifteenth Assembly spe- 
cifically asked the Secretary-General to consider, both in 
terms of extending present national arrangements or of 
creating new ones, and of their internationalization.© He 
points out that while insurance for short- and medium- and, 
more recently, long-term credit sales of capital equipment 
to less developed nations is provided by most industrial na- 
tions, such measures are intended to encourage the exports 
of individual nations and do not enable low-income coun- 
tries to buy in the markets of their choice. To interna- 
tionalize credit insurance, however, would require “broad 
agreement on complex problems of rates, coverage, etc., and 
would also raise the problem of the provision of the under- 
lying credits.’”°* Therefore, the Secretary-General suggests 
it might be more feasible to approach the matter on a region- 
al basis, and he calls attention to the interest shown in the 
subject by the Economic Commission for Europe and the 
European Economic Community. 

One of the greatest obstacles to the flow of private capital 
is the concern of investors about non-business risks. On this 
score, the report indicates that much is being done by the 
less developed nations to encourage investors, not only in 
the form of oral assurances but also in the form of concrete 
implementation of such assurances. India, for instance, has 
indicated that it “does not propose . . . to nationalize any 
industry merely for the sake of nationalization” and that 
“if any foreign concern is compulsorily acquired, the Gov- 
ernment will pay compensation on a fair and equitable 
basis.”*’ More can be done by the less developed nations to 


55 General Assembly Res. 1523 (XV), 15 Dec. 1960. 
56 United Nations Doc. E/3492, 18 May 1961, para. 20. 
57 Ibid., para. 251. 





clarify their future intentions regarding foreign investments 
through legislation and bilateral treaties. On the supplier’s 
side, investment insurance schemes exist in the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, Japan, and the United States. The facts 
that these schemes are offered by only three countries (even 
though important) for “qualifying” investments, and that, 
in the case of Germany and the United States, they must be 
preceded by bilateral treaties with other governments, has 
meant rather limited geographic coverage. This has led to 
proposals for a multilateral “investment charter” approach. 
Three such charter proposals have been made—one in the 
former Organisation for European Economic Co-operation, 
another in the Council of Europe, and the third in the non- 
governmental Parliamentary Group for World Government. 
For the time being these charters do not face a very hopeful 
future, although the Secretary-General has pointed out that 


the difficulty is generally understood to be not one of disagree- 
ment in principle on the part of capital-receiving countries with 
the basic rules incorporated in these proposals—most of them 
indeed have consistently abided by them—but rather one of poli- 
tical reservations regarding formal commitments on the condi- 
tions of private foreign investments.® 


This observation is borne out by the recent work of the 
United Nations Commission on Permanent Sovereignty over 
Natural Resources, created by the thirteenth General Assem- 
bly. The draft resolution approved in the Commission’s May 
1961 meeting® is, on the one hand, quite vehement about the 
“right of peoples and nations to permanent sovereignty over 
their natural wealth and resources” and about their rights 
to nationalize, expropriate, and requisition “on grounds or 
reasons of public utility, security or the national interest.” 
On the other hand, it indicates these nations’ desires to 
attract foreign capital by good behavior. It also states that 
“the owner shall be paid appropriate compensation, in ac- 
cordance with the rules in force in the State taking such 


58 Ibid., para. 265. 
59 United Nations Doc. A/AC.97/L.11, annex, Res. I, 20 May 1961. 
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measures.” Furthermore, even though the Commission de- 
clares that “national jurisdiction should be resorted to” in 
cases where there is controversy concerning compensation, it 
leaves the door open for the possibility of settlement “through 
arbitration or international adjudication.” The statements 
about sovereignty and rights are not so much products of the 
less developed nations’ hostility toward foreign capital as 
they are of an extreme sensitivity on the subject of inde- 
pendence. 

This attitude has led to proposals for ‘‘a more flexible 
approach” that would provide “an independent international 
forum before which the investor and the government could 
seek adjustment of disputes” through conciliation and arbi- 
tration procedures. The inquiry of the Secretary-General has 
indicated that both governments and private circles are 
interested in investigating this possibility further. “What 
appears to be desired at this point is a systematic and co-ordi- 
nated study of the many proposals put forward,” taking into 
account the views of governments on these proposals—a task 
for which the United Nations is especially well suited.” 

At its past session, ECOSOC asked the Secretary-General, 
in cooperation with other appropriate institutions and indi- 
viduals, to continue his studies on “economic, legal and 
administrative means,” and to report to the Council at its 
next session “on the progress made in relation to concrete 
proposals for encouraging the flow of private capital.” 

The Assembly can be expected to endorse this request and 
may evince particular interest in a further study of the pos- 
sibility of establishing a panel of experts to which disputes 
over foreign investments could be referred by either party. 


Bilateral Public Assistance 


Bilateral public assistance still plays a preponderant role 
in foreign financing of economic development. For example, 


60 See United Nations Doc. E/3492, 18 May 1961, paras. 25, 27. 
61 ECOSOC Res. 836 (XXXII), 3 Aug. 1961. 





one authoritative study indicates that in the 1956-59 period, 
net official contributions of the industrial nations of the 
West (and Japan) to the low-income nations amounted to 
almost $14.8 billions, as compared to a net flow of private 
capital of $11.3 billions and net loans of $930,400,000 from 
the International Bank—the major multilateral lender. 
Even though bilateral public assistance by its very nature 
takes place outside the United Nations, for a number of 
years the Assembly has shown a lively interest in this question 
and has requested the Secretary-General to compile informa- 
tion on bilateral programs. In 1957 ECOSOC also urged 
that governments provide information on the “economic 
utilization of aid” in order to obtain a more complete picture 
of its impact upon the developing economies.® 

During 1960 the major suppliers of public funds among 
the Western nations were the United States, France, the 
United Kingdom, and the Federal Republic of Germany; 
their gross contributions were about 2.54, .78, .44, and .11 
billion dollars respectively. For the United States and France, 
grants were the dominant form of assistance, constituting 
51 per cent and 89 per cent; Germany and the United King- 
dom, however, placed greater emphasis on loans, about 94 
and 51 per cent of their totals respectively.“ 

The past year also saw increased assistance activity by the 
centrally planned economies. Although these countries tra- 
ditionally do not release data on their aid programs, it has 
been estimated that about $3.6 billions worth of develop- 
ment credits were made available between 1954 and 1960 
(of which about $1.2 billions was extended during 1960). Of 
the total amount, however, only about 20 per cent is esti- 


62 The Flow of Financial Resources . .., op. cit., table 2 and annex D, 
table 1. 

63 ECOSOC Res. 662 (XXIV), 30 July 1957. However, ECOSOC’s request 
has not yet been complied with. 

64 Figures provided by the United Nations Statistical Office. Each total 
refers to the nation’s “international economic assistance” including grants 
and long-term loans, and, in the case of the United States, also the value of 
agricultural commodities sold for local currency less amounts retained by 
that country for its own purposes. , 
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mated to have been “translated into deliveries of goods or 
technical services.”’® 


Multilateral Economic Assistance 


Two new regional institutions concerned with the flow of 
funds to the less developed nations are the Development 
Assistance Group composed of the major capital-exporting 
nations of the West, and the Inter-American Development 
Bank in which the United States is both the major supplier 
of funds and the major voter. The Group (to be incorporated 
into the Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Devel- 
opment when the latter comes into existence in late 1961) has 
no funds to administer and will confine itself to “discussion 
of principles, to the study of methods, and to the dissemina- 
tion of information and cross-fertilization of ideas.’”’® The 
Group is carefully avoiding reference to particular areas, 
countries, or projects in an effort to calm the fears of the less 
developed nations that it might represent a form of neo- 
colonialism. 

The Inter-American Development Bank, two years old 
this winter, should have a somewhat more tangible effect on 
the less developed nations—especially now that it has been 
assigned $394,000,000 as a part of President Kennedy’s “Alli- 
ance for Progress” program. The Inter-American Bank’s role 
may be expanded even further in the near future. 

The International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, which doubled its capital to a total of $19.3 billions 
in September 1959, remains, however, the primary source of 
funds on a multilateral basis. Between 1 July 1959 and 31 
January 1961, it had made 45 loans aggregating $980,400,- 
000.°7 One conspicuous aspect of the Bank’s loans was the 


65 The Sino-Soviet Economic Offensive Through 1960, Intelligence Paper 
No. 8426 (Washington, U.S. Dept. of State, 21 Mar. 1961), p. 10. 

66 “Notes of the Month,” The World Today, Vol. 17, No. 5(May 1961). 

67I1BRD annual report and supplement, United Nations Doc. E/3432, 5 
Jan. 1961, and Add. 1, 13 Mar. 1961. Figures for the financial activities of 
the Bank have been obtained by adding the figures given in these reports 
on two subsequent periods. 
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reduction in Europe’s share—$94,000,000 as against some 
$1.3 billions in the fourteen years prior to 1959. Asia and the 
Middle East together were by far the largest recipients with 
$507,000,000, while Latin America and Africa received $195,- 
900,000 and $183,000,000 respectively. As usual, the Bank 
has concentrated on basic facilities; the largest proportion 
of its loans were for transportation, with electric power re- 
ceiving another major share. Loans for industry and agri- 
culture have constituted a relatively smaller proportion. The 
International Finance Corporation—an affiliate of the Bank 
—has made its normal limited but useful contribution: in 
the same period, IFC had made nineteen investment loans 
in 14 countries, totaling $25,500,000; thirteen of these loans 
were concentrated in Latin America.® 

Through its financial assistance to countries experiencing 
temporary balance-of-payments difficulties, the International 
Monetary Fund enables many less developed countries to 
preserve a relatively more stable flow of the imports needed 
for their economic development. Between 1 May 1959 and 
31 December 1960 the drawings from IMF totaled $403,800,- 
000, all of which went to underdeveloped nations. In con- 
trast, the industrial nations have repaid amounts far in excess 
of the less developed countries’ drawings.® 

Membership in the multilateral assistance “club” was 
recently expanded with the entrance on the scene of the 
International Development Association (IDA). Another po- 
tential member, the United Nations Capitai Development 
Fund, is beginning to knock harder at the door. 

IDA, like the Special Fund, was offered by the industrial 
nations as a substitute for the capital development fund 
demanded by low-income nations. These sometimes com- 

lain about the “weighted” voting system of IDA which, as 
an affiliate of the International Bank, shares the same man- 


68IFC annual report and supplement, United Nations Doc. E/3433, 5 
Jan. 1961, and Add. 1, 13 Mar. 1961. 

69IMF annual report and supplement, United Nations Doc. E/3431, 5 
Jan. 1961, and Add. 1, 13 Mar. 1961. Recent unfavorable developments in 
its balance of payments, however, brought the United Kingdom to the 
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agement and staff. But on the whole they look upon IDA as 
a step in the right direction. Their doubts may have dimin- 
ished since last May when IDA went into operation and a 
pattern of financial assistance on terms favorable to borrow- 
ers emerged. 

In regard to IDA’s terms of financing, Eugene Black has 
told ECOSOC: 
Although this does not necessarily establish a general pattern, we 
have decided for the first projects to provide IDA financing in 
the form of 50-year development credits, free of interest or com- 
mitment charge. These development credits will be repayable in 
foreign exchange. . . . Amortization will begin after a ten-year 
period of grace, and the credits will carry a small service charge, 
designed to provide IDA with income to meet its administrative 


expenses.”° 


These terms have been applied to all four development cred- 
its extended by IDA so far. Furthermore, in keeping with 
the goals for which it was founded, IDA has not hesitated 
to extend credit for public projects that are not revenue- 
producing. Three out of four IDA credits have been for road 


and highway construction—Honduras receiving $9,000,000, 
Chile $19,000,000, and India $60,000,000. In addition, Sudan 
has received $13,000,000 for an irrigation project. 

Of course, IDA’s major shortcoming is that the needs of 
potential borrowers for development credits of the type IDA 
can provide “‘are far greater than can be satisfied with IDA’s 
present resources.’’? When its capital is fully subscribed, it 
will be equivalent to $1 billion, of which about $787,000,000 
will be in the form of gold and hard currencies (all but 
$23,693,000 of which is being contributed by the industrial 
countries). 

At present, with IDA’s capital almost fully subscribed, 
more than one-eighth is already committed to four projects 
that will not bring any returns to the Association for the 
next ten years. To meet this problem of limited resources, 


70 Address to ECOSOC, op. cit. 
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Mr. Black expressed to ECOSOC the hope that “in due 
course the obvious need, and IDA’s record of performance, 
will together justify a substantial increase in IDA’s financing 
capacities.” Nevertheless, less developed nations still aspire 
to having their own development fund in which they would 
have a controlling voice. 

The battle over the Capital Development Fund, which pits 
the numerical strength of the less developed nations against 
the unyielding determination of the industrial ones, con- 
tinues to be waged from positions that have become well 
entrenched over the years. Although many sophisticated ar- 
guments and accusations are fired back and forth, the ex- 
planation for the lack of concrete action is to be found in 
the existence of an unbridgeable gap between the two sides’ 
views. As long as both groups insist on having predominant 
influence in the organization providing development capital, 
a compromise does not appear at all likely. 

Although no progress was made, the past year was a very 
active one for both sides. The underdeveloped countries 
scored at least a diplomatic victory when the General As- 
sembly, with an overpowering majority of 71 to 4, with 10 
abstentions, decided “in principle that a United Nations 
capital development fund shall be established.” The Assem- 
bly asked for the formation of a twenty-five-nation committee, 
“to be designated by the President of the General Assembly 
on the basis of equitable geographical distribution,” which 
would consider all concrete preparatory measures, including 
draft legislation.” The industrial nations, after some hesi- 
tation, decided to join the committee. They carefully em- 
phasized, however, that they accepted “no commitment of 
any kind by virtue of membership,” and that their participa- 
tion “in the work of the Committee should not be interpreted 
as a change of position.” 

At its spring meetings, the committee, after much fruitless 
discussion as to what “in principle” meant and whether it 


73 General Assembly Res. 1521 (XV), 15 Dec. 1960. 
74 Delegates of Canada and France, respectively, quoted in United Nations 
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was really supposed to write “draft legislation,” succeeded in 
approving twelve “general Principles governing the Estab- 
lishment and Operations of a United Nations Capital Devel- 
opment Fund.” In the main these principles reflect the views 
of the less developed nations and call for a fund which is 
quite substantial, not project-oriented, and without political 
strings. The industrial nations were willing to swallow the 
principles as a happy alternative to something concrete, 
especially since the principle most distasteful to them—that 
concerning equal voting rights—was dropped. A milder ver- 
sion of this principle, calling for a voting system that would 
“inspire the confidence of all members of the Fund,” was 
tacked onto the committee’s final resolution requesting an 
extension of its mandate.” The easy passage of this resolu- 
tion, in spite of the industrial nations’ opposition, indicates 
that this year in all probability the Assembly will once 
again call for the formation of the fund, extend the life of 
the twenty-five-nation committee, and ask it to draft the 
necessary legislation. This time, however, the Assembly, in 
keeping with the expressed desire of the committee’s resolu- 
tion, is sure to phrase its wishes in terms that leave much 
less room for speculation as to their meaning. Of course, this 
would by no means be the end of the problem. As the chair- 
man of the committee pointed out, experience showed that 
“no progress was . . . possible without the agreement of the 
great Powers.””* Since no such agreement seems to be immi- 
nent, the tug-of-war between the less developed and devel- 
oped nations can be expected to continue for some sessions 


to come. 


DEVELOPMENT THROUGH FOOD 


The use of food surpluses as a form of aid to the less de- 
veloped nations is a popular idea both with donors and re- 
cipients. Donor countries are able to provide aid at little cost 

75 Ibid., pp. 29-31. 

76 United Nations Doc. A/AC.102/SR.9, Provisional Record, 8 June 1961, 
p- 8. 
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to themselves, while avoiding the awkward dilemma of vast 
supplies wasting away in storage or of control measures that 
might seriously dislocate the national economy. Receiving 
countries are, not unnaturally, pleased at any measures that 
alleviate the constant threat of starvation. 

The major surplus commodities are wheat, maize, and 
barley, held primarily by the United States and to a lesser 
extent by Canada.” Stocks of surplus wheat in the major ex- 
porting countries had reached 52,900,000 tons by the end of 
the 1959-60 crop year—almost half the total 1960 world 
production of 132,300,000 tons. The equivalent figures for 
maize were 46,800,000 and 161,400,000 tons and for barley 
6,400,000 and 53,300,000 tons. These look even more im- 
pressive when compared with the volume of world trade in 
each commodity during 1960. In each case world trade is 
smaller than the surpluses—58, 24, and 95 per cent respec- 
tively.” 

In view of the magnitude of these stocks, it is not surprising 
that they have long been the focus of considerable attention. 
The idea—stillborn at the time—of creating a world food 
reserve to make use of the surpluses was one of the early 
products of the post-war years.” In 1954 the United States 
passed Public Law 480 (Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act) authorizing the government to make 
food surpluses available to less developed nations on generous 
terms. Recently, however, there has been a new orientation 
to the discussions, and there is increasing acceptance of the 
idea that food surpluses must be utilized not merely for 
relief but must be assigned a well-defined role within the 
context of economic development as a whole. As the Direc- 


77 Argentina and Australia also have surpluses of these crops, but not of 
the same magnitude. Coffee is another commodity of which large surpluses 
exist; however, the nature of the product and the fact that the surpluses are 
owned by less developed nations—primarily Brazil—make coffee quite a 
different problem. 

78 Commodity Survey 1960, op. cit., p. 67, table I-17. 

79 The establishment of a World Food Board was discussed as early as 
1946. For a resumé of past efforts, see “Issues Before the 12th General As- 
sembly,” International Conciliation, No. 514 (Sept. 1957), pp. 116-118. 
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tor-General of the Food and Agriculture Organization 
(FAO) has noted, the idea of “surplus food disposal” is being 
discarded in favor of “surplus food utilization.’’% 

This new approach came into its own during the fifteenth 
Assembly when President Eisenhower declared that the 
United States was 


ready to join with other Members of the United Nations in de- 
vising a workable scheme to provide food to Member States 
through the United Nations system, relying on the advice and 
assistance of the Food and Agriculture Organization.*! 


The ensuing debate revealed considerable uneasiness over 
the dangers believed to be inherent in the effort to increase 
and institutionalize the use of food surpluses. The most 
politically explosive concern was that of third parties who, 
either as exporters of the commodities involved (Australia 
and New Zealand), or as underdeveloped nations whose ex- 
port earnings depend on the sale of foodstuffs in general, 
expressed the fear that their export markets would contract 
as a consequence of the utilization of other countries’ sur- 
pluses. There is “no point in feeding the hungry peoples of 
the world,” said the delegate of Thailand, “if, at the same 
time the measures recommended involved starving others.’’® 

Another cause for concern was that receiving countries, 
by becoming too dependent on easily available surplus com- 
modities, might fail to develop their agricultural sectors and 
productivity, that the people of the underdeveloped nations 
“would be led to believe . . . that all they had to do was to 
wait for the food surpluses which the more developed coun- 
tries would kindly offer them.’ 

Finally, a more sophisticated and long-range economic 
concern was the belief that the surpluses were symptoms of 
basic structural maladjustments that would only be per- 
petuated by institutionalization. This view was warmly sup- 
ported by the East European countries; they insisted that 
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under the guise of humanitarianism the plan was designed 
to benefit the producers of the surpluses, which had become 
“a fixed feature of the capitalist system.”™ 

In addition to these three major concerns, countries al- 
ready receiving bilateral food assistance expressed the fear 
that the multilateralization of the program might affect ex- 
isting arrangements. 

The final resolution,® endorsing the use of “food surpluses 
for the economic development of the less developed coun- 
tries,” was approved unanimously, largely because it em- 
bodied qualifications designed to overcome all possible ob- 
jections. For the nations concerned with the effects on their 
export earnings, the resolution called for 
adequate safeguards and appropriate measures against the dump- 
ing of agricultural surpluses on the international markets and 
against adverse effects upon the economic and financial position 


of those countries which depend for their foreign exchange earn- 
ings primarily on the export of food commodities. 


For those fearing agricultural stagnation in recipient coun- 
tries, it stated that food aid should be “‘compatible with desir- 
able agricultural development.” To indicate that the Assem- 
bly did not intend to endorse structural maladjustments, it 
declared that the utilization of surplus food is a “transitional 
measure against hunger.” Finally, to reassure those nations 
concerned lest already existing arrangements be affected, it 
provided that multilateral arrangements should be “without 
prejudice to bilateral arrangements.” The use of national 
food reserves in food-deficient countries was also endorsed 
as an additional means of accelerating the growth of less 
developed nations. The Assembly called upon FAO to pre- 
pare a study concerning the feasibility of various arrange- 
ments for implementing the resolution. 

In response to this request two studies were prepared—one 
by a committee of experts reporting to the Director-General 
of FAO, and one by the Director-General himself, largely 
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based on the experts’ recommendations. Both make a case 
for the soundness of the “development through food” idea 
and suggest possible lines of action. 

The reports emphasize that “a faster over-all rate of de- 
velopment” becomes possible when food aid is integrated 
with the total development program of a nation. In many 
cases, less developed nations, which can increase their food 
output only slowly, are presented with a choice between two 
unhappy alternatives. They can either settle for a slow rate 
of growth because of having to spend part of their foreign 
exchange for food imports; or they can control the inflation- 
ary pressures of increased demand for foodstuffs, caused by 
larger incomes resulting from additional investments, by 
such socially undesirable measures as price control. Failure 
to adopt such measures might create an inflationary spiral 
which would disrupt the whole development program. Food 
aid can resolve this dilemma by serving as additional “capital 
in its original sense of a subsistence fund.” 


In answer to the fears that the institutionalization of sur- 
plus food may lead to the neglect of agricultural sectors, both 
reports argue that food aid can be used for the very purpose 
of encouraging needed reforms in these sectors. For example, 
surplus food may be used to see nations through the initial 
period of social and economic adjustment during which do- 
mestic production may temporarily be curtailed following 
land reforms. 

However, in order for “development through food” to 
take place it is important to place food aid within the con- 
text of total development programs. The Director-General 
of FAO has pointed out that “the larger the total flow of aid, 
the larger the quantity of surplus food that can be utilized 
without harmful repercussions on the normal international 
trade in the commodities concerned.” As a rough rule of 
thumb, the experts estimate that food aid should be limited 
to between one-fifth and one-sixth of total aid. 
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The recommendations of the reports are based on the prag- 
matic assumption that the agricultural sector of the United 
States economy will continue to produce surpluses for at 
least the next five years. The experts feel that 
around 12,500 million dollars’ worth [at United States Com- 
modity Credit Corporation prices] of agricultural commodities 
of known types is now available or will become available for use 
outside normal market channels over the next five years.®? 


They estimate the absorptive capacity of underdeveloped 
nations to be approximately the same.** Of the $12 to $13.3 
billions they believe will be needed during the next five 
years, $8 to $8.8 billions would be for economic programs 
(including land reform). ‘This sum also includes an expendi- 
ture of $1 billion for the establishment of national food re- 
serves to prevent unforeseen shortages from slowing down 
economic development programs. Another $750,000,000 
would go into an international emergency food reserve to 
deal with extraordinary cases. The balance would be for 
social development purposes such as meals for school chil- 
dren, relief, and welfare. 

Although the reports take cognizance of the existence of 
bilateral arrangements, a much larger role than heretofore 
is envisaged for intergovernmental bodies, and particularly 
FAO which “should be the focal point for contacts and co- 
ordination in the whole expanded program of surplus food 
utilization.’’® It is anticipated that FAO could advise both 
receiving and donor nations on the best uses of surpluses, 
in controlling and administering the international emergency 
food reserve, and in seeing to the distribution of surpluses 
pledged for multilateral aid. 

Action along the lines suggested by the reports is already 
taking place in the United States. President Kennedy has 
demonstrated the importance attached to this question by 
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appointing a Food for Peace Director who is to play a much 
greater role than the former Food for Peace Coordinator. 
The new Director has asked the President to approve plans 
for a five-year food-for-peace program which envisages the 
expenditure of $11 billions. In addition, the President has 
announced a $40,000,000 contribution in food commodities 
toward an initial United Nations reserve of $100,000,000 to 
be administered by FAO. 

The proposals are also making headway in the United 
Nations, and at present it appears that the sixteenth Assembly 
is likely to take action to establish the $100,000,000 reserve 
as a pilot project for the whole program. The summer ses- 
sion of ECOSOC has expressed its appreciation of the pro- 
posed reserve and has recommended that member govern- 
ments “be prepared to take positions respecting it and the 
principal measures for its implementation at the forthcoming 
sessions of the General Assembly and the FAO Conference.” 
In addition, ECOSOC has requested the Secretary-General 
and the Director-General of the FAO to carry on further 
consultations and to present concrete proposals for imple- 


menting the development-through-food program. 


SPECIAL FUND 


By now the Special Fund has gained general acceptance 
as a useful and growing institution. Between December 1960 
and May 1961 the Governing Council of the Fund had ap- 
proved 83 new projects, as compared with 74 in the previous 
eighteen months. It is anticipated that to these projects the 
Fund will contribute almost $71,000,000 and recipient 
governments about $92,000,000. This brings tlie total num- 
ber of projects to date to 157, with the Fund providing 
$130,500,000 and recipient governments $173,700,000 in 
counterpart contributions. In keeping with the thirteenth 
Assembly’s criterion that the Fund should “concentrate, as 
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far as practicable, on relatively large projects,” the average 
size of its contributions has been about $830,000. 

One noteworthy aspect of the Fund’s activity has been the 
growing attention given to Africa. Of the 83 new projects, 
20 are in Africa, as compared with 10 of the previous 74. 
The Fund’s over-all allocation for Africa has been $22,900,- 
000, for the Americas $38,600,000, for Asia and the Far East 
$38,400,000, for the Middle East $22,400,000, for Europe 
$4,300,000, and for an inter-regional project $3,800,000. 

All projects so far approved have been sub-contracted for 
implementation to the United Nations or to one of the spe- 
cialized agencies. Of the 157 approved projects, 43 per cent 
were for resource surveys, 37 per cent for assistance in hu- 
man resources development, and 20 per cent for applied 
research. 

Modest progress has also been made in the field of con- 
tributions to the Fund. As against a total of $38,500,000 for 
all of 1960, by May 1961 eighty governments had already 
pledged $46,300,000 for the current year. This, however, is 
still a long way from the $100,000,000 which the Managing 
Director has asked for, and which the Assembly presumably 
approved in setting the combined target for the Fund and 
the Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance at $150,- 
000,000.” 

In addition to a shortage of resources, the Fund and its 
Managing Director also have other problems. One is that 
some less developed countries are unable to forget that the 
Fund came to them as a compromise in place of the capital 
fund they really wanted—a feeling that still leads to com- 
plaints of “too much advice” and “‘too little means to put that 
advice into practice.” More fundamental are the doubts of 
some members as to whether the Fund’s projects really at- 
tract development capital. Such doubts have led at least one 
delegate to hope that 


the Managing Director would soon be in a position to summarize 
the conclusions he had reached regarding the efficacy of the 
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various types of assistance offered by the Fund . . . particularly 
. on the investments which had been made possible by the 
Fund’s work. 


It was recognized, of course, that at present, with only two 
projects completed, it was too soon to permit a comprehen- 
sive evaluation. The need for such a review had been fore- 
seen by the thirteenth Assembly. The use of the Internation- 
al Bank as an executing agency provides one link between 
the Fund’s pre-investment activities and the inflow of de- 
velopment capital. The Bank, however, is executing agent for 
only eight projects at present. 

The slow implementation of certain Fund projects is 
another source of concern. Even though the process has been 
speeded up, there are still bottlenecks, notably a shortage 
of qualified experts and host-government delays in clearing 
experts and making the necessary provisions to enable proj- 
ects to be carried out. 

One suggestion designed to facilitate more rapid execu- 
tion of projects was that agencies, rather than “relying too 
heavily on an attempt to build up their own organizations,” 
should have the work carried out “under contract, by reliable 
firms.”* Another suggestion, intended presumably to in- 
crease the underdeveloped nations’ control over Fund re- 
sources, was to use “governmental and other local bodies in 
the recipient countries as executing agencies for projects.”™ 

Some effort has been made to require the Managing Direc- 
tor to inform the Governing Council of the reasons for re- 
jecting projects. He pointed out, however, that under As- 
sembly Resolution 1240 (XIII) disclosure may at any time 
be requested by the government whose project has been 
turned down, but pending such a request he considered him- 
self obligated to keep the information confidential.® 

In spite of some criticism, the Special Fund is settling 
down as a respected organization with a modest place in the 
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spectrum of aid-giving agencies. The sixteenth Assembly will 
probably once again urge that the gap that exists between 
growing demands for Special Fund assistance and actual 
contributions to the Fund be filled. 


TECHNICAL COOPERATION 

The Expanded Programme for Technical Assistance has 
now established itself as a significant enterprise with a prom- 
ising future. The financial stagnation of 1959 has been 
followed by a swiftly ascending curve of contributions. In 
1960 these rose by $4,500,000 to a total of $34,165,416, and 
as of last May $41,382,027 had been received in pledges for 
1961. At the same time, however, demands for assistance 
have been pressing hard against the newly acquired resources. 

These two factors have made more evident than ever the 
need to rationalize the ‘““Topsy-like’”” development of institu- 
tions engaged in what is now called “technical co-operation.” 
Within the United Nations family, there is the Expanded 
Programme, composed of the United Nations, seven spe- 
cialized agencies, and the International Atomic Energy 
Agency. There are also the Special Fund, the programs of 
individual organizations, and projects carried out by the 
regional economic commissions. In addition, outside the 
United Nations, there are increasing numbers of bilateral 
programs. 

The developing nations, the primary target of this be- 
wildering array, have been forced to essay a rational pattern 
of selection that would strain the capacity of even a highly 
developed administration. Moreover, it has not been easy 
for those providing assistance to determine the most effective 
use of limited resources. Donor countries have become restive 
at rising demands and multiple appeals, and are beginning 
to wonder whether their funds could be used with greater 
effectiveness. 


Coordination 


The Economic and Social Council took as its point of de- 
parture last summer the importance of national develop- 
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ment programs as a means of identifying “objectives, prior- 
ities and possibilities.”® In pursuit of this objective the Coun- 
cil adopted a series of resolutions whose volume, as one dele- 
gate tartly observed, “appeared to be in inverse proportion 
to their clarity.” The aim, however, was unmistakable— 
more, and more effective, coordination. 

An ad hoc committee of eight members was created to 
study possible further steps to: mobilize and apply resources 
more effectively in assisting governments in preparing devel- 
opment programs; improve coordination within the United 
Nations family; and determine the services most conducive 
to the national development of recipient countries. This 
study, undertaken with the assistance of the Executive Chair- 
man of the Technical Assistance Board (TAB) and the 
Managing Director of the Special Fund, and supplemented 
by comments of the various organizations concerned, will 
come before the Council at its thirty-fourth session.” 


Organizations participating in the Expanded Programme 
were invited to prepare “concise statements” regarding the 
fields in which they could render the most effective assis- 
tance, with particular reference to national development 
plans. At its 1962 summer session the Technical Assistance 
Committee of ECOSOC is to prepare “an indication of the 
most appropriate principles for the guidance of Govern- 
ments wishing to establish priorities for assistance under 
the Expanded Programme.’ 

Although many delegates clearly regretted the original 
decision to carry out economic and social activities through 
a congeries of specialized agencies, there was general recog- 
nition that the most that could now be achieved was greater 
streamlining. As regards TAB and the Special Fund, how- 
ever, there were signs of rising pressure for unification. A 
merger of their staffs was formally recommended by the Ex- 
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pert Committee on the Activities and Organization of the 
Secretariat.” 

It is upon the resident representatives and other field 
officers of TAB and the Special Fund, however, that most 
of the hopes for better coordination are pinned. Sixty-five 
of them now cover 77 countries and territories. ECOSOC 
urged that they be made available to countries upon request 
wherever possible, and governments were invited to keep 
the resident representatives informed regarding develop- 
ment plans and requests for assistance. One delegate even 
suggested that the resident representative should serve as 
chairman of a tightly coordinated group of United Nations 
and specialized agency country representatives; this could 
help to focus the attention of individual government depart- 
ments on the need for central direction of development plan- 
ning. The Soviet delegate, on the other hand, maintained 
that the time was coming when the functions of the resident 
representatives should be transferred to appropriate national 
agencies. As the first step, he said, all deputy representatives 
should be nationals of the country in which they serve. 

The regional economic commissions are the other poten- 
tial instrument for coordination in the field. These have 
burgeoned into focal points for a whole range of economic 
and social activities. Some of them, notably the Commissions 
for Latin America (ECLA) and for Asia and the Far East 
(ECAFE) are becoming increasingly involved in regional 
technical assistance projects. 

What should be their relationship to the Expanded Pro- 
gramme? Clearly, they have information and competence 
that can be a valuable asset. There are those who argue that 
since the commissions are the repositories of knowledge in 
their respective regions, they are in the best position to as- 
certain and fill technical assistance needs. The fullest exposi- 
tion of this view is contained in the report of the Expert 
Committee. It proposed (with one vigorous dissent) that the 
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United Nations “divest itself of all operational tasks at 
Headquarters with perhaps some minor exceptions.” Avail- 
able funds should be allocated to the commissions, which 
would receive governmental requests and determine and 
implement projects. The executive secretary of each regional 
commission should hold periodic meetings with the resident 
representatives in his area. 

The appeal of this approach is strengthened by the pro- 
prietary feelings of states toward their regional commission, 
in which they have a controlling voice. A number of practical 
objections, however, have been advanced against such a 
course of action at the present time. The network of regional 
commissions is incomplete: there is none in the Middle East. 
Lump sum allocations to regions, it has been suggested, 
would lead to political log-rolling, and the commissions 
might find themselves in an invidious position if they had 
to apportion funds among their own constituencies. Central- 
izing the allocation of funds makes it possible to deal quickly 
and effectively with emergencies such as the earthquakes in 
Chile.’ The Secretary-General has made the point that com- 
plete decentralization “would lead to more expense, less 
efficiency and greater complications than under existing ar- 
rangements.””? 

The specialized agencies have all voiced their opposition 
to such a plan, which would involve a complete remodeling 
of their modus operandi. The regional commissions them- 
selves, although eager for a larger role, have shown little 
enthusiasm for any abrupt devolution of responsibility. The 
Economic Commission for Africa felt that the matter re- 
quired ‘most careful consideration” and decided to postpone 
discussion until its January 1962 session. ECAFE merely 
recommended ‘“‘closer association” and requested that in the 
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case of the Special Fund “increasing use, as appropriate” 
should be made of the services of ECAFE. The Economic 
Commission for Europe commented in a similar vein. 

Only ECLA went further, with a number of concrete pro- 
posals for greater decentralization. These included the fol- 
lowing: ECLA officials should be associated in discussions 
between resident representatives and governments on those 
aspects of programs “relating specifically to problems of eco- 
nomic and social development” which fall within the field 
of ECLA’s competence, with particular reference to develop- 
ment programing. In all cases, pre-project consultation with 
ECLA would be advisable. Country programs should be 
geared, wherever desirable, to any high priority projects 
emerging from ECLA Advisory Groups. ECLA might also 
administer funds for any projects in which it shared responsi- 
bility. Finally, it should have additional staff to build up an 
effective operational unit.’® 

The outcome of the Council's discussions represented an 
important step toward meshing the commissions with the 
machinery for providing technical assistance. The Council 
stressed the “particularly important role” of the regional 
commissions in assisting governments with their develop- 
ment programs, urged that resident representatives “main- 
tain appropriate co-operation” with the executive secretaries, 
and expressed the hope that governments would “make full 
use” of the commissions’ services.’ 


Program Activities 


The growing concern with Africa has been sharply mani- 
fest in the Expanded Programme. Five years ago it allocated 
only 8.9 per cent of its aid to that continent; by 1960 this 
had risen to 15.3, and for 1961 it was doubled to a high of 
30.6 per cent. This preoccupation with the newly independ- 
ent countries also led the Technical Assistance Committee 
to recommend the organization of training courses for civil 
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servants for the foreign ministries of African governments. 
A report prepared on this by a special adviser to the Secre- 
tariat is now under consideration. Another form of assistance 
of particular interest to the newly independent countries is 
the provision of operational, executive, and administrative 
personnel (OPEX), initiated in 1959. The Assembly ap- 
proved an allocation of $850,000 for this program in 1961. 
By April, 56 posts were either actually filled or in various 
stages of recruitment, and it was expected that about 75 offi- 
cers would be on duty by the end of the year.” 

Data on the Expanded Programme for 1960 continued to 
reflect the far-flung nature of its operations. Assistance was 
provided to 103 countries and territories; an additional 23 
sent fellows to regional training projects. Experts drawn from 
57 countries (of which over half were recipients of technical 
assistance) participated in 2,208 assignments, accounting for 
almost 80 per cent of all aid under the Programme. The 
remaining funds were devoted to 2,017 fellowships (just 
over 17 per cent) and equipment (4.9 per cent). 


Training Centers 


In accordance with the policy approved in 1959, TAB de- 
voted itself to a review of one specific aspect of the Pro- 
gramme—this time, training centers. Information was col- 
lected on 119 long-term and 22 short-term institutes or cen- 
ters. On the basis of the admittedly incomplete data, it ap- 
pears that over $65,000,000 has been spent on long-term 
training institutes—$21,100,000 by the Programme, $40,390,- 
000 by governments, and $3,500,000 by other sources. As of 
30 September 1960, 30,433 trainees had completed courses in 
the 85 centers for which information was available. The 
major subject breakdowns were: fundamental education, 
technical education and training, vocational training (some 
50 per cent); medical and allied questions (13 per cent); civil 
aviation (12 per cent). Although in general these centers ap- 
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pear to be making a significant contribution, a number of 
them have faced problems, mainly the difficulty of finding 
candidates with suitable educational qualifications, but also 
inadequate selection procedures and a relatively high rate 
of withdrawals. 


Evaluation 


The general evaluation of the Programme, which elicited 
high praise from ECOSOC, highlights both major inadequa- 
cies and particularly successful projects. The most frequent 
complaint about experts was their failure to know the lan- 
guage of the host countries and, in some instances, to com- 
prehend its mores and administration. A few experts were 
accused of attaching undue importance to their own status 
and refusing to use normal channels for dealing with ad- 
ministrative matters. One ECOSOC delegate stressed the 
importance of careful selection, pointing out that “one error 

. would compromise the whole organization in the eyes 
of the nation concerned.” ECOSOC also stressed using, as far 
as possible, experts from less developed countries who would 
be more likely to understand the prevailing conditions and 
adapt to them. 

The issues of greatest concern, however, are the long de- 
lays in recruitment and the growing difficulty of finding 
qualified personnel. The former is attributable to various 
causes: unwillingness of governments to allot adequate funds 
for international recruitment, inadequacies in job descrip- 
tions, changes in host-government policy, and failure to take 
prompt action on proposed candidates. This situation has 
been aggravated by the shortage of available experts. The 
problem has become so acute that the Executive Chairman 
of TAB has been asked to make an urgent study of the ques- 
tion. As partial alleviation it was suggested in the Council 
that increasing use be made of junior experts and that the 
United Nations might develop its own training programs. 

Another problem is the inadequacy of counterpart per- 
sonnel. Even where qualified counterparts do exist, some 
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governments still fail to understand that relatively little 
benefit will accrue to them unless their nationals can be 
trained to take over after the international experts leave. A 
similar problem exists in regard to administrative support. 
Without adequate secretarial services and transport, much of 
the expert’s time is dissipated and the cost in terms of achieve- 
ment rises unduly. 

Implementation of the expert’s recommendation—the 
touchstone of success—is weakened by long delays in trans- 
mitting final reports to governments. ““The result is that . . . 
reports are often put in a drawer.’ To obviate this it has 
been suggested that there should be more frequent recourse 
to interim reports. Several resident representatives have de- 
clared that recommendations given on a day-to-day basis are 
most readily put into effect, and emphasis has been laid on 
the importance of regular and continued participation over 
a long period of time in consultations with government offi- 
cials. Other failures of implementation have been attributed 
to lack of recognition by an expert that the foundations for 
a program do not exist, or to sheer inability to draft a mean- 
ingful report. 

With fellowships, as with experts, the major hurdle ap- 
pears to be language. ‘The quality of the selection process also 
varies considerably. The best results are reported “when the 
experts concerned take an active part ‘in the selection pro- 
cess.”"!°7 In a number of cases the services of former fellows 
have not been used, either because their training had not 
been related to the development programs of the country or 
because the low levels of government salaries led them to 
seek other employment. 

Another chronic problem is the logistics of supplies and 
equipment. Not infrequently experts must twiddle their 
thumbs for months because critical equipment has not ar- 
rived or else it arrives before facilities exist for its utiliza- 
tion and so is left moldering on a dockside or in a storeroom. 
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Programing Procedures 


The major programing effort during the past year has 
been devoted to preparation for the switch to project pro- 
graming in 1963, following the example of the Special Fund. 
Country programing in the past has often resulted in a col- 
lection of unrelated projects. Project programing is designed 
to permit more orderly concentration on a selected number 
of key foci. Each project is to be prepared in depth for its 
entire duration and approved subject to a maximum time 
period. To avoid some of the unpleasant surprises that have 
arisen in the past, information must be submitted in advance 
on the nature of the project and its relationship to other 
programs, duration, types of assistance to be provided, esti- 
mated cost, nature and extent of counterpart support to be 
provided by the government, and plans for continuing the 
projects after the end of international assistance. 

TAB suggested the authorization of six-year projects. But 
there was considerable uneasiness in ECOSOC over the pos- 
sibility that project programing might “lead to a prolifera- 
tion of long-term projects, thereby freezing in advance an 
unduly high proportion of the available resources.”** The 
six-year period was accordingly reduced to four and the 
suggestion was made that eventually it might be desirable to 
establish a fixed proportion between long- and short-term 
projects. 

The Council decided to continue, for the time being, the 
two-year programing cycle adopted experimentally for 1961- 
62, and it established the Executive Chairman’s contingency 
authority for the same period at the existing level of 7.5 
per cent of estimated resources. This authority permits TAB 
to meet special and unexpected needs. 

ECOSOC also firmly reiterated its insistance that, with 
the introduction of project planning, all agency sub-totals 
and planning shares be eliminated. These had originally 
been introduced as a guarantee to the agencies against vio- 
lent fluctuations in the scope of their participation. Actually 
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there have been almost no fluctuations over the years and 
the ascending scale of the Programme is itself reassuring. 

The Council decided to maintain for 1963 and 1964 the 
present system of reimbursing participating organizations 
annually for their administrative expenses on the basis of a 
fixed percentage amounting to 12 per cent of half the project 
costs for 1961 and 1962. In the case of the smaller agencies 
these provisions were to be applied with some measure of flex- 
ibility. Any portion of these costs which were not utilized 
were to revert to the planning reserve of the Executive 
Chairman.!” 

One perennial problem to which ECOSOC devoted a 
considerable amount of attention was the question of non- 
convertible currencies. From the outset the acquisition of 
large amounts of such currencies has handicapped TAB and 
the effort to utilize them has inevitably meant distortions of 
programs. Initially, non-convertible currencies were accepted 
in recognition of the fact that the balance-of-payments posi- 
tion in a number of countries was such as to preclude any 
other form of contribution. In 1956, however, when the 
USSR began to participate in the Programme, it was the first 
substantial contributor to pay in non-convertible currencies. 
The result was to put some pressure on recipient countries 
to accept Soviet fellowships, technicians, and supplies. It is 
worth noting that while the number of Soviet experts is still 
low (only 47 out of 2,208 in 1960), that country is host to 
the largest number of fellows of any country in the world 
—227 as against 223 for the United States and 218 for the 
United Kingdom.'”® The United States delegate declared last 
summer that his government was begining to question the 
justification for its matching contributions in such curren- 
cies. The Soviet Union has maintained that the basic cri- 
terion should be “usability not convertibility.” 

One proposal advanced during the Council session, similar 
to a suggestion made in regard to the Special Fund, was that 

109 ECOSOC Res. 855 (XXXII), 4 Aug. 1961. 


110 ECOSOC, OR: 32nd Sess., 1961, Suppl. No. 5, pp. 20-21, figures VII, 
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TAB should report on “rejected requests.” This was dubi- 
ously received by most members. The delegate of Sudan, for 
example, said that publication of such information “might 
appear to provide evidence of the incompetence or ignorance 
of the Government concerned.” However, in the interests 
of keeping the responsible bodies informed of the over-all 
situation, it was agreed that at the next session of the Tech- 
nical Assistance Committee, the Executive Chairman of TAB 
should make a general statement on requests declined, giving 
some indication of the reasons without mentioning any coun- 
try by name. 

The drive for effective coordination and rationalization of 
activities is now getting under way. Delegation pressures 
both in the Assembly and in ECOSOC will mount steadily. 
The goal is obvious but the practical means of implementa- 
tion have yet to be considered. Reorganization of the complex 
machinery is going to take time and imaginative thinking. 


VOLUNTEER CORPS 


A new item on this year’s agenda is discussion of a pro- 
posal to expand the personnel resources of the less developed 
countries through the “use of volunteer technical personnel 
in the technical assistance activities of the United Nations” 
and related agencies. 

Initiative for this proposal, tentatively approved by the 
Economic and Social Council, came from the United States, 
which established its own ‘Peace Corps” this year amid a 
wave of enthusiasm from its young people. For example, the 
Corps has already contracted to send surveyors, geologists, 
and civil engineers to Tanganyika; science and English teach- 
ers to the Philippines; and agricultural and village develop- 
ment workers to India and Colombia. In his speech to 
Congress proposing the Peace Corps, President Kennedy 
expressed the hope “that other nations will mobilize the 
spirit and energies and skill of their people in some [similar] 
form.”?4 


111 The New York Times, 2 Mar. 1961. 
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After indications of interest from such countries as Nor- 
way and Japan, both of which are planning their own 
programs, and from potential receiving countries, the United 
States submitted a draft resolution at ECOSOC’s thirty-sec- 
ond session."* The draft provided that the Council would 
approve such a program and authorize the Secretary-General 
(and invite the agencies) to make use of voluntary personnel 
who, the sponsor said, would provide skilled manpower at 
the middle managerial level. The annex to the draft stipu- 
lated that volunteers should be used only in projects ap- 
proved by executing agencies (the World Health Organiza- 
tion, UNESCO, and so forth), sent to a country only with 
its prior approval, required to take the United Nations oath 
of office, and be accorded international civil service status. 
Finally, the country providing volunteers should bear all 
“identifiable costs [such] as maintenance allowances, insur- 
ance, [and] costs of transportation.” 

Except for the three East European members, who con- 
sidered the proposal “‘a transparent device for continuing the 
cold war under the auspices of the United Nations,” the basic 
concept was accepted. Some potential recipient countries 
suggested that biiateral programs could provide faster re- 
sults. There was also concern lest the creation of a corps of 
volunteers open the door to unskilled youth who might be 
more of a strain on recipients’ economies than a help in their 
development programs. It was generally agreed, however, 
that more study was needed and that the matter should be 
taken to the Assembly where all countries were represented. 

None of these doubts was overriding, however, particularly 
after the United States draft was revised, by an Ethiopian 
amendment, to recommend that ECOSOC approve “‘the con- 
sideration of” volunteer personnel in programs “on a limited 
and experimental basis, subject to review and elaboration by 
the General Assembly.’”’ The draft passed 13 to 3, with two 
abstentions (Afghanistan and Jordan).'* 


112 See United Nations Doc. E/3548, 3 Aug. 1961, and annex. 
113 ECOSOC Res. 849 (XXXII), 4 Aug. 1961. 





Although this proposal constitutes a new departure in 
multilateral aid programs, it has a precursor which should 
provide valuable guidance despite its limited scope. From 
1954 through 1960, the Netherlands government made some 
sixty “junior associate specialists” available to technical as- 
sistance programs of the United Nations and specialized 
agencies. These young experts, with full status as interna- 
tional civil servants, have served on missions with senior 
international experts at the expense of the Netherlands gov- 
ernment in preparation for careers in technical assistance or 
pre-investment. The Federal Republic of Germany and 
Switzerland have also supplied a few such junior experts. 

In addition to these contributions to multilateral programs, 
equivalent personnel have been made available under bi- 
lateral and privately sponsored programs. An example of the 
former is the provision by the Australian government of 
qualified personnel on two-year assignments in the Indone- 
sian civil service. For many years, teachers and semi-profes- 
sionals have been sent by voluntary organizations to fill posts 
in such fields as nursing and animal husbandry. One of the 
most successful groups has been International Voluntary 
Services, Inc., a United States-based organization, which in 
the past eight years has sent over 200 young people to fill 
positions in Cambodia, Ghana, Laos, the United Arab Re- 
public, and elsewhere. A similar group from the United 
Kingdom is Voluntary Service Overseas, which has been in 
operation three years." 

At the Council’s request, the Secretary-General transmit- 
ted his own comments and those of some of the affiliated 
agencies. The consensus was that a volunteer service could 
be useful provided participation was open to nationals of 
all member states (although initially not all members would 
be in a position to contribute volunteers). Volunteers, it 
was felt, should be recruited only to meet specific needs. 
They could occupy positions as foremen and “other middle- 
level managerial personnel,” as instructors in toolmaking 


114See Samuel P. Hayes, An International Peace Corps: The Promise and 
Problems (Washington, Public Affairs Institute, 1961). 
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and other skilled crafts; as fact-finders in conducting surveys 
and assistants in statistical services while nationals were 
being schooled abroad; as teachers in the natural sciences, 
engineering, physics, mathematics, meteorology; or as spe- 
cialists in malaria eradication and environmental sanitation 
programs.'® 

It is generally agreed that a need exists, and that volun- 
teers can help meet that need provided they do not, act in 
supervisory capacities, do not displace local personnel, are 
adequately trained for their specific jobs, and have been 
thoroughly oriented in the language, history, and problems 
of the country in which they serve. Prospects for the proposal 
are enhanced by the Council’s acceptance and by the fact 
that the only cost to the United Nations would be that of 
nominal administrative expenses. If the Assembly approves 
the program, it will presumably be on a limited basis, sub- 


ject to review. 


SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


Two reports on science and technology will be before the 
sixteenth Assembly. One, by the Secretary-General, deals 
with the possibility for further expansion of international 
scientific contacts and with the adequacy of existing machin- 
ery for technical cooperation. The other, from ECOSOC, 
recommends to the sixteenth Assembly “concrete measures” 
by which science and technology might be utilized to help 
underdeveloped countries." 


115 See United Nations Doc. E/TAC/109, 12 July 1961. An illustration of 
the potential usefulness of volunteers is provided in the comprehensive 
“Ashby Report,” which estimates conservatively that Nigeria alone would 
need 7,000 foreign teachers, not for supervisory posts but to man actual 
classrooms over the next decade. Investment in Education: Report of the 
Commission on Post-School Certificate and Higher Education in Nigeria 
(Lagos, Fed. Min. of Education, 1960); available from Crown Agents’ Repre- 
sentative in North America, Washington 8, D.C. 

116 General Assembly Res. 1429(XIV), 5 Dec. 1959, asked the Secretary- 
General to report to ECOSOC and the sixteenth Assembly. General Assem- 
bly Res. 1512(XV), 12 Dec. 1960, asked ECOSOC to recommend “concrete 
measures” for applying scientific and technological advances toward the 
solution of international economic problems. 
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The Assembly’s formal concern with these problems dates 
from 1958 when it adopted an Australian proposal request- 
ing that UNESCO and the United Nations cooperate in 
surveying “the main trends of inquiry in the field of the 
natural sciences and the dissemination and application for 
peaceful ends of such scientific knowledge.”"’ The survey, 
completed in February 1960 under the direction of Pierre 
Auger, was unanimously acclaimed for “its outstanding 
value.”"* It describes the main trends of research in the 
fundamental, earth and space, medical, and food and agri- 
cultural sciences, and presents eleven general and thirty-one 
“special” recommendations for international action. The 
survey has been studied by ECOSOC and UNESCO and by 
other specialized agencies in the light of their own programs, 
and many of the recommendations are reflected in UNESCO’s 
“ten year programme” adopted early this year."® 

Two of the recommendations have been received with 
some skepticism by both international organizations and 
governments. These are the proposal to establish a new 
international organization to concentrate on the application 
of science and technology to problems of economic develop- 
ment, and the suggestion to set up regional science-training 
institutes. Only fourteen countries responded to an October 
1960 invitation to comment on these and other recommen- 
dations appended to the survey.’ Reflecting the same cau- 
tion expressed by the Director-General of UNESCO, most of 
these states opposed the establishment of a new organization 
as a duplication of the activities of existing organizations and 
as an encroachment on fields dealt with by national agencies. 
There was also opposition to setting up regional training 
institutes on grounds of duplication and of difficulty of im- 
plementation. 

In view of the apparent need for further clarification of 
the specific role to be played by international organizations, 


117 General Assembly Res. 1260 (XIII), 14 Nov. 1958. 

118 United Nations Doc. E/3362, 13 May 1960. 

119 United Nations Doc. E/3469, 17 Apr. 1961, annex I. 

120 United Nations Doc. E/3505, 23 May 1961, with Adds. 1-4 of 8, 12, and 
30 June, and 5 July 1961. 
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the Secretary-General recommended approval of a proposal 
by the United Nations Scientific Advisory Committee to hold, 
in August 1962, a United Nations Conference on the Appli- 
cation of Science and Technology for the Benefit of the Less 
Developed Areas.’ 

At its thirty-second session ECOSOC approved the pro- 
posal for a conference in 1962 and further recommended 
wide dissemination of the survey on the main trends of 
inquiry in natural science. Pending these developments, most 
of the specific recommendations of the survey were not acted 
upon. However, the Council did urgently call upon govern- 
ments “to establish meteorological observation stations where 
serious gaps in the world network still exist.’ 


HUMAN RIGHTS 


On the agenda this year are the draft International Cove- 
nants on Human Rights, the draft Convention on Freedom of 
Information, and draft Declarations on Freedom of Informa- 
tion and on the Right of Asylum. A major blot on the es- 
cutcheon of human rights is still South Africa’s race policies. 

Under the program of advisory services in the field of hu- 
man rights, three seminars were held in 1961 in Mexico, 
New Zealand, and Romania. In 1962 there will be seminars 
in India on freedom of information, in Singapore on the 
status of women in family law, and in Sweden on judicial 
and other remedies against abuse of administrative authority. 
The seminar program has met with general approval, since 
it provides the opportunity for exchange of information and 
experience. Although some thought has been given to an in- 
ternational (as opposed to regional) seminar, financial diffi- 
culties and problems in selecting participants have so far 
precluded agreement on definite plans. There have been few 
requests for fellowships or scholarships, and only one request 
(Costa Rica) for experts. With a $100,000 annual budget 


121 United Nations Docs. E/3510, 24 — 1961, and E/3515, 6 June 1961. 
122 ECOSOC Res. 829 (XXXII), 1 Aug. 1961. 
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and conferences costing about $30,000 each, there is very lit- 
tle left over for fellowships or experts. 

The Commission on Human Rights invited the thirty-sec- 
ond session of the Economic and Social Council (ECOSOC) 
to recommend to the sixteenth Assembly a draft resolution 
on manifestations of racial prejudice and national and re- 
ligious intolerance. This draft “calls upon . . . all States to 
take all necessary steps to rescind discriminatory laws” and 
to take “legislative or other . . . measures”; it also invites the 
cooperation of the specialized agencies and non-governmental 
organizations.! 

The Commission on the Status of Women last spring 
adopted a draft Convention and draft Recommendations on 
free consent to marriage, minimum age of marriage, and 
registration of marriages. ECOSOC has recommended to the 
Assembly that it adopt the draft Convention and that it en- 
dorse the Recommendations. The three-article draft Conven- 
tion states that “no marriage shall be legally entered into 
without the full and free consent of both parties”; that states 
party to the Convention shall prescribe a legal minimum age 
for marriage; and that marriages should be officially regis- 
tered by the proper authorities. The Recommendations cover 
the same ground except that they set fifteen as a minimum 
age and recommend, inter alia, progress reports by countries.” 


DRAFT COVENANTS ON HUMAN RIGHTS 


The Covenants have been on the Assembly’s agenda since 
the ninth session. So far the Third Committee has adopted 
the preamble and Article 1 of both Covenants. It agreed at 
the eleventh session to postpone debate on Articles 2-5, which 
contain general provisions, until adoption of all substantive 
articles in the two Covenants. It has passed all the substan- 
tive articles (6-16) of the Covenant on Economic, Social and 
Cultural Rights, and substantive Articles 6-18 of the Cove- 


1 United Nations Doc. E/3537, 21 July 1961. 
2 For texts, see ECOSOC Res. 821 III (XXXII), 20 July 1961. 
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nant on Civil and Political Rights; of these, Articles 15-18 
were approved last year, with eight remaining. 

Paragraph | of Article 15 is a protection from ex post facto 
criminal laws “under national or international law.” One 
view in last year’s debate held that since there is no cur- 
rent body of international penal law, the phrase, “under 
applicable law” (law actually in force) would be more pre- 
cise. Critics of this approach countered that “the Covenants 
should not simply reflect the present situation, but be instru- 
ments of progress,”* and that therefore the draft text of the 
Commission on Human Rights should stand. Paragraph 2, 
providing for trial and punishment for acts criminal when 
committed, under “general principles of law recognized by 
the community of nations,” was also considered by some to 
be too vague. Supporters contended that such general prin- 
ciples had been affirmed by the Assembly in 1946 as recog- 
nized by the Charter of the Nuremberg Tribunal, and that 
other crimes against humanity—piracy, slave trade—had long 
been recognized. Many countries, however, favored the Com- 
mission’s original text. All amendments not withdrawn were 
rejected, and Article 15 was adopted by 56 votes to none, 
with 23 abstentions. 

Article 16, “Everyone shall have the right to recognition 
everywhere as a person before the law” (Article 6, Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights), was adopted without much 
comment. The vote was 74-0-1. 

Article 17 provided against “arbitrary or unlawful inter- 
ference with [one’s] privacy, home or correspondence” and 
“unlawful attacks upon [one’s] honour and reputation,” de- 
claring “everyone has the right to the protection of the law 
against such interference or attacks.” As usual, semantic nu- 
ances were troublesome: were “honour” and “reputation” 
synonymous? Was it necessary to retain both “arbitrary” and 
“unlawful?” One need, according to many delegates, was the 
insertion of “family,” before “home,” since in some coun- 


3 Delegate of the Philippines, United Nations Doc. A/C.3/SR.1008, 4 Nov. 
1960, p. 11. 
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tries and languages “home” meant merely a dwelling-place 
while in others it also connoted the members of one’s family. 
This insertion, as an oral amendment, was the one change 
voted into the draft, which was adopted by 70-0-3.* 

Regarding Article 18, which deals with freedom of thought, 
conscience, and religion, ECOSOC drew the Committee’s 
attention to the “Study of Discrimination in the Matter of 
Religious Rights and Practices” and the draft principles on 
freedom and non-discrimination based on the study.’ In dis- 
cussing “religion” and “beliefs” the Committee, according to 
one delegate, tended “‘to lose itself in a maze of theological 
arguments.” The freedom “to maintain or change” one’s 
belief caused lengthy discussion, since some felt that “change” 
might encourage missionary work or anti-religious beliefs. A 
compromise text, “to have or to adopt a religion or belief 
of his choice” was finally accepted. Paragraph 2, also incor- 
porating this change, prevents coercion impairing freedom 
to have or adopt a religion or belief of one’s choice. Para- 
graph 3, approved without change, limits such freedom only 
to protect “public safety, order, health or morals or the 
fundamental rights and freedoms of others.” A final para- 
graph, submitted as an amendment and adopted, was taken 
from Article 14 (previously adopted) of the Covenant on 
Economic, Social and Cultural Rights, and provides for re- 
spect for the liberty of parents and legal guardians ‘to ensure 
the religious and moral education of their children.” After 
eight “particularly lively” meetings the Committee adopted 
Article 18 unanimously. 

If the Committee continues its present pace and takes up 
Articles 19-22 this year, it will consider freedom of opinion 
and expression, peaceful assembly, association (including 
trade unions), and the right to marry and found a family.’ 


4 See GAOR: 15th Sess., Annexes, Agenda item 34 (A/4625). 

5 ECOSOC Res. 772C (XXX), 25 July 1960. For the study, see United Na- 
tions Doc. E/CN.4/Sub.2/200, 9 Nov. 1959. 

6 Delegate of Saudi Arabia, United Nations Doc. A/C.3/SR.1025, 19 Nov. 


1960, p. 4. 
7For text of draft Covenants, see ECOSOC, OR: 18th Sess., 1954, Suppl. 


No. 7, annex I, pp. 62-72. 
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FREEDOM OF INFORMATION 


The Third Committee, requested by the fourteenth As- 
sembly to “devote as many meetings as possible” to the draft 
Convention on Freedom of Information,’ discussed it in 
eighteen meetings last year. At the fourteenth session it had 
adopted the preamble and first article, and at the past session, 
despite some predictions to the contrary, it adopted Article 
2. The third article, which is up for discussion this year, 
provides that the Convention should not be interpreted as 
limiting in any way rights and freedoms previously enjoyed. 
Article 4 provides for the right of reply or similar corrective 
remedy, and Article 5 seeks to promote high standards and 
unbiased reporting by those disseminating information and 
opinions. 

Debate and dissension, as expected, centered last year on 
Article 2 which, as drafted in 1951, specified limitations on 
freedom of information in areas such as national security, 
incitement to violence against the government, obscenity, 
libel, fraud. It was referred to as the “article of obligations” 
by its proponents (perennially those states with a history of 
some governmental control over freedom of information, 
and more recently, new countries which resent what they 
consider misrepresentation and abuses by the powerful media 
of some other countries). It was more of an “article of re- 
strictions” to states used to minimal governmental control 
over the media. To both groups Article 2 has been the cor- 
nerstone—and also the stumbling-block—of the Convention. 
That the Committee scaled it, and can thus presumably sur- 
mount lesser obstacles in subsequent articles, is due in no 
small part to persistent efforts in the corridors by the former 
group and to more abstentions and fewer nays from the latter. 

The problem, as one delegate put it, was to “find a balance 
between maximum freedom and minimum restrictions.’”® 


8 General Assembly Res. 1459 (XIV), 10 Dec. 1959. For text of the draft 
Convention, see GAOR: 7th Sess., Annexes, Vol. I, Agenda item 29 (A/AC. 


42/7). 
9 Delegate of India, United Nations Doc. A/C.3/SR.1030, 24 Nov. 1960, p. 3. 
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Working papers were submitted on rewording the article 
and on national security, propaganda, and incitement to 
racial, national, or religious hatred. These were incorporated 
into a formal ten-power amendment replacing the draft 
article.!° The text was laboriously adopted and abstentions 
ran high: a roll-call vote on a Pakistani revised sub-amend- 
ment to add to the list of restrictions “attacks on founders of 
religions” culled 22 votes for, 9 against, and 47 abstaining. 
A separate vote on the word “national” ran 41-6-27. The 
amendment was finally adopted by a vote of 46-8-23. 


To meet the concern of countries wanting some sort of 
curb on possible abuses of the limitations set forth in the 
ten-power amendment, an eight-power amendment" was 
submitted which provided, in an additional paragraph, that 
the restrictions “shall not be deemed to justify the imposition 
by any State of prior censorship on news, comments and 
political opinions and may not be used as grounds for re- 
stricting the right to criticize the Government.” Here, too, 
the language was scrutinized. The entire paragraph was ul- 
timately adopted by 39-22-15, and the entire article by 50- 
5-19. 

Also on the agenda is the five-article draft Declaration on 
Freedom of Information, which was submitted by ECOSOC 
in 1959 as being easier to pass because it would not need 
ratification. However, in view of the progress made on the 
Convention last year and the press of other items, the Com- 
mittee is likely to spend more time on the Convention than 
on the Declaration.” 


10 Brazil, Ceylon, Ghana, India, Liberia, Malaya, Nigeria, Philippines, Saudi 
Arabia, Yugoslavia. 

11 Argentina, Bolivia, Chile, Costa Rica, Guatemala, Peru, Uruguay, Ven- 
ezuela. 

12 GAOR: 15th Sess., Annexes, Agenda item 35 (A/4636) , 9 Dec. 1960. 

13 Furthermore, Chile and Costa Rica, two of the Declaration’s sponsors, 
were co-sponsors of the eight-power amendment restricting the restrictions. 
The other two sponsors of the draft Declaration were Mexico and the United 
States: the United States voted for the amendment and Mexico abstained. As 
for the entire article, Mexico voted for it and the United States abstained. It 
would seem, therefore, that at least some concerns of the Declaration’s spon- 
sors were assuaged in Article 2 of the draft Convention. 
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RIGHT OF ASYLUM 


A revised draft Declaration on the Right of Asylum was 
submitted to ECOSOC last year by the Commission on Hu- 
man Rights. The Council approved a resolution transmit- 
ting the draft to the Assembly and asking the Secretary- 
General to transmit any further comments by governments. 
The Third Committee did not have time last year to consider 
the draft, but decided to take it up “as soon as possible” this 
year and to devote “as many meetings as possible’’ to it. 
(A proposal in the busy Third Committee to refer asylum 
to the agenda-impoverished Sixth Committee died in utero, 
as did a suggestion in the Sixth to discuss with the Chairman 
of the Third the possibility of transferring the item). 

The five-article draft provides that (1) “Asylum granted 
by a State . . . shall be respected by all other States”; (2) the 
situation of persons forced to flee a country “because of per- 
secution or well-founded fear of persecution is, without prej- 
udice to the sovereignty of States and the purposes and prin- 
ciples of the United Nations, of concern to the international 
community’; (3) “No one... should, except for overriding 
reasons of national security or safeguarding of the popula- 
tion, be subjected to measures such as rejection at the fron- 
tier, return or expulsion” that would result in his being 
returned to a territory “if there is well-founded fear of per- 
secution endangering his life, physical integrity or liberty”; 
(4) “Persons enjoying asylum” should not do anything “‘con- 
trary to the purposes and principles of the United Nations”; 
(5) nothing in the Declaration should prejudice a person’s 
right to return to his country. 

Comments from governments on the draft Declaration 
have held, in part, that it should refer explicitly to terri- 
torial and not diplomatic asylum; that language should be 
inserted requiring refugees to refrain from actions harmful 
to the host country; and that rewording should ensure that 
the sovereignty of states is not impaired by requiring them 


14 General Assembly Res. 1571 (XV), 18 Dec. 1960. 
15 United Nations Doc. A/4792, 30 June 1961, annex. 





to grant asylum, although they might be put under “obliga- 
tion to consider the possibility” of granting it.’* Although 
there is general agreement on the importance of the right 
of asylum, the draft, especially Article 3, is slated for some 
amending. 


RACE RELATIONS IN SOUTH AFRICA 


That a decade of world condemnation of apartheid has 
left South Africa unmoved is testimony to the resolve of its 
Afrikaner rulers. Individual leaders, nations, international 
conferences, international organizations have all in their 
various ways pressed the South African government to miti- 
gate its race policies—to no avail. 

Of international bodies, the United Nations has the long- 
est record of concern. At the first General Assembly, the 
Union of South Africa’s treatment of people of Indo-Pakistan 
origin was brought up. Beginning in 1950, the Assembly 
asserted that apartheid was based on policies of racial dis- 
crimination, and in subsequent years it has repeatedly called 
upon the Union “to reconsider its position” on race matters 
and bring its policies into conformity with Charter obliga- 
tions. In the wake of the Sharpeville demonstrations of March 
1960 the Security Council for the first time became involved, 
repeating the call for the end of apartheid and requesting 
the Secretary-General to consult with the Union government 
“to make such arrangements as would adequately help in up- 
holding the purposes and principles of the Charter.” 
The Secretary-General has been no more successful than the 
Assembly or the Security Council. He visited the Union in 
early January 1961, but after seven days of consultation with 
top officials he was forced to report that “no mutually ac- 
ceptable arrangement had been found.” The Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s report indicated that consultations would continue," 
although no second round of talks is in the offing. 


16 United Nations Doc. E/3403/Add. 3, 11 July 1960, p. 3. 
17 SCOR: 15th Year, Suppl. for Apr.-June 1960 (S/4300) , p. 1. 
18 United Nations Doc. $/4635, 23 Jan. 1961. 
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With the advent of more and more sovereign African 
states, international gathérings since the Bandung Confer- 
ence of 1955 have joined the chorus of increasingly forceful 
condemnation. Most recently, resolutions passed by inde- 
pendent African states, meeting this year at Casablanca in 
January and Monrovia in May, have reaffirmed their indi- 
vidual intent to implement sanctions against South Africa 
and have called for similar United Nations action under 
Articles 40 and 41 of the Charter. 

For some time it had been hoped that the Commonwealth 
ties of the Union would be somewhat more effective in 
restraining Afrikaner policy. This accounted in part for the 
Asian and African members’ restraint vis-a-vis South Africa 
in Commonwealth councils. However, at the London prime 
ministers’ meetings last March, with non-white nations now 
in the majority, matters came to a head. In an all-European 
referendum held in October 1960, the Union government 
had won approval for the establishment of a republic, by a 
vote of 850,458 (largely Afrikaans-speaking) to 775,878 
(largely English-speaking). When the question of South 
Africa’s continued membership as a republic came up at the 
March meetings, the African and Asian nations, joined by 
Canada, held out for concessions on apartheid. In spite of 
Prime Minister Macmillan’s efforts at a compromise, Dr. 
Verwoerd took the position that no “self-respecting” nation 
could wish “to retain membership of what is becoming a 
pressure group.’*° Thus a new era in Commonwealth rela- 
tions was signaled by the announcement 
that in the light of the views expressed on behalf of other mem- 
ber Governments and the indications of their future intentions 
regarding the racial policy of the Union Government, [Prime 


Minister Verwoerd] had decided to withdraw his application for 
South Africa’s continuing membership of the Commonwealth.”# 


19 South African Scope, Vol. 3, No. 8 (New York, Info. Service of S. Afr., 


Oct. 1960), p. 1. 
20 “South Africa and the Commonwealth,” (New York, Info. Service of S. 


Afr., 17 Mar. 1961), p. 2. 
21Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Conference, Communiqué of 15 Mar. 
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This movement into ever deeper isolation was further ac- 
celerated on 29 June when the International Labour Organi- 
sation adopted (by 163 to none, with 89 abstentions) a 
Nigerian resolution asking the new Republic of South 
Africa to withdraw from the organization. This was the first 
time since World War II that a sovereign state had been 
asked to resign from an international organization—a meas- 
ure of the intensity with which the world viewed the ques- 
tion. 


New United Nations Efforts 


Last year’s General Assembly met the apartheid question 
with a determination made more resolute by the several in- 
dications of South African intransigence. Twenty-three 
African states and Malagasy (particularly incensed by the 
revelation that white South African mercenaries were serv- 
ing in secessionist Katanga’s military units), with Cuba and 
Indonesia as co-sponsors, pressed for strong measures at the 
spring session, when the Union’s race policy came up for 
debate. Their draft resolution, which suggested measures 
already taken by many of the sponsors, was adopted by the 
Special Political Committee (47-29-18) after a debate which 
was again boycotted by South Africa.” 

This was the first time the Committee had recommended 
sanctions (including the breaking of diplomatic relations 
and severance of all economic ties) in the hope of forcing a 
change in Afrikaner race policy. 

However, the draft failed of the necessary two-thirds 
majority in plenary because of the reservations of a number 
of European and Latin American nations, reservations based 
variously on fear of violation of domestic jurisdiction, of 
injury to the interests of Africans in the Union, and of 
over-extension of Assembly competence under the Charter.” 
Instead, the plenary by an overwhelming majority adopted 


22 See GAOR: 15th Sess., Annexes, Agenda item 72 (A/4728). 

23 The argument was that the Charter, under Articles 40 and 41, provided 
for the use of sanctions short of force only by the Security Council and in 
cases of threats to or breaches of the peace. 
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an Asian-sponsored resolution which reiterated the Organi- 
zation’s condemnation of discriminatory race policies and of 
South Africa’s continued disregard of United Nations resolu- 
tions. More important, the resolution noted that the con- 
tinuance of those policies “endangers international peace 
and security” and requested all states to consider “separate 
and collective action” open to them under the Charter to 
bring about abandonment of those policies by South Africa.™ 
Marking the first halting move toward sanctions against 
South Africa by the United Nations, this last provision was 
adopted in a separate vote, with the United States breaking 
ranks with its major allies to support the majority of 85 in 
favor, to 1 opposed with 10 abstentions. 


In the Laager 


Sustained by their conviction that God and the right are 
on their side, the Afrikaners’ ship of state sails stubbornly 
on. Their dream of a republic, a half-century old, was real- 
ized on 31 May. Apartheid legislation covering virtually every 
aspect of life for ten million Africans remains on the books, 
though there is some evidence that enforcement of the pass 
laws has been less rigorous (especially for women) during 
this year. New laws have even been initiated to reinforce the 
Government’s race policy, including a strict censorship pro- 
vision that would stifle publication of any material bringing 
“into ridicule or contempt” any section of the populace. 

That is not to say that there has been no reaction within 
South Africa to the country’s increased isolation. Though 
production and trade have shown no marked effects from 
the events of the last year, monetary reserves have been more 
than halved, foreign investment capital has flown the area 
in significant proportions, and there continues to be a net 
loss of European residents despite the Government’s promo- 
tion of immigration. From the business community particu- 
larly, there have come appeals to “the moderates on both 


24General Assembly Res. 1598(XV), 13 Apr. 1961, adopted by 95 to 1 
(Portugal), with no abstentions. 
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sides of the colour line [to work] for racial co-operation 
and national unity.”™ 

Even among Afrikaners, voices of dissent have been raised. 
The leading Nationalist paper, Die Burger, denounced the 
official race policy following the Commonwealth rupture. 
In addition, thirty Afrikaner church leaders, taking an un- 
usually outspoken position, joined other South African 
churchmen in calling for apartheid reform—including the 
seating of representatives of the one-and-a-half million 
Coloured population in Parliament and the participation 
of urban Africans in government.” 

That the judiciary has not lost all independence can be 
seen from the acquittal last March, after a four-and-a-half 
year trial, of twenty-eight individuals of all races charged by 
the government with treason for their support of African 
political causes. 

But these developments in themselves offer little prospect 
of bringing about a change in official policy in the short run. 
Prime Minister Verwoerd has effectively quashed the idea 
of Coloured representation in Parliament. Through force 
and general European acquiescence, the government remains 
in uncompromised control. This was demonstrated in its 
prevention of the African general strike scheduled for the 
end of May in protest against the establishment of the Re- 
public without consultation of the non-European popula- 
tion. Taking advantage of his present position of strength, 
the Prime Minister has reinforced his ministerial ranks with 
young right-wing Afrikaners to pave the way for elections, 
scheduled for 18 October 1961, a year and a half earlier 
than necessary. 

Nevertheless, pressure from the Africans continues. The 
African National Congress and the Pan-Africanist Congress, 
the two political parties banned after Sharpeville, wage their 
campaign underground, joined in a United Front which is 


25 Statement by H. F. Oppenheimer, chairman of Anglo-American Corpora- 
tion of South Africa; reproduced in The Observer (London), 11 June 1961. 

26 This occurred at the interracial World Council of Churches meeting, 
held 7-14 Dec. 1960 at Johannesburg. 
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attracting growing support from the Coloured and Indian 
communities. Though the May strike failed to materialize, 
there is evidence that new support and better organization 
will bear fruit in more effective future action, which may 
take on a more violent character. Meanwhile, in the “Ban- 
tustan” reserves to which rural Africans are relegated, there 
has been persistent opposition to and recurrent violence 
against the government-constituted African authorities. And 
for growing numbers there is escape through the British 
protectorates of Bechuanaland, Swaziland, and Basutoland 
to Dar-es-Salaam, Cairo, Accra, and London. Recently, United 
Front representatives have been active in these capitals and 
in New York. 

On the international plane, the independent African states 
will again take the lead at this year’s General Assembly. On 
an associated issue, India and Pakistan will again report that 
their efforts at negotiation with South Africa concerning the 
condition of its half-million residents of Indo-Pakistan origin, 
requested by the fourteenth and fifteenth Assemblies,”” have 
been rejected in spite of their offer not to prejudice the 
South African legal position that this is a matter of domestic 
jurisdiction. 

Now that the United Nations is virtually unanimous in 
agreeing that South Africa’s race policy endangers inter- 
national peace, members favoring stronger measures will 
surely press harder for a resolution urging member states 
to adopt sanctions against the Republic. Although the As- 
sembly this year may be inhibited by doubts concerning the 
wisdom and legality of what for it would be an unprecedented 
action, the forty-four-nation proposal for consideration again 
of South Africa’s race policy makes it certain that the assault 
on apartheid, a doctrine “abhorrent to the ideals towards 
which mankind is struggling in this century,”” will not 
abate. 


27 General Assembly Res. 1460 (XIV), 10 Dec. 1959 and 1597(XV) of 13 


Apr. 1961. 
28 Speech by Prime Minister Macmillan before House of Commons, 22 


Mar. 1961, T.11 (New York, British Info. Services, 23 Mar. 1961). 
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REFUGEES AND REHABILITATION 


Of this tragedy it may be truly said, Plus ¢a change, plus 
c’est la méme chose. As camps close in Europe, refugees over- 
flow in Hong Kong. As refugees from Algeria eat in Morocco 
and Tunisia, Congolese refugees starve. ‘There are Spanish 
refugees in France, and Palestine refugees in Jordan, Syria, 
and the Gaza strip. West Germany has reopened its former 
reception centers because of the unprecedented influx of ref- 
ugees from East Germany. There are Chinese refugees in 
Burma, India, Indonesia, Macao, and Thailand; and Tibetan 
refugees in India and Nepal. There are Angolan refugees in 
both Congo republics and Cuban refugees in the United 
States. 

As a result of World Refugee Year, public attention was 
focused upon the refugees, and more individuals “partici- 
pated personally in WRY than in any other initiative taken 
by the United Nations since its foundation.’’? Ninety-seven 
countries and territories took part, thirty-nine national com- 
mittees were formed, and more than $91,000,000 was raised 
by 1 March 1961,? of which $13,865,426 was contributed 
directly to the program of the United Nations High Com- 
missioner for Refugees (UNHCR) . Some countries even ex- 
tended the Year beyond the 30 June 1960 deadline, and 
others decided to make their committees permanent. 


HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR REFUGEES 


Félix Schnyder, a Swiss, was elected in December 1960 to 
serve as High Commissioner from February 1961 through 
December 1963, succeeding Auguste H. Lindt. Thanks to 
World Refugee Year, the High Commissioner has been able 
to report progress both in international protection and in 
achieving permanent solutions for refugees. 


1GAOR: 15th Sess., Annexes, Agenda item 33 (A/4546), pj 12. 
2 UNHCR Reference Service, No. 22, June 1961, p. 2., and United Nations 
Doc. A/AC.96/121, 15 May 1961, p. 2. 
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The refugees under his mandate now total 1,350,000, the 
majority of whom are in Europe. All may turn to the Office 
of UNHCR for legal protection (the majority do not receive 
material assistance).° 

The basis for the legal protection of refugees is the Statute 
of UNHCR, which defines the term refugee and includes 
provisions for safeguarding their legitimate rights and inter- 
ests through international protection. Another important 
document in this connection is the 1951 Convention relating 
to the status of refugees, to which twenty-seven governments 
are parties. The 1954 Convention relating to the status of 
stateless persons entered into force on 6 June 1960, eight 
countries having ratified so far; it establishes minimum rights 
for stateless persons, such as the rights to asylum, work, edu- 
cation, public relief, religious freedom. For the 1957 Hague 
Agreement regularizing the legal status of refugee seamen, the 
eight signatures necessary for its entry into force will be 
achieved shortly when the Federal Republic of Germany 
ratifies.* 

The Office assists, when requested by the refugees, in their 
voluntary return to their countries of origin. In 1960 some 
2,500 refugees were so aided. 

In October 1960 an agreement was concluded between 
UNHCR and the Federal Republic of Germany on behalf 
of refugees persecuted under the Nazi regime by reason of 
their nationality. Under the agreement the Federal Republic 
has placed DM 45,000,000 (about $11,250,000) at the dis- 
posal of the High Commissioner for “measures of assistance”’ 
to those refugees if they are not eligible for indemnification 
under the German Federal Indemnification Law. More than 
5,000 applications have been received since the beginning of 
this year, and first payments are now being made. 

Another aspect of the Office’s work, provision of material 
assistance, involves integration in the countries of first asy- 
lum or resettlement overseas. Integration and resettlement 


3 Unless otherwise noted, figures in this section are from the Report of 


UNHCR, in GAOR: 16th Sess., 1961, Suppl. No. 11. 
4 Jbid., annex II. 
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programs have been continued and expanded with the help 
of World Refugee Year funds. Over $3,000,000 from that 
source will permit completion of the priority camp-clearance 
program in Europe by 1963.5 Of the 15,000 still in camps at 
the end of 1960, 10,700 qualified under the camp-clearance 
program and the rest will be cared for under other programs. 
Some 1,500 who had suffered adverse psychological and emo- 
tional effects from camp life required special rehabilitation; 
deep concern about these refugees and about conditions 
evoking such problems was repeatedly expressed in the Third 
Committee during the past General Assembly. 

At the end of 1960 there were 65,000 non-settled refugees 
outside camps in Europe (some 20,000 of whom were con- 
sidered handicapped) and 9,000 in the Middle and Far East. 

A second priority program is the settlement of refugees of 
European origin living in the Far East. This program is car- 
ried out jointly by UNHCR, which provides care and main- 
tenance for refugees in transit in Hong Kong, and by the 
Inter-Governmental Committee for European Migration, 
which provides transportation to the final destination. Under 
this program 1,005 refugees were moved via Hong Kong to 
countries of final resettlement in 1960 and 1,135 more were 
moved during the first four months of 1961, leaving on 1 
May 1961 some 5,700 refugees still to be resettled. 

As a result of World Refugee Year, many countries, some 
for the first time (Australia, Canada, New Zealand), relaxed 
their immigration regulations to permit entry of handicapped 
refugees and their families. So far 3,000 handicapped refu- 
gees and 4,000 dependants have been offered resettlement 
opportunities, and the trend seems to be continuing. 

While the end of that part of Europe’s refugee problem 
which has been of United Nations concern is in sight today— 
barring new crises—the refugee problem is increasing in 
other parts of the world. In Morocco and Tunisia emergency 
relief is given to more than 200,000 refugees from Algeria, the 
majority of whom are women and children. This program, 


5GAOR: 15th Sess., Annexes, Agenda item 33 (A/4582), p. 21. 
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which is put into effect by UNHCR and the League of Red 
Cross and Red Crescent Societies, with the support of the 
governments of Morocco and Tunisia and a few other agen- 
cies, provides the bare necessities—food, blankets, clothing 
and cloth, tents, health services. In October 1960 the Execu- 
tive Committee of the League of Red Cross Societies, whose 
traditional policy is one of emergency action on a short-term 
basis, decided to withdraw as of 30 June 1961 from what has 
become for the time being a static care and maintenance 
program. It agreed, however, to continue its aid if no alter- 
native had been found by then. While this question is still 
not definitely settled, an understanding has been reached 
and the operation is no longer jeopardized. 


Special Refugee Problems 


Although the more than one million Chinese refugees in 
Hong Kong are not under his mandate, the High Commis- 
sioner has Assembly authorization under Resolution 1167 
(XII) of 26 November 1957 to use his good offices in trans- 
mitting funds for assistance to them. Of the $1,073,418 re- 
ceived by UNHCR under this resolution by the end of 1960, 
$483,828 was earmarked for Chinese refugees in Hong Kong. 
Assistance, however, cannot keep pace with the growth of the 
refugee population, due partly to natural increase and part- 
ly to the continuing influx of refugees. Despite resettlement 
and extensive housing programs put into effect by the Hong 
Kong authorities, the “squatter population of urban areas” 
was estimated at some 600,000.° 

UNHCR has received $57,788" for assistance through the 
Red Cross to Tibetan refugees in Nepal. Cambodia has asked 
for United Nations aid in caring for refugees “from neigh- 
bouring countries” (some 5,000 to 6,000 in “easily identifi- 
able groups” and “a further group [that] might include 


6 UNHCR Reference Service, op. cit., p. 23. 

7 Under General Assembly Res. 1388 (XIV), 20 Nov. 1959, which authorizes 
him to transmit funds for refugees not within United Nations competence. 
See also United Nations Doc. A/AC.96/127, 29 May 1961, appendix II. Also 
General Assembly Res. 1499 (XV), 5 Dec. 1960. 
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several tens of thousands”). It has received $10,000 from 
UNHCR from the Emergency Fund established under Reso- 
lution 1166 (XII). The Republic of the Congo (Leopold- 
ville) has appealed to the United Nations “to review the 
problem caused by the situation of the Angolan refugees in 
the Congo” with a view to assisting that country in caring for 
them.*® There are 128,000 of these refugees.’ 

The High Commissioner is still far from his financial tar- 
get of $6,000,000 for the ordinary program for 1961; the 
amounts announced are slightly over $3,000,000 so far. He 
is also short of well over $1,000,000 for the $7,000,000 relief 
operation for refugees in Morocco and Tunisia. 

To meet the needs of the growing body of refugees outside 
the High Commissioner’s mandate, increasing emphasis is 
being placed upon his good-offices function. Needless to say, 
sums of a completely different order of magnitude would be 
required if effective help were to be given to groups of refu- 
gees who do not come within the competence of the United 
Nations. 


PALESTINE REFUGEES 


Every day, one hundred Palestine refugees are born. Their 
fate, and that of about one million other Palestine refugees, 
awaits a decision from the Assembly this autumn. UNRWA 
—the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Pales- 
tine Refugees in the Near East—was born out of crisis in 
1950 and has led a hand-to-mouth existence ever since. 
Whether it continues—and in what form— depends on three 
crucial factors. One is the “review at the end of two years,” 
decided upon when the fourteenth session extended UNR- 
WA’s mandate for three years" to 30 June 1963 (although it 
is not clear whether this year’s review could lead to changes in 


8 Report of UNHCR, op. cit., chap. V. 
9 United Nations Doc. $/PV.953, 8 June 1961, PP. 48-50. See also request 


for Assembly debate, United Nations Doc. A/4846, 1 
10 The New York Times, 24 July 1961. 
11 General Assembly Res. 1456 (XIV), 9 Dec. 1959. 


Aug. 1961. 
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the mandate in advance of that date). Second is the report of 
the Conciliation Commission for Palestine (France, Turkey, 
United States) , which was requested by last year’s Assembly 
to report no later than 15 October 1961 on its efforts to se- 
cure implementation of paragraph 11 of Resolution 194 
(III).* This paragraph states that 

refugees wishing to return to their homes and live at peace with 
their neighbours should be permitted to do so... , and... com- 


pensation should be paid for the property of those choosing not 
to return and for loss of or damage to property. 


The third is the pledging conference scheduled for late No- 
vember upon which UNRWA depends for its financing. 


Last year’s scene was acted out upon the Assembly stage 
in an atmosphere of such contumely that to some veteran 
observers it seemed to have reached the point of ultimate 
impasse. Although the subject of the drama is supposed to 
be the refugees, the dialogue—well rehearsed by now—in- 
variably centers upon paragraph 11. The Arab states hold 
that repatriation is the only solution possible to the refugees. 
Pending implementation of paragraph 11, they say, the refu- 
gees’ property continues to earn income which should be set 
aside and which could even be used to finance UNRWA. 
Israel rejects the idea of repatriation on the ground that the 
refugees do not want “‘to live at peace with their neighbours”; 
it considers the Arab view on compensation unacceptable 
since in many cases original holdings have been merged, 
transformed, and modernized: where there was once a one- 
room dwelling, for instance, there may now be an apartment 
house. These views have hardened with the years, and little 
progress has been made. There was a heated discussion on 
property rights at the last session. Paragraphs in the draft 
resolution “recognizing the need to safeguard the property 


12General Assembly Res. 1604(XV), 21 Apr. 1961. Res. 194(III) was 
adopted 11 Dec. 1948. 

13In late June 1961 the Arab League’s Committee of Experts on Palestine 
held secret sessions in Lebanon, according to The New York Times, and dis- 
cussed the possibility of “reviving Arab Palestine as a separate entity.” The 
New York Times, 27 June 1961. 
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rights of the Arab refugees of Palestine” and recommending 
to the sixteenth session that “‘primary consideration be given 
to the future welfare of the refugees . . . , including the means 
of safeguarding their property rights” were finally adopted 
in committee but failed in plenary to receive the necessary 
two-thirds majority." 

Last May President Kennedy sent letters to the leaders of 
five Arab states expressing his willingness to help find a solu- 
tion to the problem “on the basis of the principle of repatri- 
ation and compensation for property, to assist . . . in finding 
an equitable answer to the question of the Jordan River 
water-resources development and to be helpful in making 
progress on other aspects of this complex problem.” These 
letters were viewed by some diplomats as opening “a new era 
in United States relations with the Arab Middle East” if suc- 
cessful, and if not, as “far better not written.” The President 
apparently acted against the advice of many experts who held 
that “progress can be made only outside the glare of publi- 
city.”"® No replies have been made public.’” 

While the political mills grind slowly to a halt, the num- 
ber of refugees has swelled—by a net annual increase of more 
than 34,000—to 1,147,155 as of May 1961. Of these, 868,775 
were receiving rations. Few are skilled; more than half are 
under twenty-one. To try to meet their needs, John H. Davis, 
Director of UNRWA, announced a three-year program in 
1960 to provide some of them with vocational training and, 
hopefully, some chance ultimately to become self-support- 
ing.’® The plan provided for major expansion of the training 
program, more scholarships, more elementary and secondary 
education, continuation of the loan-grant program, and main- 
tenance of the relief program at its present per capita level of 

14 See GAOR: 15th Sess., Annexes, Agenda item 26 (A/4734). 

15 The New York Times, 26 June 1961. 

16 Ibid. 

17 The President also talked personally with the Prime Minister of Israel. 
The substance of the conversation was not made public, but was understood 


to have included Middle Eastern tensions. The New York Times, 31 May 1961. 
18 GAOR: 15th Sess., 1960, Suppl. No. 14, pp. 30-33. 
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71% cents a day (which supplies essential health services and 
a diet of flour, dried peas or beans, rice or cracked wheat, 
cooking fats, sugar, and milk for children and pregnant wom- 
en). In 1961 UNRWA received $4,000,000 from Refugee 
Year funds for construction and operation of training cen- 
ters. By 1963, if the entire program can be fully implemented, 
these centers will turn out more than 2,000 trainees annually 
including teachers; they will also, however, require an addi- 
tional $1,600,000 annually to operate. Some funds from the 
Year were also available for housing and projects to help 
refugees become self-sufficient (a typewriter for a blind pub- 
lic scribe; tinsmith tools for a partial cripple; a cart, primus 
stove, and cooking utensils so that a sixty-year-old father can 
support his seven children by selling filafil cakes). In 1960-61, 
131,475 children attended UNRWA schools and the Agency 
helped 53,970 more to attend other schools. It spent $500,000 
on shelter construction and maintenance. It also spent $100,- 
000 on the unexpected: a serious drought necessitated ‘“‘Oper- 
ation Waterlift,” by which twenty-two trucks hauled tons of 
water over tortuous roads to the camps from the one avail- 
able well. 

In 1960 UNRWA expended or committed some $34,700,- 
000 against pledges from governments of $32,400,000 and 
other income totaling $1,600,000. The deficit was financed 
from working capital. In 1961 it expected to expend or com- 
mit (excluding Refugee Year funds and budget provisions 
carried over from 1960) $36,700,000 as against an estimated 
income of $34,000,000, the deficit again being met from 
working capital. Obviously, UNRWA cannot continue on 
deficit financing indefinitely, and rising costs will further 
fray its shoestring budget. 

If the training program is to continue and expand in im- 
plementation of the Assembly’s directive, the Agency needs 
$12,000,000 by June 1963 for this purpose. If some $6,700,- 
000 of this amount is not forthcoming at the November 
pledging conference, an appeal will presumably be made in 
the Assembly, as it was last spring, urging “governments to 
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. .. contribute or increase their contributions.” Clearly, if 
there is no money for the training program, there can be no 
program. The Agency cannot build and operate training cen- 
ters by cutting back on relief, because relief is so minimal it 
cannot be cut back. 

Over and above the subject of vocational training is the 
question of the future of UNRWA. There would seem to be 
three possibilities: (1) the Agency continues; (2) the relief 
problem is turned over to some other international govern- 
mental or non-governmental agency with staff and financial 
resources sufficient to cope (none exists); (3) the problem is 
shunted to the host countries—Jordan, Lebanon, United 
Arab Republic (Syria and the Gaza Strip)—which in turn 
would have to seek help from other countries or from the 
United Nations. In that case, the refugees would have come 
full circle back to 1948 while still, paradoxically, remaining 
in the center. 


LEGAL QUESTIONS 


Among the major legal questions facing the sixteenth As- 
sembly is the item “Future work in the field of the codifica- 
tion and progressive development of international law,” 
which was placed on this year’s agenda by Resolution 1505 
(XV). The Assembly will also have before it a draft Con- 
vention on Consular Intercourse and Immunities, prepared 
by the International Law Commission, and the question of 
“special missions,” referred back to it by the Vienna Con- 
ference on Diplomatic Intercourse and Immunities. In addi- 
tion, the Assembly will elect new members to the Commis- 
sion and consider a proposal of the United States “that the 
Commission should be enlarged to the extent necessary to 
permit proper representation of the new States of Africa,” 


19 General Assembly Res. 1604 (XV), 21 Apr. 1961. See also Res. 1456 (XIV), 


9 Dec. 1959. 
1 United Nations Doc. A/4805, 20 July 1961. 
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Recognizing the unfortunate combination of “a crisis in 
international law” and an “undeniable poverty” of its own 
agenda, the Assembly’s Sixth Committee concluded that re- 
cent and profound developments in the nature of world 
politics have made it appropriate for the sixteenth session 
to study and survey the whole field of international law and 
make necessary suggestions with regard to the preparation of a 


new list of topics for codification and for the pen develop- 
ment of international law.? 


The representative of Mexico, whose views were echoed by 
many others, strongly supported this resolution on the 
ground that much of contemporary international law “be- 
longed to another age and reflected other interests”; he pro- 
posed a “creative” approach to modernization of the law. 
Arguing that an international jurist “could very often act 
as a bridge between the established and the new order,” he 
urged that the Assembly’s future work in this field should 
stress the progressive development of the law rather than 
merely its codification.* 

While there was general agreement that the present state 
of international law was unsatisfactory, there was a vigorous 
debate as to causes and cures. According to the representa- 
tive of the Ukraine, the crisis could be attributed to the 
“contempt” in which international law was held by the “im- 
perialist Powers.”* As proof of an alleged pro-Western bias 
in the United Nations Office of Legal Affairs, the Soviet 
delegate cited the Office’s discussions with the Harvard Law 
School concerning a draft on “state responsibility.” The 
draft, he said, “could reflect only the reactionary views of its 
parent institution.”® The Soviet representative offered two 
remedies based on this diagnosis of the difficulty: “redistribu- 
tion of the Director posts” in the Office, and reorientation of 
the work of the International Law Commission to reflect 


2 General Assembly Res. 1505 (XV), 12 Dec. 1960. 

$GAOR: 15th Sess., 6th Cmtte., 665th Mtg., 9 Nov. 1960, paras. 11, 9. 
4 Ibid., 657th Mtg., 28 Oct. 1960, para. 17. 

5 Ibid., para. 27. 





more concern with the “principles governing the relations 
between States.’”* 

The Western powers’ participation in the debate was de- 
cidedly modest despite the strong charges made against them 
as the originators and benefactors of the old legal system. 
' The United States representative argued that the “general 
stagnation” of international law “was not entirely attri- 
butable to the Sixth Committee or the United Nations as a 
whole.”” He rejected, as did many other delegates, the at- 
tack on the Office of Legal Affairs and cautioned that “per- 
sonnel questions” were not within the competence of the 
Sixth Committee. The United Kingdom representative felt 
that it would be “clearly premature” to reorient the work of 
the Commission ‘“‘which had produced drafts of increasing 
value and importance.’”® 

The resolution, as finally passed by the fifteenth Assembly 
at the request of the Sixth Committee, suggests three lines of 
action toward the further codification and development of 
international law: specification of new topics appropriate 
for the Commission’s agenda; consideration of changes in 
priorities assigned to topics already on the list; and adoption 
of a broader approach to the work of codification and pro- 
gressive development. Despite the Assembly’s request that 
states submit to the Secretary-General by 1 July 1961 “any 
views or suggestions they may have on this question for 
consideration by the General Assembly,’® only ten states 
had replied as of mid-August. 

As during last year’s debate, the Assembly can be expected 
to wrestle again with the problem of a proper forum for 
recommending future work in codification and progressive 
development. It is also likely to debate the relative merits of 
codification, which is apparently favored by the older and 
larger Western powers, and progressive development, which 
is preferred among the newer and smaller states. 


6 Ibid., 65lst Mtg., 17 Oct. 1960, para. 10. 

7 Ibid., 660th Mtg., 2 Nov. 1960, paras. 40-41. 

8 Ibid., 652nd Mtg., 19 Oct. 1960, paras. 1, 3. 

9 General Assembly Res. 1505 (XV), 12 Dec. 1960. 
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Last year those who emphasized codification suggested. that 
the task be assigned to the Commission, which, they argued, 
was created specifically for this job—and to bypass it would 
be a discourtesy. Those who stressed the need for progressive 
development proposed the creation of a special committee 
which might act with greater speed. A decision on these re- 
lated problems of emphasis and tempo will be a major legal 
task of the sixteenth Assembly. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW COMMISSION 


The annual report of the Commission will cover its thir- 
teenth session, which met in Geneva from 1 May to 7 July 
1961. On its agenda were three major items: completion of 
a draft Convention on Consular Intercourse and Immuni- 
ties; discussion of the codification of rules relating to state 
responsibility; and the law of treaties. The first topic was 
given priority and in fact required the full time of the ses- 


sion. The resulting draft represented ‘‘a codification of the 
rules of international law governing the establishment and 
conduct of consular relations; consular functions and facili- 
ties; and privileges and immunities relating to consulates,’”” 
The Commission’s report recommends that a conference be 
convoked to consider the draft. Like the Convention on 
Diplomatic Relations completed this year, it is not particu- 
larly controversial and agreement on this new instrument 
should be reached without undue difficulty. 

The Commission decided to take up the law of treaties 
instead of state responsibility as its main item in 1962. How- 
ever, in view of strong feelings about state responsibility 
among several delegations, it is likely that the present As- 
sembly will devote some time to this item, which has been 
on the Commission’s agenda since its first session in 1948. 
One difficulty with regard to this topic has been disagree- 
ment on its scope. The major Western states have tended to 


10 United Nations Press Release L/970, 13 July 1961. 





limit the topic to the host state’s responsibility in cases of 
injury to aliens living or working within its territory. The 
Soviet Union has called with growing impatience for study 
“on a very broad basis” of “the principles of international 
law relating to illegal acts” committed by “imperialist States 
... daily interfering in the internal affairs of other States.” 

The five-year terms of office of all twenty-one members 
of the Commission expire at the end of 1961 and the six- 
teenth Assembly will elect a new Commission from a list of 
forty-two candidates. There is a “gentlemen’s agreement” 
concerning the distribution of seats which, according to the 
statute of the Commission, should represent the “chief forms 
of civilization and the basic legal systems.” It is to be hoped 
that the Assembly will utilize this opportunity to exercise 
particular care in selecting the ablest nominees. It is also 
possible that consideration will be given to having the Com- 
mission meet more often, perhaps continuously, or to split- 
ting it into two groups so that codification can proceed more 


rapidly. 
THE VIENNA CONFERENCE 


In response to Assembly Resolution 1450 (XIV) of 7 
December 1959, eighty-one states met at Vienna on 2 March 
1961 and completed a Convention on Diplomatic Relations 
as well as Optional Protocols on the acquisition of nation- 
ality and on the compulsory settlement of disputes. The three 
instruments were opened for signature on 18 April 1961." 

The Vienna Convention on Diplomatic Relations, the 
major work of the Conference, is essentially a codification 
of existing practices and did not pose particularly severe 
problems. A related question of special missions, which was 
also assigned to the Conference by the Assembly, posed cer- 


11GAOR: 15th Sess., 6th Cmtte., 65lst Mtg., 17 Oct. 1960, para. 9. 
_ 12United Nations Doc. A/4779, 16 June 1961, describes the gentlemen's 
agreement. For text of the statute, see General Assembly Res. 174 (II), 21 


Nov. 1947. 
13 For texts, see United Nations Docs. A/CONF.20/11-13, 15-16 Apr. 1961. 
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tain problems, however, and was referred back to the As- 
sembly with the recommendation that it be returned to the 
Commission for further study.'* 

In its 1960 Report the Commission included a preliminary 
survey of the question of ad hoc diplomacy, which it defined 
as including “itinerant envoys, diplomatic conferences and 
special missions sent to a State for restricted purposes,’’® 
and which it hoped that the Vienna Conference could in- 
corporate into the Convention on Diplomatic Relations. 
However, since the problem is as much one of progressive 
development as of codification, the Assembly is likely to 
concur in the recommendation of the Conference that it be 
returned to the Commission for further study. 


ADMINISTRATION AND BUDGET 


The Fifth Committee on administrative and budgetary 
questions is likely to steal the spotlight this year from the 
usually more glamorous political committees of the Assembly. 
On its agenda will be the two most critical items in deter- 
mining the future nature of the Organization. One of these 
involves various proposals for reorganization of the Secre- 
tariat, including the by now famous Soviet “troika” plan. 
The other concerns the mounting gap between receipts and 
expenditures. 

For the 1962 regular budget the Secretary-General has pro- 
posed a gross expenditure of $73,553,500, which would bring 
assessed contributions to $60,785,000 after deduction of in- 
come. The Advisory Committee on Administrative and Bud- 
getary Questions has recommended a reduction of $1,130,650, 
attributable principally to cuts in some of the additional 


14 United Nations Doc. A/CONF.20/10/Add.1, 15 Apr. 1961. 
15GAOR: 15th Sess., 1960-61, Suppl. No. 9, pp. 36-37. 





staffing provisions requested and to related staff expenses, 
including travel.? 

This budget, as well as last year’s expenditures, reflects 
both a substantially increased pace of activity and the impact 
of seventeen new members. In the year ending 30 June 1961, 
for example, the Security Council held 86 meeting as against 
19 the previous year; the fifteenth General Assembly held 
739 meetings, nearly 60 more than in the preceding twelve- 
month period. A major remodeling of Headquarters is in 
process to accommodate the new members. The new United 
Nations library building, financed by a $6,200,000 grant 
from The Ford Foundation is expected to be ready for oc- 
cupancy by November, and the Secretary-General has recom- 
mended that the number of volumes be increased from 
200,000 to 400,000 and the staff from 89 to 125 to meet the 
growing demands for service. 

At its past session the Assembly revised the pension pro- 
visions for Secretariat staff in the light of a comprehensive 
review of the United Nations Joint Staff Pension Fund by 
a group of outside consultants. This autumn the Assembly 
will have before it recommendations of the International 
Civil Service Advisory Board regarding salary increases. 

Also for Assembly action again will be the question of a 
grant for the International School. The School, established 
in 1947 with 22 students, has steadily expanded to an en- 
rollment of 367 in 1960-61. However, it faces an annual 
budget deficit, which amounted to an estimated $61,420 for 
the past academic year. Furthermore, the School, now oper- 
ating in temporary quarters, is looking for a permanent site 
near Headquarters. In 1959 the Assembly agreed to provide 
“such continuing financial assistance as it might consider 
necessary.”? In 1960 it appropriated $60,000 to liquidate the 
anticipated operational debt and $20,000 for expenses in 

1For both estimates, see GAOR: 16th Sess., 1961, Suppl. Nos. 5 and 6. 
The Secretary-General’s initial estimate for net expenditures represents an 
increase of $5,384,030 over last year’s initial estimate, but of only $77,230 


above the approved 1961 figure. 
2 General Assembly Res. 1439 (XIV), 5 Dec. 1959. 
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connection with the permanent site. At the ‘same time it 
urged the Secretary-General to intensify his effort to assist 
the Board of Trustees in finding private endowment capi- 
tal to make the School self-supporting. 

The public information services of the United Nations 
have been limited in the past two years by a budgetary re- 
striction of ‘‘about $5 million.” The attempt to curb ex- 
penditures for these services is a reflection both of an econ- 
omy drive on the part of the United Kingdom and certain 
other Western states, and, even more, of an unwillingness on 
the part of others—particularly East European countries— 
to enable the United Nations to address itself directly to 
world public opinion.* Although the resolution passed at 
the fifteenth session contains no mention of a financial ceil- 
ing, there exists a clear understanding, as expressed in the 
committee debate, that net expenditures in fiscal 1961 will 
be similar to those of 1960. ‘The Secretary-General has warned 
that because of rising costs, it may not be possible to main- 
tain the existing level of services without a budgetary in- 
crease. Moreover, pressure for expanded services to the newly 
independent nations and to non-self-governing and trust ter- 
ritories is expected. Resolution 1558(XV) of 18 December 
1960 requests the Secretary-General “to give high priority to 
the opening of information centres or arranging for adequate 
information facilities in the less-developed areas.” It is prob- 
able that the Secretary-General will be urged to open more 
centers this year. 


FINANCING THE UNITED NATIONS 


The United Nations stands at a crossroads in its history 
—a crossroads that may well determine whether or not it 
continues to play a significant role in the field of peace and 


8 The USSR, in fact, has taken the position that the Office of Public In- 
formation should act through national information agencies and thus its 
budget could be reduced to $2,000,000 or $3,000,000 a year. See, for example, 
speech of Soviet delegate in GAOR: 15th Sess., 5th Cmtte., 779th Mig., 31 
Oct. 1960, paras. 26-33. 
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security, whether or not it continues to provide emergency 
aid in critical situations. As of 1 August 1961, the United 
Nations had received only $41,709,123 of an approved bud- 
get for the United Nations Operation in the Congo (ONUC) 
of $100,000,000 for the ten months ending 31 October 1961; 
and only $4,302,312 of the almost $19,000,000 authorized 
for the United Nations Emergency Force (UNEF) for the 
year 1961. In addition, $21,199,009 is still owing for ONUC 
in 1960 and $21,078,614 from forty-three countries for UNEF 
expenses between 1957 and 1960. 

Until the creation of UNEF, United Nations financing 
was divided into two categories about which relatively little 
question was raised. There was the regular budget which 
included all administrative expenses and fairly small amounts 
for peacekeeping machinery and the United Nations’ own 
technical assistance programs. These costs were prorated ac- 
cording to an agreed scale of contributions. Other programs 
such as UNICEF, the Expanded Programme of Technical 
Assistance, the Special Fund, the High Commissioner for 
Refugees, and the United Nations Relief and Works Agency 
for Palestine Refugees depended upon voluntary contribu- 
tions. 

This division was a pragmatic recognition that many of 
the smaller states were not in a position to carry heavy addi- 
tional burdens. Furthermore, the United States was insistent 
as a matter of policy that no state should contribute more 
than one-third of the Organization’s regular budget, although 
it was itself prepared to make special contributions for ad 
hoc purposes.* The United States and many other countries 
were also unwilling to accept the type of continuing com- 
mitment involved in assessments under the regular budget. 
A subsidiary consideration was the fact that under the system 
of voluntary contributions non-member states could, and 
did, contribute. 


4The United States agreed to an initial assessment in 1946 of 39.79 per 
cent but insisted this must be gradually reduced. The amount was stabilized 
at one-third in 1956. 
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In 1956 the Assembly decided to apportion most of the 
costs of UNEF in accordance with the scale of assessments. 
This decision was not essentially different in kind from the 
assessments for United Nations observers in Palestine, the 
Balkans, and Kashmir, but the amounts involved were of a 
totally different order of magnitude—some $20,000,000, or 
more than a quarter of the total regular budget. 

The cost of UNEF, however, paled in comparison with 
that of the Congo operation, which has been about double 
the regular budget. The magnitude of these sums and the 
difficulty of collecting them led the past Assembly to appoint 
a fifteen-member working group to consider “methods for 
covering the cost of peace-keeping operations” and “the re- 
lationship between such methods and the existing administra- 
tive and budgetary procedures of the Organization.”* States 
were invited to send in their comments by 1 July 1961. 

Article 17 of the United Nations Charter—the only author- 
ity granted to the Assembly that is binding on member states 
—provides that the Assembly shall approve the budget of 
the Organization and that the expenses “shall be borne by 
the Members as apportioned by the General Assembly.” 
Article 19 declares that a member may not vote in the Assem- 
bly “if the amount of its arrears equals or exceeds the amount 
of the contributions due from it for the preceding two full 
years.” The Assembly may, however, allow a member to vote 
if it is satisfied that failure to pay is due to conditions beyond 
its control. 

The intent of these articles has been called into question 
by the Latin American states and certain other countries, 
most of whom have not paid their assessments to UNEF and 
ONUC on the ground that such extraordinary expenses are 
the primary responsibility of the five permanent members 
of the Security Council. Some of the smaller Asian and 
African states have expressed a willingness to pay in prin- 
ciple but an inability to do so in fact. 


5 General Assembly Res. 1620 (XV), 21 Apr. 1961. 





The East European states have refused to contribute to 
UNEF and ONUC on two grounds. First, “all decisions on 
questions involving action [for the maintenance of peace 
and security], the financial implications included, should be 
taken only by the Security Council” where the veto obtains.® 
This argument runs as follows: Article 11 of the Charter 
provides that action on any question involving peace and 
security shall be referred by the Assembly to the Council. 
Hence, these states claim, such matters are not subsumed 
under Article 17. Second, costs should be borne by those 
responsible. Those “responsible” countries are alleged to be, 
in the case of UNEF, France, Israel, and the United King- 
dom; and in the case of ONUC, primarily Belgium and the 
United States. 

The possibility that the ranks of those unwilling or unable 
to pay may be swelled by another permanent member of the 
Security Council was indicated last April when General de 
Gaulle was reported as declaring that France “did not wish 
to participate either by her men or her money in any present 
or possible enterprise of this organization—or of this dis- 
organization.” 

Recently the USSR and other East European states de- 
manded that three budgets be established: the regular budget 
with a net ceiling of $50,000,000, which should include only 
administrative expenses; a separate account for “extraordi- 
nary expenses and all other expenses directly connected with 
the maintenance of international peace and security”; and 
an operational budget for technical assistance and the “im- 
plementation of various types of economic, social, scientific 
and other programmes, projects and measures.” Separate 
agreements would be drawn up with interested member 
states for each of these categories.® 

Adoption of this proposal would be tantamount to dis- 
solving the United Nations into a series of bilateral arrange- 
ments, with each state deciding in the light of its own in- 


6 United Nations Doc A/AC.104/1, 7 July 1961, para. 5. 
7 The New York Times, 12 Apr. 1961. 
8 United Nations Doc. A/4776, 14 June 1961, para. 151. 
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terests what it would or would not contribute to. The result 
would indeed be President de Gaulle’s “disorganization.” 
As a result, serious consideration is being given to invok- 
ing Article 19. There is some question, however, whether it 
is legally applicable to UNEF and ONUC since the ex- 
penses of neither were incorporated in the regular budget, 
although costs were, for the most part, apportioned in ac- 
cordance with the regular scale of assessments. For the for- 
mer a “special account” was established and for ONUC an 
ad hoc account. The Assembly itself displayed a distinctly 
ambivalent attitude at its last session. In a December resolu- 
tion on internal financing for ONUC, it expressly termed 
the Congo costs “ ‘expenses of the Organization’ within the 
meaning of Article 17, paragraph 2.” But in its April resolu- 
tion reference to Article 17 was conspicuously absent.® 
Even if a legal case were found to exist, the question 
would still arise as to whether recourse to sanctions under 
Article 19 would be politically expedient. This might well 
result in driving several members out of the United Nations, 
thus seriously weakening the Organization at the very 
moment when its usefulness is growing and when approach- 
ing universality of membership makes it a truly global forum. 
Whatever conclusion may be reached on the question of 
sanctions, the fundamental problem of financing remains. 
Twenty states now pay almost 90 per cent of the regular 
budget. The total assessment of fifty members amounts to 
little more than 3 per cent, and it will be some years before 
these members can make any significant contribution; at 
the same time they require a proportionately large percent- 
age of assistance from the Organization. As far as the volun- 
tary programs are concerned, the major burden falls on an 
even smaller number of states, with the United States alone 
paying between 40 and 70 percent. __ 
The report of the fifteen- member ‘working group was not 
available as of mid-August, but judging by the comments 


9See General Assembly Res. 1583 (XV), 20 Dec. 1960, and 1619(XV), 21 
Apr. 1961, respectively. 
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received from member states in response to the Assembly’s 
invitation, it is difficult to be sanguine about the prospects of 
reconciling differences and finding promising solutions. One 
week after the deadline had passed, only five states had re- 
plied and they merely reiterated previous positions.” The 
major choices before the Assembly are: to retrench, to place 
increasing reliance on the wealthier countries through volun- 
tary programs, or to find some alternative, independent 
means of financing, or some combination of these. 


UNEF 


The Force, which entered its fifth year in 1961, is now 
maintaining about 5,000 men in the uneasy Middle East. 
The Secretary-General, with the concurrence of the Advisory 
Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions, es- 
timates that $19,836,800 will be needed for 1962. The oper- 
ating costs of the United Nations are steadily decreasing, 
but the reimbursements to governments providing contin- 
gents for extra and extraordinary expenses will probably in- 
crease in 1962 by almost $1,175,000 over 1961. This reflects 
the fact that several governments recently have revised the 
pay and allowance scale for their contingents and one govern- 
ment has decided to substitute volunteers for conscripts." 
Furthermore, at its fifteenth session the Assembly decided to 
reimburse governments on a current basis for equipment, 
materials, and supplies they furnished to their contingents. 


ONUC 


The United Nations Operation in the Congo, which in- 
cludes a military force of some 20,000 men, has already cost 
the Organization $148,500,000 in appropriations and many 

10 United Nations Doc. A/AC.104/1, 7 July 1961. 

11 Claims for conscripts are “restricted to costs in excess of those which 
the Government would have incurred in any event; for volunteers, the full 


cost of pay and allowances constitutes extra expenses.” United Nations Doc. 
A/4812, 24 July 1961, footnote to para. 3. 
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millions more in actual expenses. The Secretary-General’s 
estimate of the July-December 1960 expenses of ONUC— 
$66,625,000—brought home to the fifteenth General Assem- 
bly the magnitude of the problem.” This amount was later 
shaved by the Advisory Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions to’ $60,000,000. It was further lowered 
to $48,500,000 at the time of Fifth Committee consideration 
because Canada, the Soviet Union, United Kingdom, and 
United States announced they would waive reimbursements 
due them for providing transport for Force contingents. 

After the question had received a thorough airing, the 
fifteenth Assembly decided to follow the UNEF precedent. 
Resolution 1583 (XV) established an ad hoc account for the 
“extraordinary expenses arising from the United Nations 
operations in the Congo,” apportioning the 1960 expenses on 
the basis of the regular budgetary scale of assessments—with 
the proviso that voluntary contributions would be used to 
reduce by up to 50 per cent the assessments of new members 
and of those which received United Nations technical as- 
sistance in 1960. The Fifth Committee defeated by 40 to 27, 
with 17 abstentions, a Polish amendment supported by India 
and Mexico to delete reference to Article 17, paragraph 2. 
The final resolution, sponsored by Pakistan, Senegal, and 
Tunisia, was adopted in committee (45-15-25) and later in 
the plenary. East European states and several Middle Eastern 
members constituted the opposition. The question of financ- 
ing ONUC in 1961 was left for the resumed session, and the 
Secretary-General was given authority to make fiscal com- 
mitments within certain specified limits to tide the opera- 
tion over until then. 

The high costs of ONUC and the prospect of its continu- 
ing for some time led the resumed fifteenth Assembly to 
modify its approach. Though the Advisory Committee re- 
duced the Secretary-General’s estimate of 1961 Congo ex- 

12 United Nations Doc. A/C.5/836, 24 Oct. 1960. These estimates do not 
include aid for restoring the economic life of the Congo and maintaining 


ublic services there. This is financed by voluntary contributions to the 
nited Nations Fund for the Congo and is accounted for separately. 
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penses from $135,000,000 to $120,000,000, this latter figure, 
in the view of many less developed nations, was too high for 
them to carry in addition to their normal United Nations 
assessments. The Assembly therefore appropriated $100,- 
000,000 for the ad hoc Congo account to cover the first ten 
months of 1961. It apportioned this amount among the 
members in accordance with the scale of assessments for the 
regular budget, but reduced the charges to states in the 
lower assessment range.” 

The failure of states to pay their assessments has forced 
the Secretary-General to borrow from the Working Capital 
Fund, the Special Fund, UNICEF, and the Special Account 
for technical assistance. But the resources of these stop-gap 
measures are definitely limited. It is estimated that by the 
end of December the Working Capital Fund will have been 
exhausted and an additional $40,000,000 will have to be 
borrowed from other sources. By the end of 1962, the extent 
of borrowing will have risen to some $90,000,000. 

The basic issue is not how to finance the United Nations 
but what the member states want it to do. As the Secretary- 
General pointed out in the Fifth Committee, member gov- 
ernments could “choose the line which had been emerging 
slowly in response to current needs over the last few years, 
or they could choose to fall back on the pattern of the League 
of Nations or the most conservative interpreters of the United 
Nations Charter.” 

The United States Assistant Secretary of State for Inter- 
national Organization Affairs has declared that “the develop- 
ment of the Unied Nations operational capability should 
now be a central target of American foreign policy.” The 
East European countries have demonstrated by word and 
deed the reverse policy. The newly independent states have 


13 These charges were reduced by 80 per cent for states in the .04 to 25 
per cent assessment range and for those receiving technical assistance in 
1960 whose assessment did not exceed 1.25 per cent; and reduced by 50 per 
cent for all other states receiving technical assistance in 1960. 

14GAOR: 15th Sess., 5th Cmtte., 769th Mtg., 20 Oct. 1960, para. 18. 

15 U.S. Dept. of State Bulletin, Vol. 44, No. 1144 (29 May 1961), p. 811. 
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generally favored a strong United Nations but have clearly 
indicated a belief that the major responsibility for financing 
their economic development rests with the wealthier mem- 
bers of the United Nations (the former colonial powers) as 
just compensation for past offenses. 

“There has never been a shortage of Cassandras predicting 
that the United Nations would end with a bang. There now 
exists a real possibility that it may end in a whimper.’’® 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY-GENERAL 


“We consider it advisable to set up, in the place of a 
Secretary-General . . . a collective executive organ of the 
United Nations consisting of three persons” to be drawn 
from “States belonging to the military block of the Western 
Powers, socialist States and the neutralist States.”? 

In justification of this proposal Premier Khrushchev 
pointed out to the fifteenth Assembly that there had been 
“tremendous changes” in the past decade and a half. The 
socialist states of Europe and Asia, he said, now “unite under 
their banners more than 1,000 million human beings.”* 
There are also over a billion people in the newly independ- 
ent states. These two together with the Western capitalist 
states represent the three dominant groupings in the world. 

If the United Nations is to be truly representative, Mr. 
Khrushchev concluded, these developments must be reflected 
in the Secretariat as well as in the policy organs. The con- 
cept of an independent Secretariat is meaningless. “The 
capitalist world has its own code of ethics, the Communist 
world another, and the neutral countries a third.” There 
are no “neutral” men. “Let those who believe in saints hold 
to their opinion; we do not credit such tales.”"® The USSR, 


16 John G. Stoessinger, “Financing the United Nations.” This study will 
appear as the Nov. 1961 issue of International Conciliation. 

17GAOR: 15th Sess., 869th Plenary Mtg., 22 Sept. 1960, paras. 284-285. 

18 Ibid., 882nd Plenary Mtg., 3 Oct. 1960, paras. 7, 16. 

19 [bid., paras. 48, 22. 





he declared, must have representation in the Secretariat com- 
mensurate with its power, which is now at least equal to 
that of the United States. Yet the latter has made the Secre- 
tariat its tool and the Secretary-General is a representative 
of the Western powers. 

Mr. Khrushchev, therefore, invited Mr. Hammarskjold 
in whom “we do not, and cannot, place confidence” to resign 
“in a chivalrous way.” The possibility of a successor was 
firmly foreclosed: ““We cannot expect any Secretary-General 
to be the impartial representative of three different groups 
of States.’ 

This proposal sounds like an echo from the past. As the 
League of Nations began to wax in strength, as its member- 
ship increased, and as the advent of fascism began to mark 
off certain states from the rest of the world community, the 
role of an independent Secretariat was called into question. 
A 1930 minority report of a Committee of Enquiry on the 
Organization of the Secretariat expressed great uneasiness 
over the political influence of the principal officers of the 
Secretariat and over its conclusion that the latter did not 
adequately reflect national realities. It proposed that the 
single executive head be replaced by “‘a system of joint con- 
trol by a limited number of high officials.” 


Origins of “Troika” 


The immediate cause of the Khrushchev attack was ap- 
parently the United Nations role in the Congo. For the first 
time a major activity had been implemented by the Secre- 
tariat in the face of strong Soviet opposition.” Furthermore, 
there were indications that the USSR saw UNEF and ONUC 
as precursors of the international armed forces that might be 
created when disarmament became a reality. “Who,” asked 
Mr. Khrushchev, “will command these forces? Is it really 


20 [bid., paras. 30-31. 

21 Cited in Egon F. Ranshofen-Wertheimer, The International Secretariat 
(Washington, Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 1945), p. 71. 

22 For a description of the Congo crisis, see pp. 39 ff. 
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permissible for the fate of millions to be dependent on the 
actions of the one man occupying that post?’ 

While the USSR’s inability to block developments in the 
Congo was probably the last straw, there are a number of 
other sources of Soviet dissatisfaction. The virtual paralysis 
of the Security Council has given ascendancy to the Assembly 
where no veto applies, thus vitiating the implied promise of 
the Charter that major action would be taken only with the 
agreement of the great powers. This situation has been fur- 
ther aggravated, as far as the Soviet Union is concerned, by 
the fact that majority decisions have in the past tended to 
favor the West. Perhaps equally disturbing is the influx of 
newly independent states, which has introduced complicating 
and incalculable forces that cannot be ignored. The fact that 
the Soviet proposal comes now, when the scales for the first 
time are beginning to turn against the West, has led one 
observer to declare that “the ‘new veto’ seems directed 
against this new majority even more than against United 
States influence.” 

The particular needs of the new members have also in- 
creased the operational aspect of United Nations activities, 
thus enhancing the importance of the Secretary-General. The 
cold war and the very size and heterogeneity of the Assembly 
have made it almost impossible to provide the Secretariat 
with clear and precise mandates. The most that usually can 
be achieved—either in the Council or in the Assembly—is 
agreement on general principles and directions, giving the 
Secretary-General latitude to interpret and implement. The 
Secretary-General was given an almost completely free hand 
by the policy organs, for instance, in the Suez and Lebanon 
crises. His mandate vis-a-vis the Congo is so vague that he 

23 GAOR: 15th Sess., 822nd Plenary Mtg., 3 Oct. 1960, para. 48. 

24 Michael Virally, “Toward a Reform of the UN Secretariat?” p. 19 of 
English reprint of article in French from International Organization, Vol. 
XV, No. 2 (Spring 1961). Virally also points out that if the neutral states 
“are divided, the gratuitous weapon [their ‘new veto’] will be impossible to 
use. If they are united, they do not need it: their number provides an 


adequate guarantee against any decision the Assembly might try to take 
contrary to their wishes.” [bid., p. 18. 
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has been forced to return to the Security Council several 
times in hopes of getting more precise instructions. 

This tendency to “leave it to Dag” has been intensified by 
Mr. Hammarskjold’s own dynamic concept of his Office. 
Building on three terse provisions in the Charter—Article 
97, which declares that the Secretary-General is the “chief 
administrative officer of the Organization”; Article 98, which 
provides that he ‘‘shall perform such other functions as are 
entrusted to him” by United Nations organs; and Article 99 
authorizing him to “bring to the attention of the Security 
Council any matter which in his opinion may threaten the 
maintenance of international peace and security’’—the Secre- 
tary-General has evolved a philosophy of his Office. 

If he is to fulfill the intent of Article 99, he must have 
“by necessary implication, a broad discretion to conduct in- 
quiries and to engage in informal diplomatic activities’* 
relating to peace and security. Thus the Secretary-General 
maintains contacts with governments as a matter of practice 
and, in agreement with the government concerned, has on 
several occasions dispatched a United Nations presence to a 
country, either for purposes of observation or negotiation. 

If he is to “perform such other functions as are entrusted 
to him,” he must, Mr. Hammarskjold believes, be prepared 
to act, even at the risk of criticism, using his best judgment 
and the Charter as a guide in resolving ambiguities which 
the policy organs are not prepared to pass on.” Implicit in 
this position is the assumption that the Secretary-General, in 
accordance with Article 100, is an impartial spokesman for 
the community of nations, neither seeking nor receiving “‘in- 
structions from any .. . authority external to the Organiza- 
tion.”” In explaining the rationale for decisions in regard to 
the Congo, the Secretary-General said: 

When a specific situation reached the stage of acute crisis, re- 
quiring immediate counteraction, and when we could not find 


those whose support we wished to have, we have had to act as 
responsible human beings facing a desperate emergency. You try 


25 United Nations Press Release SG/1035, 29 May 1961, p. 7. 
26 Ibid., pp. 16-18. 
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to save a drowning man without prior authorization and even 
if he resists you; you do not let him go even when he tries to 
strangle you.” 


These discretionary powers have exposed the Secretary- 
General at different times to the wrath of different govern- 
ments. Trygve Lie was very popular with the Soviet Union 
when he submitted a legal opinion in favor of seating the 
government of the Chinese People’s Republic. But he was 
very unpopular when he put his full support behind mea- 
sures to counter the Communist armed attack on South 
Korea—so unpopular that the USSR subsequently refused 
to recognize him. At the time of the Suez crisis, the French 
and British developed strong reservations about Mr. Ham- 
marskjold, while he stood high in the esteem of the United 
States and the Soviet Union. In fact, in that period the 
Soviet delegate declared in the Assembly that “the scope of 
[the Secretary-General’s] activities and endeavours” bore 
“witness to his devotion to our Organization” and he warmly 
extended to him on behalf of the USSR “our very sincere 
thanks and an assurance of our appreciation.’ 


Storm Clouds 


The first clear indication that the wind was blowing in 
the opposite direction came in August 1960. The Soviet 
Union complained that United Nations experts in the Congo 
were being given what amounted to ministerial powers. Since 
the experts were virtually all citizens of Western countries, 
this, in Soviet eyes, was tantamount to recolonization. Sub- 
sequently, the bitterness of the personal attacks on Mr. Ham- 
marskjold mounted. The climax was reached early in the 
fifteenth session when Mr. Khrushchev stigmatized the Secre- 
tary-General as a lackey of Western imperialism, a man who 
had “flouted elementary justice,” and, for the first time, he 
attacked the Office itself. 


27 GAOR: 15th Sess., 906th Plenary Mtg., 17 Oct. 1960, para. 14. 
28 GAOR: 12th Sess., 68lst Plenary Mtg., 20 Sept. 1957, para. 157. 





Mr. Hammarskjold took the floor in rebuttal. The issue, 

he said, was not a man but an institution: “A weak or non- 
existent executive would mean that the United Nations 
would no longer be able to serve as an effective instrument 
for active protection of the interests of those many Members 
who need such protection.” In view of the Soviet refusal to 
accept any successor, he was precluded from resigning: 
It is not the Soviet Union or indeed any other big Powers which 
need the;United Nations for their protection. It is all the others. 
In this sense, the Organization is first of all their Organization 
and I deeply believe in the wisdom with which they will be able 
to use it and guide it. I shall remain in my post during the term 
of office as a servant of the Organization in the interest of all 
those other nations so long as they wish me to do so.” 


The smaller Western powers which had been part of the slow 
struggle to soften the edges of competing nationalism, and 
to find their self-interest within the wider framework of the 
community of nations, were totally dismayed. The Irish 
delegate, for example, pleaded that “the United Nations... 
is the most precious thing we possess in common. Let us 
maintain it intact and learn to use it with increasing skill 
and sureness.”*° Delegates also pointed out that the necessity 
of reconciling three divergent viewpoints under a tripartite 
system would bring United Nations activities almost to a 
standstill and would clearly prevent a swift response to crises 
which, in situations like Suez, had pulled nations back from 
the brink of war. 

To other countries, in which the concept of an inde- 
pendent civil service was not rooted in thought and practice, 
the issue was less clear. ‘They respected the Secretary-General 
and paid tribute to him. They had a manifest interest in a 
strong United Nations that provided a shield against great- 
power domination and tangible aid to their struggling econ- 
omies. Never partisans of the Security Council veto, they 
were less than eager to create a veto on implementation which 


29 GAOR: 15th Sess., 883rd Plenary Mtg., 3 Oct. 1960, paras. 9, 11. 
30 Jbid., 890th Plenary Mtg., 6 Oct. 1960, para. 94. 
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could frustrate a majority that still had free rein in the As- 
sembly. But they were also indignant and aggrieved that they 
had not yet been assigned their rightful place in the Organi- 
zation and were deeply suspicious of anything that smacked 
of colonial influence. 

Few delegates were prepared, however, to compensate for 
deficiencies in the policy-making machinery by dividing the 
United Nations categorically into three blocs: 


To embrace one political dogma or another, to subscribe to the 
establishment of a new permanent coalition of interests or to the 
strengthening of any of those already existing, would not only 
mean the abandonment of our freedom but would also upset, to 
a dangerous degree, the already tenuous balance which allows 
the United Nations to function.*! 


The “setting up” of a “‘new grouping of neutral or unaligned 
States,” the Burmese delegate maintained, “would mean 
bloc policy, which in turn would result in a further splitting 
of an already divided world.’’** Nor was there any enthusiasm 
for jettisoning the concept of the sovereign equality of states 
in favor of an equal role for three numerically unequal 
groups: nine East European states, some forty Western 
“military block” states, and some fifty “neutral” states.* 
Furthermore, it was patently clear that only the Communist 
group would be able to speak with the authority of its total 
constituency. The Western “military block” was an amor- 
phous group with interests as divergent as those of Portugal 
and the Philippines. For the “neutrals” the situation was 
even worse. A single voice, for example, would presumably 
have to speak for Indonesia, Austria, Cameroun, and the 
Republic of South Africa! 


31 Delegate of Tunisia, ibid., 897th Plenary Mtg., 10 Oct. 1960, para. 46. 

32 Jbid., para. 104. 

83 This figure is based on a literal reading of the “military block” category 
and would thus, in theory, include OAS, NATO, SEATO, and CENTO 
countries. However, various ambiguities remain. Cuba is still a member of 
OAS but is unlikely to accept Western leadership. Sweden is not a member 
of any military pact, but Mr. Khrushchev, who has called it a neutral, also 
labeled Mr. Hammarskjold a representative of the Western powers. Further- 
more, there are a number of African and Asian states which do not fall into 
Khrushchev’s “newly independent” category. 
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The “neutrals” objected to the implication that they were 

impotent ghosts in a battle between two giants. As V. K. 
Krishna Menon of India put it: 
We are not neutral in regard to war or peace. We are not neutral 
in regard to domination by imperialist or other countries. We 
are not neutral with regard to ethical values. We are not neutral 
with regard to the greatest economic and social problems that 
may arise. Neutrality is a concept that arises only in war. ... We 
are not neutral or neutralist, positive or otherwise. We would 
take part, we would participate, we would express our views. 
Even that expression “positive neutrality” is a contradiction in 
terms. There can no more be positive neutrality than there can 
be a vegetarian tiger.®4 


The USSR nevertheless intensified its campaign and a 
threatening note crept into its statements. On 14 February, 
following the death of Patrice Lumumba, Tass carried a 
pronouncement by the Soviet government, no longer invit- 
ing the Secretary-General to resign but demanding his dis- 
missal. The USSR, it was stated, “will not maintain any re- 
lations with Hammarskjold and will not recognize him as an 
official of the United Nations.” 

Premier Khrushchev has since reiterated his demand for 

a three-headed executive and declared that the preservation 
of the existing situation would “‘pave the way to the ruin 
and death of that international organization.”* Shortly after 
this the United States Secretary of State riposted: 
There is no way that the Soviet Union can impose its proposal. 
This would mean an amendment of the Charter. . . . We would 
not consent, nor would the necessary two-thirds of the General 
Assembly. The United Nations will not destroy itself.57 


Undoubtedly the issue will be joined this autumn, but the 
decisive period presumably will be next year since the Secre- 
tary-General’s term of office expires in April 1963. Mean- 


34GAOR: 15th Sess., 906th Plenary Mtg., 17 Oct. 1960, para. 99. 

85 Reported in The New York Times, 15 Feb. 1961. 

86 Text of speech by Premier Khrushchev at luncheon in Moscow honor- 
ing President Nkrumah of Ghana, USSR Mission to the United Nations 
Press Release 44/61, 12 July 1961, p. 4. 

87 The New York Times, 15 July 1961. 
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while, however, negotiations during the current session may 
well foreshadow the future. How can the Assembly accom- 
modate—if it can be done—a great power without violating 
the integrity of the very instrument it seeks to preserve? 
How can it reconcile the one-man-one-vote desires of the 
smaller powers with the special position and responsibility 
of the big powers? How can it improve the policy-making 
machinery to ensure that the executive is given precise, well 
thought-out directives? 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION 


The real issue before the present session is not so much 
a three-headed Secretary-General as the conditions which 
permit an international secretariat to function effectively. 
For the moment the danger of erosion is greater than that 
of revision. Mr. Khrushchev’s proposal has precipitated a 
debate in which five related but distinct issues have become 
inextricably entwined: the purposes and principles of the 
United Nations; the relationship between the great powers 
and the majority of states; the idea of East-West parity; the 
concept of an impartial civil service; and the political role 
of the Secretary-General. 

Prior to World War I, both theory and practice supported 
the contention that “every State was the sole and sovereign 
judge of its own acts.” The consequences of that war led to 
the creation of the League of Nations. It symbolized an 
effort to introduce into an anarchical world community a 
new type of social and political order “in which the common 
interests of humanity could be seen and served across the 
barriers of national tradition, racial difference, or geographi- 
cal separation.” Basic to this effort was the creation of an 
international civil service owing allegiance to and serving 
the interests of the collectivity of member states. All too 
soon, however, the traditional forces of nationalism began 


38F. P. Walters, A History of the League of Nations (London, Oxford 
Univ. Press, 1952), p. 1. 
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to reassert themselves; the outbreak of war in 1939 put an 
end to a brief but revolutionary experiment. 


The United Nations Charter 


When the time came to re-establish some kind of interna- 
tional order, the League’s experience became the basis for 
a new experiment—the United Nations. The latter went be- 
yond the League, however, in two important respects. Deci- 
sions of both the League Assembly and Council had had to 
be unanimous. The United Nations Charter provided for a 
delicate balance between the power of individual states and 
the interests of the majority. The pre-eminence of the great 
powers was enshrined in the voting provisions of the Security 
Council; but in the Assembly an absolute or qualified ma- 
jority was to prevail in contrast to the League’s unanimity 
provisions. The League had envisioned the Secretariat as 
strictly an administrative entity. The United Nations made 
it a “principal organ” and gave the Secretary-General a polit- 
ical role. The Charter also spelled out, as the Covenant did 
not, the characteristics of the Secretariat. 

Article 97 provides for the appointment of a Secretary- 
General by the Assembly upon recommendation of the Se- 
curity Council. Article 100 specifies that neither he nor his 
staff shall ‘‘seek or receive instructions from any government 
or from any other authority external to the Organization.” 
Nothing shall be done either by the staff or by governments 
which might derogate from the position of Secretariat mem- 
bers “as international officials responsible only to the Or- 
ganization. 

Two efforts made at San Francisco to modify these provi- 
sions have a particular relevance to the present debate. One, 
a Yugoslav proposal that the appointment of officials should 
be contingent upon the consent of the government of the 
national concerned, was rejected on the ground that it would 
inevitably open the door to political pressures on the Secre- 
tary-General. The other—reflecting the position of the great 
powers—provided that his deputies also be elected. This too 
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was rejected at the insistence of the smaller states as seriously 
undermining the position of the Secretary-General. 


Concept of an International Civil Service 


An international secretariat has been called ‘the keeper 
of the collective conscience.” This function demands not 
only loyalty to the organization but a constant effort to 
ensure that the purposes and principles embodied in the 
constitution are lived up to. Governments, by definition, 
speak for their individual countries; the secretariat speaks 
for the world community. While government delegates come 
and go, the secretariat remains as the depository of accumu- 
lated knowledge and skills. 

This was a radical concept when Sir Eric Drummond, the 
first secretary-general of the League, introduced it over forty 
years ago, and it remains a radical concept in many ways. It 
implies that there is a sufficient community of self-interest 
to warrant the execution of tasks on behalf of the commu- 
nity, that nations are willing to submit to the restraints of 
an international organization and permit it to assume a role 
that might conflict with national aspirations. It also implies 
that individuals can be found who are able—and permitted 
—to serve the expressed interests of the majority without 
regard to national considerations or prejudices. 

In a society of nation-states, none of these concepts is fully 
accepted, but there is grudging recognition that the world 
has become too interdependent to allow the completely free 
play of national will without courting disaster. There is also 
somewhat less grudging recognition that joint endeavors 
provide the only feasible method of dealing with a range of 
material and practical problems. 


League and United Nations in Practice 


Both the League and the United Nations gave de facto 
recognition in the Secretariat to the special importance of 
the great powers. In the former, the Secretary-General was 
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automatically a national of either Britain or France, and in 
1922 the permanent members of the Council held 75 per 
cent of all the principal posts. As Lord Robert Cecil baldly 
put it: “The Great Powers must run the League and ... it 
was just as well to recognize it flatly as not.”’*® ‘This pre-emin- 
ence was gradually diluted over the years—as it has been in 
the United Nations—by increasing the number of principal 
officers and widening the geographical distribution. By 1938 
the principal powers held only 25 per cent of the key posts. 

Geographical distribution by itself, however, can only en- 
sure a multinational, not an international, secretariat. Rec- 
ognition of this fact led the United Nations to make two 
important modifications in practice regarding the post of 
Secretary-General. In the first place, he was to be chosen 
from a small power, on the assumption that he could be 
relatively impartial in major conflicts of interest. In the 
second place, he was to be given an adequate pension at the 
end of his term of office to preclude the return to national 
service of one who had been the confidant of many govern- 
ments. 

On the under-secretary level, however, no serious efforts 
have been made to minimize political influences. Under a 
gentlemen’s agreement in London, one of these posts was 
reserved for a national of each of the great powers and ap- 
pointments have generally been made with the express 
agreement of the government of the national concerned. It 
has often been suggested that, to minimize national political 
influences, the officials immediately below the Secretary- 
General (upon whom, if he is not to operate in dangerous 
isolation, he must rely for advice and guidance) should not 
be nationals of the great powers, or at least they should be 
career service appointees. 

The Charter itself emphasizes the importance of recruiting 
an able and impartial civil service. “Paramount considera- 
tion” shall be given to “efficiency, competence and integrity” 
and “due regard to a wide geographical basis” (italics added). 


89 Quoted in Ranshofen-Wertheimer, op. cit., p. 62, n. 18. 
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However, in recent years there has been a growing tendency, 
under governmental pressures, to reverse the emphasis. The 
League was rather more successful in this respect. Despite 
the recognized desirability of making the Secretariat as 
representative as possible, the League's Secretary-General 
vigorously and effectively asserted that “no right to percent- 
age of the staff could be admitted.” 

There was also repeated insistence in the League on the 
importance of opportunities for “such promotion from grade 
to grade as . . . services and abilities warrant” in order to 
obtain and retain individuals of high calibre. This position 
was reflected in the Staff Regulations, which stated that 
vacancies were to be filled “by promotion of officials in pref- 
erence to appointment from outside.”** Only toward the end 
was the League’s pattern of orderly promotion disrupted by 
the practice of making outside appointments for political 
purposes and increasing the number of short-term contracts. 


One means of achieving greater objectivity in League 
recruitment, which has been virtually abandoned by the 


United Nations except in a few cases such as translators and 
editors, was the extensive use of examinations. This is still 
the primary means of entry into the International Labour 
Organisation, where it is regarded as “a guarantee of efh- 
ciency and integrity and a shield against patronage and 
political pressures.”’* 


Committee of Experts 


When interstate relations are not acutely strained and 
when the growth of an organization is slow, the development 
of an international civil service can be achieved without 
undue difficulty. However, neither of these conditions ob- 
tains at the present time. The cold war has engendered fear 
and suspicion and the Secretariat has become one of the bat- 


" 40 Ibid., p. 354. 
41 Quoted in ibid., p. 305. 
42 International Labour Conference, Provisional Record: 45th Sess., 13th 


Sitting, 27 June 1961, p. 504. 
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tlegrounds of competition. The virtual doubling of United 
Nations membership in the last six years, with seventeen 
new members in the past twelve months, had made the prob- 
lem of absorbing nationals of new members in an orderly 
fashion increasingly acute. 

Quite naturally, the new states are anxious to have their 
nationals in the Secretariat, particularly since much of the 
work of the Organization is oriented toward them. More- 
over, the frustration induced by their inability to obtain 
greater recognition in policy organs has expressed itself in 
pressures on the Secretariat. This drive was reflected in the 
fifteenth Assembly’s request that the six-member Committee 
of Experts on the Activities and Organization of the Secre- 
tariat (later enlarged to eight), established in 1959 to con- 
sider how to achieve economy through greater administrative 
efficiency, now study and report to the next session on 
the categories of posts subject to geographical distribution and 
the criteria for determining the range of posts for each Member 
State with a view to securing a wide geographical distribution of 
the staff of the Secretariat, taking into account, inter alia, the 
relative importance of various posts.** 


Thus the Committee found itself drawn into the vortex 
precipitated by the Khrushchev proposal. One of the most 
critical questions was the distribution of policy-making posts 
—the heart of the concern over geographical distribution. 
“The problem of the organization at the top level,” the Com- 
mittee declared, “is not solely, or even primarily, a matter 
of administrative organization. There are important polit- 
ical considerations.”“* Therefore, it believed that officials 
from the under-secretary level through directors (D-2) should 
be treated as a separate category in terms of geographical 
distribution. But on how that particular pie should be sliced 
the Committee was totally unable to agree. The Soviet 
expert reiterated the Khrushchev formula. Three other 
experts (those from Ghana, India, and the UAR) wanted to 


43 General Assembly Res. 1446 (XIV), 5 Dec. 1959, and 1559 (XV), 18 Dec. 
1960, respectively. 
44 United Nations Doc A/4776, 14 June 1961, para. 26. 
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introduce into the existing structure three Deputy Secre- 
taries-General to be selected in accordance with “the main 
political trends in the world today.” The rest of the Com- 
mittee (Colombia, France, United Kingdom, and United 
States) merely sought—presumably for reasons of economy 
—to reduce the thirteen under-secretary posts at Headquar- 
ters to nine, including the Chairman of the Technical 
Assistance Board. The view of three past Presidents of the 
General Assembly, which is appended to the Committee's 
report, is that there should be three new posts of Under- 
Secretary for Special Political Affairs. 

These four proposals run the gamut of present thinking. 
The first two, in different degrees, would substitute political 
and ideological for geographical criteria in the selection of 
staff: one, that of the USSR, would sharply diminish the role 
of the Secretary-General, and the other would set certain 
brakes upon his freedom to act. The third steers a middle 
course, while the fourth is frankly designed to enhance the 
Office of the Secretary-General. The three Presidents were 
seeking to overcome the current shortage of officials capable 
of assuming political and diplomatic functions and to enable 
the Secretary-General to obtain the qualified military ex- 
pertise he said he needed. 

Sensing in the Committee’s discussion a threat to the in- 
tegrity, impartiality, and effectiveness of the Secretariat, the 
Secretary-General pointed out rather forcefully in his com- 
ments on the report that 


the views of the Secretary-General himself on the organization 
of the top level staff who work directly under him, whom he 
selects and appoints, and to whom he assigns the specific tasks 
involved in the discharge of his responsibility, must be decisive.“ 


His own proposal is that there should be fourteen posts at 
the under-secretary level to provide “adequate representa- 


45 Tbid., para. 37. A similar proposal had been made earlier by Guinea and 
later in the plenary by Ghana. The USSR has expressed dissatisfaction over 
the fact that major political and security decisions have been lodged in the 
Secretary-General’s Office, thus depriving the Under-Secretary for Political 
and Security Council Affairs (usually a Soviet national) of any active role. 

46 United Nations Doc. A/4794, 30 June 1961, para. 14. 
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tion of the seven broad geographical regions’—Africa, Asia 
and the Far East, Eastern Europe, Western Europe, Latin 
America, Middle East, and North America. While this divi- 
sion of the world obviously reflects certain political realities, 
it does provide a geographic basis and leaves the Secretary- 
General considerable latitude to select among candidates. 

Clearly, however, whatever the formula adopted, there is 
no possibility of giving policy-level roles to nationals of a 
hundred countries. Thus the question of determining the 
general criteria for geographical distribution of Secretariat 
posts has assumed inordinate prominence. The current form- 
ula is based on the scale of assessed contributions with 25 
per cent leeway upward or downward except at the two 
extremes. Members contributing over 10 per cent of the 
budget (the USSR and the United States) are not given any 
upward adjustment, and members with contributions of less 
than 0.14 per cent are permitted up to three Secretariat 
members. This formula came under heavy attack at the 
fifteenth Assembly: it was alleged to be at variance with the 
Charter principle of equality, to give a preponderant posi- 
tion to certain countries and to ignore such questions as 
population, regional, and cultural factors. 

In the light of these strictures, the Committee of Experts 
has proposed a revised formula based on four factors: mem- 
bership in the Organization, population, the desirability of 
an “over-all geographical balance for the seven main geo- 
graphical regions of the world,” and contribution to the 
budget. 

Under this formula there would be two staff members 
from every state in the Organization, plus one staff member 
for each 10,000,000 population up to 150,000,000 and one 
for every 30,000,000 thereafter. ‘These calculations would be 
based on whole numbers; the total of the fractions for each 
region wouid be allotted as a regional “float” to be chosen 
‘as the requirements of the service and the availability of 
qualified candidates may indicate.”*’ The remaining posts 


47 United Nations Doc. A/4776, 14 June 1961, paras. 74-75. 
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would be allotted in accordance with the scale of contribu- 
tions. For the category D-1 through under-secretary the 
regional formula would be applied. Each region would be 
given a weight corresponding to the total of the “desirable 
targets” of the individual countries in the region. 

The Committee considered and dismissed, as UNESCO 
had done after several painful years of experimentation, the 
idea of weighting each post and working out a point system 
for every country. UNESCO’s incursions into this realm of 
higher mathematics demonstrated that a point system was 
administratively disastrous; furthermore, it severely cur- 
tailed the authority of the Director-General to appoint his 
staff and opened the door to strong governmental pressures.* 

The net effect of the Committee’s formula would be to 
put rather more of a strait jacket on the Secretary-General’s 
freedom to select staff in terms of competence—without 
materially altering the present situation. Under the existing 
system the “desirable range” for a given region may extend, 
for example, from 267 to 450 (Western Europe). African 
and Asian posts would slightly exceed the upper limits of the 
present scale; both Eastern and Western Europe would go 
into a median position; North America would be low on the 
scale and Latin America high. 

The Committee hotly debated the categories of posts that 
should be subject to geographical distribution. These now 
include all appointments of more than six months’ duration 
to professional posts and to the principal level of the “Gen- 
eral Service” category (G-5), except for posts with special 
language requirements, such as interpreters and translators. 

While the G-5 posts have very little importance in terms 
of political influence, their inclusion or exclusion does affect 
nationals of the host country since they are largely recruited 
locally (two-thirds at Headquarters are United States citi- 
zens). If they are included, there are relatively fewer posts 
available to host-country nationals at higher levels; if they 
are excluded, the total number of such nationals in the Sec- 


48 The Food and Agriculture Organization has now adopted the system. 
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retariat can rise substantially. Despite a proposal by the 
Secretary-General that they no longer be included, for rea- 
sons of economy and also because of the need to provide 
promotion opportunities for those in the lower G-4 level, 
the Committee recommended that no change be made at the 
present time. Rather, the Assembly should “make a separate 
special study of the entire range of General Service posts 
with a view to deciding which categories of General Service 
posts should be made subject in future to geographical dis- 
tribution.” 

In an effort to bring under control every type of interna- 
tional recruitment, the Committee cast its eyes upon the 
Technical Assistance Board, the Special Fund, the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice, the Office of the High Commissioner 
for Refugees, and UNICEF. With somewhat dubious logic, 
the Committee proposed that the staffs of the first two should 
be included and the others excluded: those of UNICEF and 
the High Commissioner on the ground that these were rela- 
tively autonomous bodies financed largely by voluntary 
contributions, and that of the Court because all appoint- 
ments were controlled by the Court. The Secretary-General 
pointed out subsequently that both TAB and the Special 
Fund have their own governing bodies and are supported by 
voluntary contributions (some from non-members) which 
bear no relation to the scale of contributions to the regular 
United Nations budget. 

The Committee considered and decided in favor (the 
USSR dissenting) of excluding special-mission personnel, 
such as technical assistance experts and political observers, 
since such personnel must be tailored to the needs of the 
particular mission and the desires of the host country. Here 
again the financial contributions of member states vary 
widely from zero to a major proportion. 

49 Locally recruited staff, as distinct from the internationally recruited staff, 


are not entitled to such benefits as home leave and school allowances for 


children. 
50 United Nations Doc. A/4776, 14 June 1961, para. 53. 
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The Committee also turned its attention to devices that 
would permit the nationals of more countries to participate 
in the Secretariat within a relatively short time and would 
rectify the “existing imbalance and inequality.” As of April 
1961, twenty-three states had no nationals in the Secretariat, 
including the seventeen states admitted in the latter half 
of 1960. Twenty additional countries had a maximum of two 
nationals.*' To meet the needs particularly of countries now 
unable to spare qualified personnel, the Committee recom- 
mended that fifteen to twenty trainees be brought in annu- 
ally with two- to three-year contracts. 

The majority rejected the idea of terminating career or 
fixed-term appointments “in violation of contractual obliga- 
tions and the closing of promotional opportunities in order 
to create vacancies at the appropriate levels.” It did, how- 
ever, suggest a substantial increase in the proportion of 
fixed-term contracts up to 25 per cent, which is approxi- 
mately 5 per cent above the present figure. The dangers of 
this trend have been pointed out on a number of occasions. 
Seconded officials can ill afford to jeopardize their careers 
by antagonizing their governments. Even where governmen- 
tal pressures do not exist there is a natural tendency to give 
first loyalty to the permanent over the temporary employer. 
Furthermore, an international viewpoint is not an inherent 
characteristic. It has to be learned, sometimes slowly and 
painfully. 

The Soviet position, stemming from its tripartite philos- 
ophy, was that all contracts should be temporary to “ensure 
the necessary influx of new strength . . . and the constant con- 
tact and interplay between the Secretariat and . . . Members 

. with varying political tendencies and social systems.’ 
Soviet nationals have, in fact, tended to act as if they were 
seconded personnel irrespective of the form of their con- 


51 The Secretary-General reported subsequently that there were nationals 
of 76 member states in the Secretariat and that the figure was expected to 
rise to 86 in September and possibly to 90 by the end of the year. United 
Nations Doc. A/4794, 30 June 1961, para. 32. 

52 United Nations Doc. A/4776, 14 June 1961, para. 83. 

53 Ibid., para. 48. 





tracts. The Secretary-General has repeatedly pointed out, as 
have officials of other international organizations, that the 
inability to fill the Soviet quota is due to rapid turnover as 
well as to the fact that suitable candidates have not been 
proposed by the government, and because the recruiting 
services are barred from direct recruitment—the normal 
procedure. Thus, out of an existing range of 150-202 posts 
open to Soviet citizens, only 47 had been filled as of last June. 

In summarizing the potential impact of “orderly proce- 
dures,” the Committee concluded (as did the Secretary- 
General) that a substantial improvement could be made 
within two to three years. It was estimated that 400 posts 
would fall vacant in the course of 1961, one-half of which 
would be filled by international recruitment. 

All considerations embodied in the Committee’s report— 
minority and majority views—will be the object of a major 
discussion this autumn. Meanwhile, waiting anxiously on the 
sidelines will be the several thousand men and women who, 
in joining the United Nations, have solemnly pledged them- 
selves to “exercise in all loyalty, discretion and conscience,” 
the functions entrusted to them. 
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